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Treface 


IJIJTJIJIJTJTJVUTJTTUVTJ^^ 


More texts have been published, and there has been an enonnous 
amount of discussion of the Qumran texts, since my previous 
book. The Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS), was written, two and a half 
years ago. A review of the sew material and recent studies seems 
to be called lor. The interpretation and even the publication of 
the texts, it is true, have only begun. No complete account will 
be possible for many years. Enough progress has been made, how¬ 
ever, to warrant a survey of the present state of Dead Sea Scroll 
studies. 

Not everything that can be said even now needs to be merely 
tentative. Some ideas that have been expressed concerning the 
scrolls and their implications can already be dismissed once and 
for all, because they depend not on evidence but on mistaken 
presuppositions. This is true in particular of the widespread 
claims and fears with regard to the effect of the new discoveries 
on religious beliefs. Since many people are disturbed on thk point, 
I have felt constrained to deal with it at considerable lengiL. No 
new material that is still to be published, I am quite sure, will 
necessitate any change in the fundamental facts and principles I 
have tried to make clear in this connection. That is by no means 
true, however, of conclusioDS and theories concerning the his> 
tory, life, and faith of the Qumran community. Here we have un¬ 
doubtedly very much still to leam, and relatively little can be 
considered fbally established. Yet even here certain broad out¬ 
lines already seem fairly clear and not likely to be changed. 



•di Preface 

In undertaking this volume 1 had hoped to be able to give more 
attention to the lerts of the Wady Murabbaal then was possible 
in DSS. It soon became apparent, however, that there was more 
than enough material for one book in the texts of Qomran. As in 
DSS, therefore, there are only incidental references to the Murab* 
beat materials in this volume. 

The translations in this book will be found full of rows of dots 
and asterisks, indicating the fragmentary nature of the texts. In 
order to show just how much is actually preserved, and to pre¬ 
vent drawing inferences from words not actually fottnd in the 
texts, I have generally refrained from offering conjectural 
restorations. Occasionally 1 have restored a word or two where 
there seems to be no room for doubt as to the reading, but on the 
whole, even where a gap can be filled with virtual certainty (as 
in <|uotations from the Old Testament), I have left blank spaces 
where they actually occur in the manuscripts. No attempt is 
made, however, to indicate the extent of the gaps by the number 
of dots or asterisks. Dots indicate a loss of one or several words; 
a row of asterisks indicates a loss of one or several lines. 

Having regretted my decision not to have an index in DSS, I 
have provided one for volume and have included in it an 
index to DSS alsa Cross-references in the body of the book will 
help the reader to locate related passages, both in tliis volume 
and in DSS. Citations of the texts arc identified by the columns 
and lines of the raanoscripts and by the pages in DSS when the 
text is translated there. Beyond this no documentation is given. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of the permission graciously 
granted by Time to use the simplified map of Khirbet Qumran by 
K M. Chapin, Jr., which appeared in its issue of April 1$, 3.957. 
Quotations from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are 
taken, with the permission of the Oxford University Press, from 
R. H. Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa^ 
meni. The Oxford University Press has given permission also to 
quote from Edmund Wilson's The Scroffs from the Deed See. 
Pennission to quote C. D. Ginsbuig's The Essenes has been 
granted by the Macmillan Company. 

To the many scholars who have sent me their books and articles 


Till 


Preface 

I exteiid my thanks, with apologies (or not naming them indi¬ 
vidually- To Professors Frank M. Cross, Jr., and G. R. Driver I 
owe the privilege of being allowed to see advance proofs of their 
books. I only regret that I did not have time to make more use 
of them. 1 am grateful also to Father R. de Vaux for his kindness 
in answering requests for information. 

My wife has once more given me the invaluable assistance of 
a keen critical reading of my manuscript. The reader cannot know 
how much harder this book would have been to read without her 
help in clearing up or eliminating obscure statements. To my 
secretary, Suzanne F. Taylor, I am indebted for her ready co¬ 
operation. industry, and care in copying the manuscript, working 
extra hours and securing help when needed, and assisting in the 
compilation of the index and bibliography. Mr, Robert 0 . BaUou 
of The Viking Press has again my sincere thanks for proposing the 
composition of the book and for his considerate helpfulness in the 
course of its preparation. 

Millaa BuTvaows 

Yale University 
Oefoher 30,1557 
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THE STORY CONTINUED 
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Recent Developments 


TJTJTJTJIJTJTJTJTJTJTJTJIJIJ^^ 


The Dca (3 Sea Scroll's were discovered in America in the spring 
of 1955. They had been discovered in Palestine, of course, in 
1947, or perhaps in 1945, and during the years since then; in 
Europe they had been the subject of very lively discussion for 
several years. American scholars had taken part in the publication 
and study of the texts» and a few articles about them had appeared 
in newspapers and popular Journals; but the general reader was 
hardly aware of them. Not until The New Yorker, in May 1955, 
published a long article about them by Edmund Wilson were the 
scrolls really discovered by the American public. 

What followed was truly extraordinary, l^e issue of The New 
Yorker containing Wilson’s article sold out in a few days. When 
the Oxford University Press in the autumn brought out Wilson’s 
article, somewhat expanded, as a boo):, it immediately leaped into 
the category of best sellers and remained there for many months. 
So great was the current created that even my thick, heavy book. 
The Dead Sea ScroUs, published in November, was sucked into 
the whirlpool of best sellers for a while. The scrolls became a 
favorite subject for books, articles, and even cartoons. Enormous 
audiences turned out for lectures about them. Sensational and 
even silly statements were made, but they only increased the 
interest. 

It is not hard to see why people were $0 much interested .in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Many thouglit that anything to which The New 
Yorker would devote the greater part of an issue must be interest* 

a 
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ing, and anything on which Edmund Wilson would write must be 
important. The story as he told it was fascinating, and a surprising 
archeological discovery always appeals to the sense of romance. 
But there was mere to it than that. The experience of speaking 
to many audiences about the scrolls, usually with a time for ques¬ 
tions after the lecture, has convinced me that the chief factor in 
this extraordinary public interest ir^ the scrolls was religious. Peo¬ 
ple wanted to know what these documents would mean for tradi¬ 
tional beliefs. Some were anxious lest the foundations of their 
faith might be weakened; some welcomed what they thought 
might justify their own rejection of the faith of their fathers; still 
others were rather amused by what looked like an embarrassiueiu 
for beliefs and institutions in which they were not interested. 

Mr. Wilson had taken up and carried further the suggestions of 
Professor Andi^ Dupont-Sommer which had aroused much con¬ 
troversy in France several years earlier. Dupont-Sommer had said 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls made Jesus seem like “an astonishing 
reincamation” of the earlier teacher of righteousness of whom 
the scrolls speak. Wilson suggested that the monastery of Qumraii, 
where the scrolls were made, might have been “the real cradle of 
Christianity.'* This Nvould mean, he added, that Christianity did 
not owe its existence to a divine intervention but to the general 
process of social evolutiozL The origin of Christianity was a mere 
incident in human history. That is what really worried thousands 
of people. We who had been studying the texts were asked over 
and over again what effect they would have on “the unioueness of 
Christ.” 

The excitement reached fever heat in the spring of 2956, when 
the press in this country carried reports of BBC radio talks by 
John Allegro of the University of Manchester, one of the intema- 
tional team of scholars engaged in the study and publication of 
the scroll hagments at the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem. In 
these talks the career of the "Essene” teacher of righteousness 
and the ideas of his followers about him were represented as an¬ 
ticipating Christian history and beliefs even more closely than 
Dupont-Sommer or Wilson had intimated. The teacher of right¬ 
eousness. Allegro said, had been ciudffed; bis followers expected 
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him to rije from the dead and rehira aa Messiah and Judge at the 
end of the world. la part these astonishing assertions were based 
on texts which Allegro himself published later. For the most part, 
however, as he promptly acknowledged, they were drawn froro 
inference rather than evidence. 

Was Jesus really an Essene? Was his gospel merely derived 
from the teachings of this pre-Christian Jewish sect? Is the Chris¬ 
tian faith just a product of social evolution? Because these ques¬ 
tions have caused so much concern and confusion, and because I 
have been accused of treating them too casually in my previous 
book, they will have to be given a thorough airing in this volume. 
In order to have all the facts before us, however, we must first take 
up the story of the discoveries themselves and bring it up to dale. 
When my book on the scrolls went to press, the 1955 excavation 
at Hiirbel Qumran had been completed, hut very little information 
about it had been released. Four of the caves containing manu¬ 
script fragments had just been found whUe the excavation was 
going on. The Aramaic scroll found in the first cave in 1947 and 
the copper scroll found in Cave 3 in 1952 were still unopened. 
Cave 21 had not yet been discovered- 
For the details of what had happened before the spring of 1955 
I must refer to my previous book, which from now on I shall for 
convenience designate simply as DSS. A brief review of the story, 
however, may be helpful at this point. Eleven, if not thirteen' 
years ago a young Bedouin goatherd in the desolate region south 
of Jericho, near the northwestern comer of the Dead Sea, hap¬ 
pened upon a cave containing ancient Hebrew and Aramaic man- 
uscripta- He now says, in a statement recently published by W. H. 
Brownlee, that he found the manuscripts in 1945 and kept them 
for two years. Some of them, at any rate, were sold in 1947 to the 
Hebrew University, others to the Archbishop of the Syrian Ortho¬ 
dox Church in Jerusalem. The Syrian Archbishop s scrolls were 
purchased in 1^ for the Hebrew University; all the scrolls found 
in 1945 or 1947 are therefore now in Israel, They include a com¬ 
plete manuscript of the book of Isaiah about a thousand years 
older than the earliest Hebrew manuscript of the Old Testament 
previously known, another manuscript of Isaiah less complete and 
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a little later, and several works of ancient Jewish literature which 
hft H beoi quite unknown. In 1949 the cave was rediscovered and 
excavated, and a great many fragments of manuscripts were un* 
covered: these and everything found since then are in Jordan, at 
the Palestine Museum of Jerusalem. (The sites of all these dis¬ 
coveries, of course, are in Jon^.) 

Kot far south of Cave 1, on the edge of a valley named Wady 
Qumran, was a mined building called Khirbet Qumran (i.e., 
Qumran Ruin). The excavation of this building was begun in 
1951 and continued until 1956. It proved to be the headquarters 
of a Jewish monastic coinmvmity, commonly identified with the 
Essenes of whom ancient writers tell us. Established in the last 
part of the second century before Christ, and occupied, with an 
interruption of about thirty years, until the First Jewish Revolt 
against Rome in 66-70 a.d., this building was clearly the place 
where many of the manuscripts found in the cave bad been made. 

The year 1951 marks the beginning of other discoveries also. In 
another valley on the western side of the Dead Sea, the Wady 
Murabbaat, a few miles farther to the south than the Wady 
Qumran, Bedouins found in 1951 a quite separate collection of 
fragmentary manuscripts from the early second century a.d., the 
time of the Second Jesvish Revolt against Rome. Other fragments 
were brought in by the Bedouins from a place in the same region 
which has never been definitely located. In 1952 four caves in the 
Wady Murabbaat were excavated. They yielded pieces of second- 
century letters, contracts, deeds, and odier dociunents, and also 
manuscripts of books of the Old Testament later than those from 
the cave near lOurbet Qumran but still older by several centuries 
than any other Old Testament manuscripts known hitherto. 

While the excavations in the Wady Murabbaat were going on. 
the Bedouins found another cave containing remnants of manu¬ 
scripts north of the Wady Qumran, near Cave 1. A rigorous ex¬ 
ploration of the surrounding region was undertaken. Many caves 
were explored, and in one of them was found the copper scroll 
already mentioned. 

During that same busy suzmoer (1952), a third collection of 
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$tin later manuscripts was found in the mins of a Christian mon¬ 
astery. Khirbet Mird. about three miles northwest o( Khirbet 
Qumran. This site was excavated the following yeai*. and menu* 
scripts of the Byzantine period in several languages were found. 
It was in 195a also that the Bedouins found a fourth cave in the 
Wady Qumran very close to Khirbet Qumrao. and a little later 
two other caves were found. By far the richest of all the caves in 
manuscript fragments was Cave 4. As I have already said, four 
more caves with scraps of manuscripts were discovered during 
^955 campaign of excavation at Khirbet Qumran. At about 
the same time a badly damaged scroll of the minor prophets from 
the second century a.d. was found by Bedouins in a cave of the 
Wady Murabbaat. 

This was the state of affairs when my book, DSS, was written. I 
had not tlien heard of the four new caves or the scroll of the minor 
prophets and bad very little informatioa concerning the results of 
the excavation. From now on, therefore, we are entering new ter* 
litory, though of course we shall not be the first to traverse it. 
Other books published since mine, including several excellent 
books in English, have dealt with the new material, sometiines 
more fully than I am able to deal with it here. 

Referring in D$5 to the purchase of the Syrian Archbishop’s 
scrolls and their transfer to Israel, I expressed the hope that the 
Aramaic scroll might soon be opened and published. This hope 
was guicldy realized. More of the text of the scroll was recovered 
than I had thought would be possible. Mr. James Biberkreut, who 
was entrusted with the opening of the scroll in Israel, subjected it 
to controlled humidity, cautiously and patiently unroUed it, 
treated it when opened, and succeeded in recoveriog three whole 
columns in the innermost end of the scroll and substandal parts of 
several other columns. This task was completed before the end 
of 1955. In the autumn of 195^ a preliminary publication of the 
text, including columns il and xix->xxii, was issued by Nahman 
Avigad and Yigael Yadin under the title A Genesis Apocryj>}ion. 

Because of the references to Lamech and his wife in small bits 
of the text which bad come loose on the outside of the scroll, it 
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liad heem supposed that this might be the lost apocryphal hook 
of Lamech. ^tead of that, the text was found to consist of stories 
from the book of Genesis^ retold in Aramaic. Naturally this late 
version of the stories adds no authentic historical information to 
what is given in Genesis. What it shows is how these stories were 
understood among the Jews of the last century before Christ 
Comparison with other Jewish sources of the same period brings 
out many details of interest to specialists. The narrative resembles 
parts of the book of Enoch and even more the book of Jubilees. 
It may even have been one of the sources for Jubilees. The most 
significant aspect of the document, however, is its language. Here 
we have for ^e first time an extended text of a dialect of Aramaic 
used by Jews in Palestine in the time of Christ. For the study of 
the Gospels, and in particular the words of Jesus> this is very 
important. 

The romantic interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls was enhanced by 
the announcement that the copper scroH-K^r scrolls, since what 
had been originally a single scroll was found in two pieces, rolled 
up separately—had been opened. The story of the protracted 
effort to open these scrolls is a tale of the triumph of patience and 
skill over many difficulties. Since the discovery of the scrolls in 
1^2, scientists in Europe and America had been trying to develop 
a process by which the brittle, completely oxidized copper might 
be restored and softened. Success in this endeavor was finally 
attained, but not in time to use the process on the scroll. When 
Professor A. H. Corwin of the Johns Hopkins University an¬ 
nounced is 1^6 that success bad at last crowned his efforts, the 
authorities in charge of the scrolls had already decided to have 
them cut open, and had been done in England by Professor 
Wright Baker of Manchester University. After filling the loose 
spaces between the convolutions of each scroll with plaster of 
Paris, running a spindle through the center of the soxfil, coating 
the outside of it with a plastic compositiozi, and baking it. be 
moxmted it so that it could turn on the spindle like a piece of 
meat being roasted over a fire, and could also move on rails under 
a very fine circular saw of a kind used for splitting pen*point5. 
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With this sskW he then cut narrow strips lengthwise from the outer< 
most layer of the scroll, one after another, turning the scroll after 
each cut and repeating the ooatmg and baking as often as neces¬ 
sary, until the whole scroll had been cut up into strips. Care was 
taken to make the cuts where the letters of the text, which bad 
been punched into the copper so that they were visible in reverse 
on the outside of the scroll, would not be damaged Each strip 
was carefully removed, cleaned, placed in a tray made for the 
purpose, and photographed. As a result of this care, not a letter 
was lost in the process. 

The beginning of April 195$ saw the task completed. Twelve 
columns of the Hebrew text, of whi^ only about 5 per cent had 
deteriorated beyond recovery, were thus brought to light. The 
form of the script points to the middle of the £rst century A.n. as 
the time when the scroll was made. The scribe, if he can be so 
called, made many mistakes in spelling and grammar and some¬ 
times mixed letters of the “cursive” script used for everyday writ¬ 
ing with those of the formal script. The text itself has not yet been 
released: it is therefore impossible to give a full translation now. 
Only a few paragraphs have been made public, and these only in 
translation, but they give a general idea of the scroll s contents 
and confirm the hypothesis of Professor Kuhn of Heidelberg, inen- 
doned in my previous book. About sixty places in Palestine where 
vast treasures are said to be hidden are listed, though unfortu¬ 
nately they are designated too vaguely to permit exact identifica¬ 
tion. 

Father J. T. Milik, who is in charge of the publication of the 
scrolls, has given these samples: 

In the large cistern whi^ is in the Court of the Peristyle, in a recess 
at the bottom of it, hidden in a bole opposite the upper opening: 900 
talents (Col. i, lines 6-8). 

Id the dstem which is below the rampart, on the east aide, in a place 
hollowed out of the rock: 600 bars of silver (ii. lo-rs). 

Close by, below the southero comer of the portico, at Zadoks tomb, 
ondemeatb the pilaster in the exedra: a vessel of mceose in pine wood, 
and a vessel of incense in cassia wood (xi, 1-4). 
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In the pit ne^y, toward di8 north in a hole openiog toward dio 
north near the graves, there is a copy of this document with explana¬ 
tions, measurements, and all details (xii, 1^13). 

The total quantity of treasure listed amounts to something like 
two hundred tons of gold and silver, as well as other precious 
materials, That any such treasure was ever actually buried in such 
places is open to doubt. The archeologists who are working on the 
scrolls and fragments in Palestine seem to be convinced that the 
whole thing is purely imaginary, Millk suggests that the docu¬ 
ment had no official character but was the work of an individual, 
probably a beimit who lived in one of the caves and was presum¬ 
ably but not necessarily a member of the Qumran community. 
Ibis theory, however, makes all the more mysterious the use of 
copper for this scroll, and for this one alone among all that have 
been found in the region. The preservation of thi< document must 
have been considered sufficiently important to justify the use of 
such valuable material and such a painfully slow method of 
writing. 

But if there really was such an extraordinary treasure, what was 
it, and what did the community of Qumran, which despised 
wealth, have to do with it? Had the pooled wealth of the mem¬ 
bers of the community, who renounced riches and put all they 
had into the common treasury when they joined the order, be¬ 
come so great that they did not know what to do with it and 
could only bury it? If so, they were obviously still unwilling to 
dispose of their treasure altogether and forget it Were they saving 
it to support the armies of bght in the impending ftn»] war with 
the forces of darlmess? Or did this wealth not belong to them at 
all? Was this the temple treasure, of which Josephus tells us that 
much was seized by the Romans but some was hidden from them? 
Were the devout monks of Qumran entrusted with the inventory 
and list of hiding places Just because they were known to be 
trustworthy and free from covetousness? This has been seriously 
suggested, but the attitude of sect to the temple and its priest¬ 
hood does not favor the su^estion. 

A further difficuify is that this theory would put the date of the 
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scroll at the very end of the time when the settlement at Qumran 
was cxxnjpied, if not after its destruction. Jerusalem was not taken 
and the temple was not destroyed until 70 A.D., two years after 
the date set by the excavators of Khiibet Qumran as the end of its 
monastic existence. The war had begun, to be sure, in 66. The 
siege of Jerusalem lasted five months, and its end could have been 
foreseen before it began. The temple treasures could have been 
dispersed, and a list of the places where they were hidden, with 
an inventory of the amounts deposited at each place, could have 
been prepared before 68 a.d. 

An origin in the Jerusalem priesthood might explain the differ¬ 
ence in language between this document and all the other Qum- 
ran scrolls. They are written in a “neo-classical" Hebrew, imitating 
as closely as possible the language of the Old Teatament; this is 
written in a later, more colloquial dialect, more lilce that of the 
Mishnah, the oldest part of the Talmud. It is still difficult, bow* 
ever, to imagine how the record could have come into the posses¬ 
sion of the Qumran commumty or a hermit living in a nearby 
cave. Or are we to imagine a solitary fugitive from Jerusalem 
taking refuge in this cave with his precious copper scroD after the 
destruction and abandonment of t^ Qumran settlement? 

Cecil Roth, who believes that the men of Qumran wen not 
Essenes but Zealots, has recently suggested a solution of the prob¬ 
lem which he feels is almost too sensational to be mentioned by a 
“sober don" like himself. From Josephus we leam that in the 
autumn of 66 a.o. the Zealots captured the treasures of the royal 
palaces and the “pay-chest" of ^ Romans. Later some of them 
established themselves for a while in the temple area, where they 
hod access to the temple vessels and stores of incense. When they 
hid this treasure they might naturally, Roth supposes, make a 
crude copy of the inventory on some such imperishable material 
as copper and fasten it to the wall of a temple chamber. Durmig 
the siege of the dty by the Romans thk list would be ta kfn down, 
rolled up, and smuggled out of the city to the headquarters of the 
sect The idea of displaying an inventory of hidden treasure on 
the wall of even an inner chamber of the temple does not strike 
one as hi^ily plausible. It is worth recording, however, along 
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with other guesses. In any case this explanation falls to the ground 

if the Qumran sectarians were not Zealots (see pp. 271-73). 

The most formidable objection to any theory which assumes 
that the list of treasures and hiding places is in any sense authen¬ 
tic is the fabulous amount involved. No treasure ever accumulated 
in Palestine could have attained such a staggering value. If there 
is any reference at all to a treasure that ever existed, the figures 
are unquestionably exaggerated. There would be no point in such 
an exaggeration of the value of a real hidden treasure. In legend 
and folklore, however, exaggeration of this sort is to be expected, 
It has been suggested that the document preserves a bit of 
ancient tradition concerning the treasures of the first temple, de¬ 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 b . c . Cherished, perhaps, espe¬ 
cially among the priests, and so inherited by the priestly group 
which established the Qumran community, the tradition nay 
have gained much in the telling through the centuries until its 
skeleton, the inventory, was inscribed in copper. The probability 
that the list rests on an old tradition is enhanced by the fact that 
some of the places named were no longer inhabited in the Roman 
period. Their abandonment before that time, we are told, has 
been archeologically demonstrated. Proof of this statement, of 
course, must await the publication of the text of the scroU. 

In any case, the mystery of the use of copper for this document 
remains. Before the contents of the text had been determined, it 
was thought that it might be a proclamation or a set of regula¬ 
tions affixed to a wall in the main building of Qumran, But who 
would publicly exhibit in such a fashion, even in a closed com¬ 
munity, a list of bidden treasures? The shape of the document 
also, a long strip which could be rolled up in a scroll, would be 
poorly suited to such a purpose. At any rate, the man who made 
the copper scroll must have considered its contents very impor¬ 
tant, and this would seem to imply that he believed it to be an 
authentic record of a real treasure, 

An interesting suggestion which meets some of these difficulties 
has been advanced by Del Medico. The Sadduqites, whom he 
believes to be the group responsible for some of the scrolls, had 
initiation ceremonies in the course of which the neophyte was 
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required to take an oath. They would not follow the rabbmic 
custom of laying the hand on a scroll of the Torah while swearing; 
instead they might 5wear by the treasury of the sanctuary, From 
the Damascus Document, which he cozuiders medieval, Del 
Medico infers that the Qaraite sect of the Middle Ages used 
such an oath, but the passage which he cites does not wanant 
such an irtference. Regardless of what the Qaraites may have 
done, however, the sect of Qumran might conceivably have had 
such a practice. 

To continue with Del Medico's suggestiori, the initiation oath 
included a promise to devote the candidate's possessions to the 
society. To strengthen his resolution, a scroll of shining copper 
listing the supposed treasures of the group was perhaps unrolled 
before him, and he was required to lay his hand on It while tabng 
his oath. No society or sect, of course, possessed any such t7eas> 
ures, hut the Sadduqites, who considered themselves the only 
legidmate priests, may have felt that the temple treasures b^ 
longed to them. The tomb of Zadok (Hebrew sadoq or ^cdduq), 
mentioned at the end of the copper scroll may have been 
tomb of Rabbi Sadduq, the founder cd this group. Del Medico 
goes on to say that the copper iniCiation*scroll of the heredcal 
Sadduqites was confiscated and committed to the "genizah.** The 
advantage of this theory Is that it suggests a reason for the use cd 
copper for this document; its weakiess is its involvement in the 
“genizah*'theory (seepp, 15-19). 

We can only present all these problems as questions to which 
no sure answer may ever be forthcoming. Perhaps we shall never 
know whether there really was such a treasure or not If there 
was, certainly none of it is likely to be found at this late date. All 
that we can say with assurance is that the copper scrolls were 
opened and the study of their text was begun in 1956. 

Mean^^le another startling discovery had been made. In 
February 1956, while the work on the copper scrolls was going on 
in England, the Bedouins found in the Qumran area, a little to 
the north of Cave 1, still another cave, the eleventh. In the im¬ 
portance of ib contenb, Cave ix rivals Cave l and Cave 4. Since 
the discovery of the first scrolls in 1947, nothing like them in the 
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amount of teict preserved m each document had been found. Al¬ 
most everything from the other caves, important as it was, con¬ 
sisted of small fragments which had to be painfiiDy sorted and 
pieced together, leaving at best many large gaps in the te^rt. Very 
httle information concerning the manuscripts of Cave ii has yet 
been released, but it is (mown that they include five relatively 
complete scrolls like those of Cave i. Part of the book of Leviticus 
is contained in a beautifully written little scroll, and there are 
said to be also large parts of an Apocalypse of the New Jerusalem. 
Whether this is the same composition of which fragments were 
found in Caves i, 2, and 4 is not yet blown. A scroU of Psalms and 
an Aramaic Targum of Job are reported also. The world will await 
with impatience further news about the nature of these latest 
finds. 

The preparation, examination, and publication of the other texts 
has been going on in the meantime. The first volume in the official 
publication of texts found or acquired since 1947 appeared while 
D 5 S was in production, barely in time to be noted at die end of my 
bibliography. It contained all the fragmeots found when the first 
cave was excavated in 1949, together with others that were pur¬ 
chased from dealers in antiquities who had bought them from 
the Bedouins. A few other texts have been published meanwhile in 
scholarly journals, including some of those from Cave 4 from 
which Allegro’s startling inferences were drawn. Translations of 
the most important of these will be found at the end of this 
volume. 

It is an extraordinary fact that this work has continued, thou^ 
not without difficulties and interruptions, during die trying con¬ 
ditions of the past few years. At the time of the Israeh invasion of 
Egypt in October 1956, it seemed that Jordan was likely to be 
the victim of an attack. On November 3. therefore, the manuscripts 
in the Palestine Museum at Jerusalem were taken to Amman for 
safety and stored in the vaults of the Ottoman Bank. While there, 
of course, diey could not be studied; they also su£ered slightly 
from dampness. For four mondis they remained there, but by the 
end of February 1957 it seemed safe to bring them back. The 
government appoint^ the Director of Antiquities, the Assistant 
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Director, the Mayor of Jerusalem, and the directors cpf the French 
and American schools of archeology as a committee to hdng the 
manuscripts to Jerusalem and supervise their study and publica¬ 
tion. The committee with its precious charge was officially wel¬ 
comed by municipal officials, and the work on the scrolls was 
resumed. It was found necessary, however, before further study 
could be undertaken, to take the fragments out from between the 
glass plates where they had been carefully placed, and to clean 
them again in order to remove any trace of dampness. This trying 
chore f^ to Father Milik and Dr. Huntzlnger, the only members 
of the team of scholars present at the time. 

Not oniy have new discoveries been made and more tenets pub¬ 
lished; the discussion of the material has proceeded also at a con¬ 
stantly accelerating pace and m greater and greater volume as 
more scholars (and others) took part in it. All this has produced 
and will continue to produce much new light on the meaning, 
relationships, and impbeations of these documents. There is now 
much more light and less heat than in the early disputes which I 
recorded in P$$. This is forcunate, of course, but it makes a less 
interesting stoiy. It would hardly be practicable, in any case, to 
present here a chronicle of the theories and arguments presented 
since i95S< Some of them are significant and must be taken into 
account as our discussion proceeds, even though this occasionally 
entails some repetition of points already treated in DSS. 

One such point may be considered here. This is the question 
whether the Dead Sea Scrolls were the library of the Qumran 
community or manuscripts which had been condemned by the 
Jewish authorities and committed to the *‘genizah” (plural “gem- 
zot"), a burial place for heretical writings, defective copies of the 
sacred books, and other documents which were unlawful but for 
any reason could not be destroyed (D 5 S, pp. 75-77) > Sukeeik, 
purchased some of the scrolls m 1947> maintained from the 
beginning Cave 1 was a genizah, and he was supported in 
this view by H. E. Del Medico. Their arguments, however, were 
largely forgotten after the ezeavatios of Khirbet Qumian showed 
that it had been the center <d an active community until the time 
of die First Jewish Revolt against Rome. The remains of what 
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seemed to have been the scriptorium of this monastic settlement, 
with its long table and inkwells, supported the conclusion that 
the community had itself produced the manuscripts and had hid> 
den them in ihe caves for safety in the last perilous days before 
the destruction of its buildings and the dispersal or massacre of 
its members. The theory that these were condemned books, which 
had been buried to prevent them from being used again, was 
therefore generally abandoned. A vigorous attempt to revive it, 
however, has now been made by Del Medico, and his arguments 
deserve attention. 

The number of caves in which manuscripts were found and the 
enormous quantity of this material seem to IDel Medico to favor 
the idea of a genizah, or rather of many genizot. The fact that 
not all the manuscripts were kept in jars indicates that no great 
care was taken to preserve them; discarded scrolls, for that mat¬ 
ter, were sometimes buried in jars and in oaves in early times. 
The linen wrappings of the scrolls in Cave i correspond to the 
rabbinic requirements for the wrapping of manuscripts relegated 
to a genizah. Not only the Qumran caves but those of the Wady 
Murabbaat also were genizot, according to Del Medico. During 
the Second Revolt (13Z-135 An.) they were used by the Jewish 
rebels, but before and after that time they served as genizot. The 
documents found in them do not conform to orthodox usage but 
are exactly such as would be committed to a genizah by the 
rahbis. 

Del Medico feels, and apparently with good reason, that some 
Christian scholars have rejected his and Sukenik's view because 
they have misunderstood the nature of a genizah. The manu¬ 
scripts found in Cairo near the end of the last century, including 
the Damascus Document, had been kept in a storeroom con¬ 
nected with a Qaiaite Jewish synagogue; this has been commonly 
called a genizah, and the notion has thus got abroad that a 
genitah was always near a synagogue, if not attached to it On 
the contrary^ says Del Medico, a genizah of orthodox Jews is al¬ 
ways connected with a cemetery, and b the Orient a cemetery 
is never near a synagogue. Whether the Cairo genizah is properly 
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so called or not, it belonged to Qaraites, who are not orthodox 
Jews, 

Del Medico s most Impressive argument for bis contention is 
drawn from the condition in which the scrolls and fragments were 
found. Discussing in detail the seven documents found in Cave 1, 
he concludes that none of them bad been preserved with the In¬ 
tention of being recovered later; five of them had been dehber- 
ately mutilated before being taken to the cave. Three of them— 
the Habakkuk Commentary, the War scroll, and the Manual of 
Discipline—were more or less badly eaten away at one end, so 
that the bottoms of the columns were destroyed. This was not, 
I>e] Medico claims, the work of rats or wonns or the result of 
decay; the ends of these scrolls bad been burned in accordance 
with the rabbinic practice of partially or symbolically burning a 
manuscript before putting it in the geoisah, when it was not dear 
whether it should be burned or buried. The scroll of the Thanks¬ 
giving Psalms had been tom to pieces and crushed together like 
wastepaper. The second Isaiah scroll had been twisted while wet, 
having t»eo perhaps dropped by mistake into water. The Aramaic 
Lamech scroll (Genesis Apocryphon) had apparently been dam¬ 
aged accidentally, perhaps by wine spilled on it, and then deliber¬ 
ately further mutilated before being sent to the genizah. The only 
one of the seven scrolls of Cave i which had not been mistreated 
in any such way was the great Isaiah scroU, whose relegation to 
the genizah is sufficiently explained by its unorthodox text, or per- 
h^s simply by the fact that it had been used until it was worn 
out. 

Del Medico ridicules the idea that rats were responsible for all 
this damage. This would mean, be says, that they had a marked 
predilection for the bottoms of the pages and did not attack the 
tops, that they liked some boob of Scripture so well aa to leave 
only insignificant bits of them but had a strong aversion for the 
book of Isaiah; that they even preferred some of the Psalms to 
others. In the caves of the Wady Murabbaat rats had obviously 
chewed many manuscripts to pieces and used them to make their 
nests, but no such nests made of old manuscripts were found in 
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the Qumran caves. The Wady Murabbaat caves are situated at 
about sea Jevel; the QumraiJ area is a thousand feet lower, where, 
says Del Medico, rats could hardly live. This is quite erroneous- 
Leading naturalists say that the most characteristic animals of 
diis region are the rodents. Harding, in the official account of the 
excavation of Cave i, reports that many olive-stones and date- 
stones "well gnawed by rats” were found in the cave. These surely 
had not been symbolically humedt 

Even if rats could be eliminated, worms and decay would stiU 
have to be taken Into account. The damage to one end only of a 
scroll is easily understood if the scroll had been placed in a jar, 
leaving one end more exposed than the otherj it must then be 
assumed, to be sure, that the bottom end was the one exposed in 
each case. That some scrolls sufiered more damage than others 
may be explained also by the fact that some were better protected 
diac others. It is still a fact to be lalcen into account, however, 
that some of the scrolls seem to have been left in the caves in the 
first place in a damaged condition How far this is true it is hard to 
determine, because, as Del Medico recognizes, those removed 
from the caves by Bedouins and illegal excavators seem to have 
received rather rough treatment. At the same time it must be 
admitted that if any of die manuscripts were already hadly dam¬ 
aged when they were left in the caves, their preservation as parts 
of a treasured library is hard to explain. 

Less impressive are the arguments drawn by Del Medico from 
the nature of the scrolls themselves. The book of Isaiah, he says, 
was too familiar to require the careful preservation of any partic¬ 
ular copy. A librarian would hardly accept this argument, espe¬ 
cially if the copy in question was a very old one. The Isaiah 
scrolls and the manus^pts of other canonical books ^uch sur¬ 
vive only in fragments were not, Del Medico thinks, especially 
beautiful or valuable. The fact that many copies of some books 
were included in the collection, however, and more of some than 
of others, still seems to favor the belief that this was an active, 
mud) used library. 

What has seemed to dispose of the genizah theory, since the 
first round of discussion, is the excavation of the ruined building. 
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Khirbet Qumrao. This was found to have been the headquarters 
of a cotninuTu^> the same community that had used the caves in 
its vicmity. The ooonection was established by the appearance of 
the same kind of pottery found in Cave 1, some inscribed pot¬ 
sherds with the same form of Hebrew writing used in the manu- 
scripts^ the remains of what might well have been a table on 
which manuscripts were copied, and even three inkwells. Del 
Medico, however, sees in all this no evidence against his position. 
He has a ready explanation for everything. How convincing it is 
we must consider when we have reviewed the results of the latest 
excavations, The genizah theory cannot in any case be considered 
entirely dead. Albright has recently expressed the opinion ^at 
Cave X was "probably to some extent, at least," a genizah; he 
apparently means, however, that it was used as such by the 
Qumran community itself. 

Meanwhile other explanations have been offered for the hiding 
of the scrolls in the caves. In a review of my book and others on 
the scrolls, which unfortunately 1 cannot now find or identify, 
attention was called to a passage in the pseudepi graphical As¬ 
sumption of Moses as showing that it was a part of the task of a 
Jewish sect to copy books and store them in caves. In this passage 
(1:15-18) Moses gives Joshua some hooks and tells him to anoint 
^em with cedar oil and store them in earthen vesseb. 

Similarly H. J. Schonfield, in a book graciously dedicated to me 
and the American Schools of Oriental Besearch, suggests that the 
manuscripts were hidden in accordance with the words of the 
angel in Daniel 19:9, that they might be ‘‘shut up and sealed 
until the time of the end.* It is by no means impossible that some 
such idea was in the minds of the men of Qucoran when they hid 


their manuscripts io the caves. In that case, however, the texts 
of the Wady Murabbaat would require a different explanation. It 
must be supposed thflt tiiey were kept and used in the caves hy 
people lodging there, and were abandoned when their owners 
moved elsewhere, perhaps at the end of Bax Cocheba s disastrous 
revolt. 
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The findings of the first three seasons of excavation at Khirhet 
Qumian (November 24 to December 12, 1951; February 9 to 
April 24, 1953; and February 13 to April 14, i 954 ) 
marized vrtth a brief reference to the fourdi campaign (Febnjary 
% to April 6» 1955) in DSS <pp. 54 - 5 ^. 64-69), A fifth campaign 
has been carried out since then (February 18 to March 28, 1956). 
A somewhat clearer and fuller description of the establishment 
- can now be given, though it was so elaborate that the fuller the 
picture is the less dear it is likely to be. We must try to find a 
golden mean between a simple but inadequate sketch and a com¬ 
plete but confusing description. The map used as frontispiece for 
this volume will help to clarify the account 
The main building of the community in the days of ite greatest 
activity was not the earliest one at the site. In DSS (p. 68) I re* 
marked that pottery from the eighth and seventh centuries b.c, 
was found in 1954. but that no remains of buildings of that period 
had survived Such remains were found the next year, when the 
area to the west of the main building was excavated. A wall en¬ 
closing a roughly rectilinear area was discovered, and within 
tMs enclosure was the only round dstem that has been found at 
Qumran- Unsuited as the region is and doubtless always has been 
for human habitation, there evidenUy was a settlement here in 
&e days of the Hebrew monarchy. Several scholars have argued 
very plausibly that this was the *^ity of Salt* mentioned in Joshua 
15:6a. 

flO 
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The other three cjtie5 named in this and the preceding verse, 
between Engedi and Beth*arabah, have now es a matter of fact 
been identified with three ruins in a small, level valley called the 
Buqeah, a few miles northwest of Khirbet Qumran and just below 
pnH to the west of iSiirbet Mird, the Byzantine ruin excavated in 
1953 (DSS, p. 64). During the summers of 1954 and 1955 Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., and J, T. MiliJc explored this valley and made sounds 
ings at the three ruins. They found that all three had been occu¬ 
pied from about the ninth to the early sixth century s.c. and con¬ 
cluded that they were the biblical cides of Mlddin (or Madon), 
Secacoh, and Nibshan. Cross and Milik suggest further that these 
were three cf the fortresses and store^ides built In Judah by 
Jehoshaphat (U Chronicles 17: u); a connection with Uriah's 
towers and cisterns in the wilderness (D Cbromcles dfido) has 
been suggested also. All this agrees with the recent demonstration 
by Martin Noth that the Buqeah is the biblical Valley of Aehor, 
where Achan, with his children and all his possessions, was “stoned 
with stones” and "burned with fire" {Joshua 7:24, eS; cp. 15:7; 
Inaijab 65:10; Hosea 2:15). These Israelite settlements, which 
came to an end about 600 b.c., have nothing to do with the com¬ 
munity which occupied (he site of Kbirbet Qumran some five 
centuries later, except that what was left of the ancient mascniy 
was incorporated by the new group in their own buildings. 

As the first three campaigns of excavation already established 
(DSS, p. 65), the main occupation of the site lasted from about 
100 B.c. or possibly a little earlier to the First Jewish Revolt 
against Rome in 66-^ A.D., with an interniption of from thirty to 
forty years/ The first period was brought to an end by a violent 
earthquake, probably the one which occurred in 31 B.c. To judge 
by the coins found in the ruins, the buildings remained deserted 
through the reign of Herod the Great and were not reoccupied 
until about the time of bis death in 4 b g. The secoad period of 
occupation then lasted until the wax with the Romans; its end 
came in 68 a.d. through a violent military attack, probabty by the 
Romans, followed by a fire which destroyed everything that 
would bum. There was also a brief period of occupation by 
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Reman soldiers, and during the Second Revolt in 132-135 a.d. 

the Jewiih rebels held the place for a while. 

The first buildings erected when the community was estab¬ 
lished at about 100 ».c. were relatively modest structures in the 
area to the west of the main building, which was erected not much 
later. Not much remains of these earliest buildings. The plan of 
the main building is now clear; what had been revealed by the 
first two seasons of excavation was confirmed and elaborated by 
the subsequent campaigns. The strong tower at the northwest 
comer is the most conspicuous feature of the building. To the east 
of this lies the kitchen, with several well-preserved hearths. Along 
the west side of the square, south of the tower, is a group of 
rooms, including a long room on the eastern side, next to the cen¬ 
tral courtyard. Above this room, in the upper story of the build¬ 
ing, there had been one like it, the “scriptorium,” containing the 
kmg table and benches where the senhes copied manuscripts. 
The remains of these and other indicaboas of scribal activity 
were found lying above the fallen-in ceiling of the lower room. 
On the south side of the square was the largest room of all, a long 
hall with four pillars in the eastern half of it which must have 
supported a roof or ceiling. It was probably in this hall that the 
members of the community met for study and prayers and for 
their meals. Crushed vessels which may have been used for the 
last of these meals before the building was destroyed were found 
to a comer of the room- A small room adjoining the hall at the 
western end contained over a thousand vessels neatly stacked; 
this was apparently the pantry or storeroom. The east side of the 
square was occupied by a laundry, a dstem, and a latrine. 

To the southeast of the main building, and attached to it, were 
several pools, a bath, and a large cistern, as well as a potter's 
workshop. Other cisterns were located at various points, both in¬ 
side and outside of the main building, with an elaborate system 
of conduits. The water of the Wady Qumran was brought by a 
long channel into the complex of buildings at the northwest cor¬ 
ner, down through the area west of the main building, and around 
to the south of it. In the western area were also mills, ovens, what 
may have been a forge, and silos. There was also in this area a 
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smaller building, in one room of which were found jars containing 
more frhan five hundred silver coins of the year 9^ B.c. These 
may have been brought in by the members of the sect when they 
reoccupied the monastery after 4 b.c, or they may have been hid¬ 
den by a robber while the site was deserted. 

A curious discovery of the 1955 season at IChlrbet Qiunran con¬ 
sisted of nearly forty deposits of animals' bones at rather widely 
scattered points. They were carefully buried in pots or large 
pieces of jars. Bones of sheep, goats, lambs, calves, and a few cows 
were included. It seems also that the bones do not represent whole 
animals but only the forequarter of each animal, Father de Vaux 
is convinced that they must be the remains of sacred meals oi the 
community, though there is nothing in any of the texts thus far 
deciphered to explain them. The number of animals involved, 
however, is hardly sufficient for a regular rite performed fre¬ 
quently for more than a century. We shall return to this problem 
when we discuss the community’s organization and ritual (pp. 

355 ^ 3 )' 

To the east of the main building is an esplanade, and beyond it 
is the cemetery, This contains about eleven hundred tombs neatly 
arranged in rows. They are not simple graves: a shaft has been 
sunk, with a loculus or niche for the body in its eastern wall. Here 
the body lies on its back, with the head to the south, about four 
feet below the surface of the ground. It is protected by tiles or 
bricks, but no gifts are buried with it. 

Six of these tombs were opened in 1953 and ^elve others in 
1.956. In all of these the skeletons were of men. Still farther to the 
east are more tombs, and there is a smaller cemetery to the south. 
Six tombs opened in these places were found to contain the skele* 
tons of women or children. Two tombs were opened also in an¬ 
other sm all cemetery to the north; in one of these a man was 
buried, in the other a woman. It would seem therefore that the 
main cemetery was reserved for the burial of men, presumably 
the regular members of the community. Who the women and 
children were who were buried in the other places is sdll a prob¬ 
lem. It is connected with the question whether the community 
included married men and families or only men who had re- 
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DOMSced maniage and family life. Ai we shall see when we come 
to that subject, the evidence on this point is ambiguous and con* 
fusing (pp. 376.363)- 

Between Khkbet Qumran and the oasis of Ain Feshkha, on 
the shore of the Dead Sea and about two miles to the south, there 
are several springs which may have been used for irrigation. The 
Roman naturalist Pliny describes the Cssenes who lived near the 
Dead Sea as '‘companions of palm trees* the community of Qum* 
ran, whether or not it was the group of Essenes to whom Pliny 
referred, may have cultivated the date palm for food. MllJk is 
this connection recalls the fact that many charred trunks of palm 
trees were found at BChlrbet Qumran. They had no doubt been 
used as posts and beams in the buildings, 

At Ain Feshkha itself de Vaux found In the spring of 1956 the 
remains of buildings from the same period as those of IQilrbet 
Qumran, Further excavation will be needed to determine tlielr 
nature more exactly, but it seems entirely probable that here was 
another center of the same religious group. 

Bit by bit these discoveries seem to be filling in our picture of 
an active community living In caves and huts in the vicinity of 
the Wady Qumran during the last century before Christ and the 
first century a.d.. having their meals together and meeting for 
worship and study at the central building, working at the mills 
and the pottery shop tliere, and devotedly copylrig the books of 
the Bible and other religious literature. Very few who have studied 
the texts and reports of the excavations have questioned the real¬ 
ity of this picture. There have been, and still are, a few skeptlci. 
however. One of them, H. E. Del Medico, has recently issued a 
vigorous challenge to the prevailing view and has proposed an 
altemadve explanation of ^e facts. 

1 have alr^y presented Del Medico's contention that the 
caves were used not as hiding places for the treasured library of 
a religious sect but as ‘‘genizot* for manuscripts condemned by 
the rabbinic authorities. But what does be do with the evidence 
ham the excavation of Khirbet Qumran? He pours out upon it 
the vials of acid ridicule. Scholars have been guilty, he says, of 
reasoning in a vicious circle. Starting from the theory that the 
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noQ-bibUcal scrolls found in Cave i; vere documents of the £$• 
senes, th^ proceeded to the excavation of the nearby ruins; now 
they start.from the assumption that these are the mins of an 
Essene settlement and proceed to the conclusion that the manu' 
scripts in the caves were an Essene library, 

Del Medico denies, in the first place, that there ever was such 
a sect as the Esscnes. Tlris part of his argunient we must consider 
when we take up the identification of the Qumran community 
(Chapter XXIIX}. In any case, he says, no ancient writer repre> 
sents the Essenes as spending their time copying manuscripts. He 
denies that there was ever any monastic sect in Judaism, that 
tliere was ever any settled life in the desolate region of the Wady 
Qumran, and that there was ever anywhere a Jewish setdement 
adjoining a cemetery. As for the inkweUs found in the ruins of the 
“scriptorium.*' were the Essenes, Del Medico asks, the only peo- 
pie In Judea who used inkwells? Their presence is sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for by the presence of a Roman guard or garrison of 
Jewish insurgents, since in any military organization reports must 
be seat and received. 

In the place of the generally accepted theory of an Essene com¬ 
munity and library, Del Medico o&rs his own hypothesis to ex¬ 
plain the evidence. Under the Hasmonean ruler Alexander Jon- 
neus (S03-76 B.c.) on ancient Israelite border fortress was rebuilt 
as a military post. During the reign of Herod it was abandoned, 
because at the time the border no longer followed the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. During this time, perhaps, the clay which 
had settled in the cisterns of the fortress may have led a potter 
to set up a workshop at the ruins for a while, using wood from 
the ruined buildings as fuel for hJs kiln. 

The cemetery was established by Jews; in fact, says Del 
Medico, two separate Jewish communities, one perhaps orthodox 
tad the other heretical, seem to have used it. One community 
established its headquarters at the northeastern comer of the slte» 
the ether at the opposite comer near the remalos of the potter’s 
shop. The tower of the abandoned fortress was restored for funer¬ 
ary use; the other buddings were erected as adjuncts to the ceme¬ 
tery. The large hall to the northeast and the one on the south 
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side of the courtyard were probably used for the recitation of 
prayers; the other rooms were used for the ritual washing of the 
dead, and the cister ns provided water for this and for the purifi* 
cation of those who came with the funeral processions or visited 
the tombs. Only gravediggers and caretakers lived at the place; 
Del Medico even finds evidence in a Qumran text that in the first 
century A.n. there were associations of men who had sacrificed 
their ritual purity to devote themselves to the care and burial of 
the dead. 

The Bomans occupied the place for a while, untroubled by 
Jewish scruples concerning contact with the dead. During the 
Second Revolt some of Bar Cocheba's troops were posted Acre. 
Still later, it seems. Christians used the cemetery end held their 
funeral love-feasts there. Del Medico sees a similarity in the ar¬ 
rangement of the Qumran buildings to that of later Christian 
cemeteries and suggests that Khirbet Qumran may exemplify an 
early prototype of such cemeteries. The Christian love-feasu, 
Del Medico claims, offer the only tenable explanation of the de¬ 
posits of animal bones found in 1955. This, of course, ignores the 
testimony of de Vaux that most oi these deposits were from the 
second period of the main occupation of the site (about 1 a.d. to 

68 A.D.). 

The crucial point in Del Medico's whole theory, of course, is its 
complete separation of the caves and manuscripts from the build* 
ings of Khirbet Qumran, except la $0 far as the vicinity of a 
cemetery is an appropriate location for a geniaab. Now it is a fact 
no manuscripts or fragments of manuscripts were found In 
the ‘‘scriptorium'' Itself, where they are supposed to have been 
made. The only connection with them there is the presence of the 
inkwells and ubles. Pottery of the same peculiar ^pe as that first 
found in Cave i, however, was found elsewhere In the building. 
At various points in the ruins, also, potsherds ware found bearing 
Hebrew writing of the same general ^pe as that of the manu¬ 
scripts. It sbo^d be remembered, moreover, that Cave 4, the 
richest of all in manuscript fragments, was on the edge of the 
plateau, very dose to the ruins. In 1955 a few more fragments 
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were found in rock chambers of the terrace on which the buildings 
stood 

Aside from the severance of any coimectioQ between the settle¬ 
ment and the caves, the chief objection to Del Medico’s theory is 
that it takes too many liberties with chronology. Things which, 
according to all the evidence, belong together in time are sepa¬ 
rated. The few Byzantine coins found are taken to Justify the idea 
that ChrlsUan funerals and love*feasts were held In the buildings, 
although these late coins were clearly dropped there long after 
the buildings had been destroyed. The Idea of a lonely potter’s 
shop on the site while it was otherwise deserted ignores the 
quantities of pottery vessels used in the settlement itself. Del 
Medico’s categorical denial of the possibility of settled human 
habitation in the Qumran region flies in the face of all the evi¬ 
dence that there was an active community life at the place. The 
dstems, baths, channels, silos» ovens, mills, and hearths are more 
numerous and elaborate than the personnel of a cemelery would 
require. A military garrison might have used them, but it Is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a military function for all the objects found in the 
rooms or to suppose that the place had any military importance 
during the particular periods of occupation indicated by the 
coins. On the whole, the chief interest of Del Medicos ingenious 
theory, based on much erudition, is that it shows how for one must 
venture into the improbable to find an alternative for the natural 
and obvious hypothesis of a monastic settlement. 

Turning now to the caves and their manuscripts, we may briefly 
review what was fovmd in each of them. The scrolls found in 
Cave 1 in 1947. having been described in DSS, need not detain 
us here, though we shall have to Include them later with the other 
texts in discussing the interpretation and implicatiODS of all the 
material. The fragments excavated In the same cave in 1949, with 
a few others pur^ased by the Palestiiie Museum in 1950, were 
published in 1955 by Barth^lemy and Milik (Discoveries in the 
Judaeon Desert, I). ’This volume appeared just in time to be men¬ 
tioned at the end of my bibliography in D 5 S, but not in time to 
be used in the preparation of ^e book. 
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The manuscripts found in the other caves, with a few excep¬ 
tions, have not yet been published. For most of them we are de¬ 
pendent on general descriptions. Cave a yielded 187 fragments, 
many of them quite small. Approximately onc-fouith of them 
belonged to biblical manuscripb- About forty non-biblical manu¬ 
scripts are represented by one or more fragments. Cave 3 is no¬ 
table chiefly for its copper scrolls, which we have already dis¬ 
cussed. There had been leather scrolls also in this cave, but rats, 
worms, and dampness had almost entirely destroyed them. 

After the first discovery of 1947, the cave whose contents 
aroused most excitement among scholars was Cave 4, which was 
not found until September 1952, although it had been almost 
under the feet of the archeologists when they were excavating 
Khirbet Qumrao. Milik has given an engaging account of the 
discovery of this cave. Some of the Bedouins one' evening were 
gathered in one of their tents, discussing the scrolls and fragments 
they had found and the amaring prices they bad received for 
them. An old man who had been dozing woke up and told them 
that once In his youth he was pursuing a wounded partridge 
when it suddenly disappeared In a hole in the rock. Following it, 
he found an ancient clay lamp and seme potsherds. When the 
young men heard this, t^y at once equipped themselves with a 
sack of flour, ropes, and lights, and, following the old man's direc¬ 
tions, sought the place he had described, near the top of the steep 
northern slope of the Wady Qumran, near the ruin. With the aid , 
of their ropes they were able to reach the little hole which was 
soon to be famous as Cave 4. 

With their extraordinary new mass of materials the Bedouins 1 
went up to Jerusalem in seard) of purchasers, knowing well that 
they could command a high price. At the £cole Biblique, Father . 

de Vaux skillfully bargained with them and finally agreed to pay | 

thirteen hundred pounds for a part of the collection. He also , 

telephoned to the Director of Antiquities at Amman, G. L. Hard- ; 

iog, informing him of the new discovery. With two soldiers * 

Harding went at once to Khirbet Qumran and found the Bedouins j 

still busily at work in relays. They had already taken thousands of I 
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higmcnts, which (bey e 3 cpected to seU u the rate of one pound 
per square centimeter. 

The government of Jordan promptly appropriated fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds from funds badly needed for health and agricultural 
projects. The price expected by the Bedouins was cut in half, bat 
much more money was stUl needed to buy the outstanding mate¬ 
ria] and preserve it from deterioration or complete destruction. It 
was wis^y agreed that foreign institutions which could find the 
money should be allowed to purchase some of the fragments, with 
the understanding that they be left at the museum at Jerusalem 
until they had been adequately studied and published, In DSS I 
was already able to report (p. 69) that McCiU University and the 
University of Manchester had purchased some of the material on 
this basis. Other lots were purchased by the Vatican, the UQive^ 
sity of Heidelberg, and the McCormick Theological Semlnaiy, 
Thus Canada, England, Italy. Germany, and the United States 
Nvlll eventually have portions of this hoard of ancient religious 
texts. The fragments could not be bought from the Bedouins all at 
once, but only in successive Jots. Not until the summer of 1956 
could the archeologists feel that the whole treasure was at last in 
hand. 

It was the accession of the vast material from Cave 4 which 
necessitated the appointment of an international team of scholars 
to study and publiAi the material In the pubUcatlon of the texts 
from all the caves, they expect to include In one volume every* 
tiling from Caves 3, 5, and 6, along with their report of the 
exploration of the Qumran area in 195a, whereas the texts from 
Cave 4 alone will require at least three volumes, one for the bibli¬ 
cal and two for the non-blbUcal texts. 

The biblical manuscripts are a treasur^trove in themselves. 
There are about a hundred of them. To be sure, they are all frag¬ 
mentary, consisting sometimes of only one piece or a handful of 
little scraps. Even when enough of can be sorted out and 
fitted together to restore the major part of a column or of several 
consecutive columns, there are stUl many gaps and holes which 
cannot be filled. Bearing this fact in mind, we may speak of ''nan- 
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uscriptseven though very little of some of them can be recov¬ 
ered. 

Id addition to their scrolls of the sacred books, the men of 
Qumiaa had books of selections from the Scriptures. Selections of 
texts are contained also in phylacteries. Four of these from Cave 
4 have been published by K. G. Kuhn. More extensive portions of 
text were us^ in the Qumran phylacteries than in those of ortho¬ 
dox Jews. In the wording of the text also, and in the order of the 
passages quoted, the phylacteries of Qumran are not in accord 
with later orthodox practice. 

Some of the works now known as the apocrypha and the 
pseudepigrapha were represented in Cave 4$ as 1 have occasion to 
note later. T^re were also pcrtioos of several non-blblical works 
known already from other caves and from the Cairo geniaah (see 
p. 16). together with others not represented elsewhere. Brief 
descriptions of these In alphabetical order will be found Id the 
Appendix at the end of this volume. 

Compared with Che enormous mass of material from Cave 4. 
the manuscript fragments of Cave 5 are meager indeed. There are 
a few pieces of biblical manuscripts, some of them important, and 
a few of Don-bibUcal works. The fragments from this cave, how¬ 
ever, are not numerous; they were all, moreover, very badly de¬ 
composed and very hard Co clean and handle. 

Cave 6 yielded a somewhat larger and mare satisfactory lot of 
fragments, unusual in that more than 90 per cent of them are 
papyrus. There are some biblical fragmeats, but those of non- 
biblical works are the most numerous. 

The cootects of Caves 7-10 are not yet revealed in any report 
I have seen, except for the fact that they include Inscribed pot¬ 
sherds as well as manuscript fragments, some of the btter being 
in Greek. As for Cave 11, only a few tantalizing hints have been 
dropped thus far. It had been a matter of wonder and perplexity 
that the only cave containing complete or relatively complete 
scrolls, instead of small fragments, was the one first found by sheer 
accident in 1.947. Now with Cave 11—will it be the Iast?~we have 
scrolls again (seep. 13). 

The scrolls and fragments of the eleven caves in the area sur- 
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rounding Khirbet Qumran are by no meaiu aU of the same age, 
and the writings contained in them, even apart from the boob of 
the Old Testament, were not all necessarily composed within (he 
same religious group. At the same time, unless we revert to the 
genizah theory, they were all obviously preserved, copied, and 
used by the community which had its headquarters at Khirbet 
Qumran. In that sense at least they have a certain unity, and, with 
the possible exception of a few of the oldest manuscripts, all come 
from the same limited period of time, the period within which the 
buildings and caves were occupied by the sect now commonly 
identified with the Essenes. 

An entirely separate and quite different body of manuscripts, 
both In date and in religious associations, is the collection from 
the Wady Murabbatt (DSS, pp, syf, 87,320). These come mostly 
from the time of the Second Jewish Kevolt against Rome (13a- 
13$ A.D.), whereas the latest of the Qumran manuscripts are fromi 
the first two-thirds of the first century a.d. It is not impossible, of 
course, that manuscripts were deposited in the Qumran caves 
after the destruction of the community s buildings. It is not in¬ 
conceivable even that some of the caves may have been used as 
genizot long after the region was abandoned by the community 
altogether. Whether this is probable is another question. Here 
we must fall back on the criterion of paleography (DSS, pp. 
63ff), and the plain fact of the matter is that the script of the 
second-century manuscripts of the Wady Murabbaat is definitely 
and demonstrably later than that of any of the Qumran texts. In 
the case of the Wady Murabbaat material we are not dependent 
on coins and other *'archeo]ogical context^: many of the texts 
themselves are letters and business or legal documents which 
bear definite dates. The final proof of the difference in time be¬ 
tween the two bodies of material is the fact that aU the evidence 
agrees in presenting a consistent picture. 

Not all the Murabbaat fragments are late. As a matter of fact, 
^e oldest fragment in siny of the texts from the region of the 
Dead Sea is a bit of papyrus from the Wady Murabbaat It is a 
palimpsest; tbat is, a new text was written over an older one. The 
later text, a list of names and numbers in the old Hebrew alpha* 
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bet, has been dated by the script as far back as the sixth century 
B.C., the tune of the prophet Jeremiah and the Babylonian exile. 
The older text under it is too faint to be deciphered fuUy» but it 
is apparently a letter and can be dated by the script in the eighth 
century b.c., the time of Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. Ex^t 
for inscriptions cut in stone, clay tablets, and a few inscribed 
potsherds, this is the oldest known bit of writing in a Semitic lari' 
guage. The only manuscripts in any language that are older are 
the Egyptian papyri. 

From the same time as some of the Qumran manuscripts are 
two ostraca (inscribed potsherds) of the Wady Murtbbaat. Their 
script indicates a date near the end of the second century a c. 
One of them bears only a few letters, but the other lines of text 
are in a very old form of Aramaia At the other end of the period 
covered by the Qumran texts there is a contract in Aramaic from 
the Wady Murabbaat. It is dated in the second year of the reign 
of Nero, 6d a.d., fust two years before the destruction of Ehirbec 
Qumran. 

There are also, of course, much later documents. Even Arabic 
texts have been found in die Wady Murabbaat, including actually 
some from the tenth century a.o. written on cotton paper. Evi* 
dently the caves of the Wady Murabbaat, which are at a consider^ 
ably higher altitude than those of the Wady Qumran, were much 
more used from prehistoric times and throughout all die ages of 
history. 

With the exceptions noted, the manuscript material from the 
Murabbaat caves and that which was found by Bedouins in un¬ 
identified caves of the same region (D5S, pp. Bif) is all of the 
sane nature and from the same period. Bo^ biblical and non- 
biblical manuscripts are represented. The fact of greatest im¬ 
portance about the Hebrew fragments from the Old Testament is 
that, unlike the Qumran manuscripts, they uniformly exhibit a 
text coinciding with the Masoredc text (see p. x6x). 

Of the non-biblical manuscripts, one is 'a hyxnn-like composi- 
Ckm. Most of the texts, however, are of more historical thaw liter¬ 
ary interest. There is a bill of divorce dated in *the sixth year* 
(probably iii a.o.). A marriage contract is dated five years later, 
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Another fragment comes from the eve of the Second BevoIt» 131 
A.D. A tiny scrap of papyrus dealing with a sale of real estate 
bears the date “Year 1 of the Redemption of Israel,'* that is, 13^ 
133 A,n., the beginning of the Second Revolt. Twelve contracts 
concerned with the renting of fields and guaranteed by the au¬ 
thority of Simon ben Koseba (Bar Cocheba), the leader of the 
revolt, are dated In the foUowing year. There are also four frag¬ 
mentary documents dealing with real-estate transactions, one ^ 
which is dated *Tear three of the freedom of Jerusalem’' (l.e., 
j 34-135 A.D., the third year of the revolt}; still another real-estate 
contract is dated “Year three of the freedom of Israe]." aU these 
texts are composed in Mlihnaic Hebrew. From the same year 
comes an unusual document, a bill of divorce given by a women 
to her husband. Several contracts are not dated, or the dates are 
not preserved. 

Some of the most interesting texts from the Wady Mtuabbaat 
and the unidentified site near it are letters. Two of them from 
ben Koseba himself to an officer named Yeshua ben Galgola were 
mentioned In DSS (p. 5S). with other letters and texts. There is 
also a letter addressed to ben Koseba, stating that the Romans 
have moved their camp. 

Two phylacteries were found, one In the Wady Murabbaat 
and the other In the unidentified caves. The order of biblical 
dtatloos is different in these two examples from the same period, 
and MiUk remarks that the two types are both. stiU in use to this 
day. In addition to all the Hebrew texts, there are others in 
Aramaic. Nabatean, and Creek. 

A third lot of manuscripts, entirely distinct from both the 
Qumran and the Murabbaat collections, consists of those found 
in the ruins of the Byzantine monastery of Merda (KhirbetMlrd). 
The excavation of this site in 1953 wu noted in £>S 5 (p. 64), and 
something was said of the manuscripts found there, but a few 
more details may now be given. There were manuscripts of books 
of the New Testament, both in Greek and in the Palestinian 
Christian dialect of Aramaic. In this Christian Aramaic dialect 
there were also letters, an instaiption, and a manuscript of the 
book of Joshua. There was a fragment of the Wisdom of Solomon 
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m Greek. Many other texts, especially letters, in Creek, Syriac, 
and Arabic were found. Even a bit of classical Creek literature 
was found, a fragment of Euripides* Andromache. All of these 
manuscripts came from the fifth to eighth centuries aj»., when 
the monastic life was especially fiourishing (n the Holy Land, 

Compared to the excitement aroused by the much older 
Qumian documents and those of the Wady Muiabbaat, Uttle 
attention has been given to the Byxantine texts of Khirbet Mird. 
Del Medico expresses surprise at this fact. We do not know, he 
says, what literary and linguistic treasures these carefully written 
manuscripts may contain, The fragment of Euripides, though four 
hundred years younger than the Wady Murabbaat documents, 
still antedates by fully six centuries the Renaissance manuscripts 
of Euripides, which were the oldest knoNvn hitherto. 

The work of editing all three collections of manuscript materia! 
from the region of the Dead $aa is now well advanced and pro> 
ceeding as rapidly as can be expected in all the circumstances. 
The first volume, as we have noted, appeared in 195$. The second, 
devoted to the discoveries in the Wady Murabbaat, may be pub* 
lished in 1956. The third, which is to contain the archeological 
report of the exploration of Qumran caves in 1952 ^d the 
fragments from the '"minor caves" of the Wady Qumran (Caves 
2. 3, and 5-10), as well as the copper scroll, is not expected to 
appear before the end of 1959* ^ hoped that the remaining 

sis or more volumes may be brought out at a rate of at least one 
a year. 

Looking back over all the materiaL as known thus far, we may 
make a few general remarks by way of summary. Roughly a fourtl) 
of all the manuscripts contain books of the Old Testament, accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish and Protestant canon, Some of the books_ 

notably Deuteronomy, the Psalms, and Isaiah—appear in ten or 
more copies; this is true also of the twelve minor prophets con¬ 
sidered as one book, though not of the individual books in this 
group. 

Most of these books had of course gone through many copies in 
the course of the centuries before the manuscripts found in the 
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cftves near the Dead Sea were made. A few books, however, were 
not much older than the newly found manuscripts. Ecclesiastes, 
for ejtample, was probably written not more than a century before 
the time when a scribe of Qiunrao made the copy represented by 
one of the Cave 4 fragments, while Daniel was barely half a 
century old when it was copied in the Qumran scriptorium. 

Only a few of the apocrypha} (deuterO'Canonical) books of the 
Old Testament have appeared. Tobit in both Hebrew and At' 
amaic, Ecclesiasticus (Slrach) in Hebrew, and at Ehirbet Mird 
the Wisdom of Solomon in Creek are the only representatives of 
this group. With a few exceptions, these works were of much 
more recent composition than the canonical books. 

CoUectloDS of selected passages from one or more books of the 
Old Testament are found not only in phylacteries but also in the 
'Testlmonia," the "Florileglum.’* and some of the other compose 
tlODS of Qumran Cave 4 (see Appendix). Tliere are also para* 
phrases of biblical books or portions of them, including the Ar¬ 
amaic Genesis Apocryphon (Lantech scroll) from Cave 1 and 
paraphrases of Genesis, Exodus, and I-II Samuel from Cave 4. 
Specimens of Greek and Syriac translations of the Old Testajnent 
have been found in the caves of Qumran and Murabbaat and at 
Khirbet Mird. It is a notable fact, however, that no Jewish Ar¬ 
amaic Targum of any book of the Old Testsment is represented 
among the thousands of scroDs and fragmertts, with tlie single 
exception of the Targuca of Job from Cave 11. 

The commentaries on a number of books of the Old Testament 
form perhaps the most aurprisiag class of works among all the 
manuscripts. The incredulity with which the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary was received, and the dogmatic denials tliat commen¬ 
taries were written at such an early date (DSS, p. 31) seem 
amusing now that we have parts of commentaries on Genesis, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Hcsea, Mlcah, Nahum, and Zephaniah. An in¬ 
teresting fact concerning the Qumran commentaries is that, un¬ 
like the biblical books, most of them appear in only one copy. 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., noting this fact, draws from it—rather 
precariously, 1 think—the inference that many of the actual 
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manuscripts discovered were the author’s original copies. It is 
at least safe to say that these relatively recent works bad not 
gone through many successive copies. 

Two of the bool^ known to us as the Fseudepigrapha, Enoch 
and Jubilees, are represented in the Qumran manr^ripts. Other 
works which may have been used as sources for some of the 
Fseudepigrapha are an Aramaic Testament of X^vi, a Hebrew 
Testament of Naphtali, and several comporidons related to the 
Enoch and Noah literature. There were also many other works 
of the same general nature, but not previously known even in 
translation. Millk estimates that there were something like six 
hundred different works among the scrolls and fragments of the 
Qumran area alone. Only a few of these survived in scrolls even 
approximately complete; others are represented by a few columns 
or a mere handful of scraps, and some by oiJy one fragment. As 
for the general character of the deposits, Milik suggests that most 
of the caves were the dwellings of hermits, and the manuscript 
fragments are the remains of their personal libraries. Caves i and 

to which perhaps Cave si might cow be added—differed from 
the rest In being hiding places for the central library of the 
community or of smaller groups of monks or hermits. 

How much more material, If any, will still come to light no man 
can predict. It is known that some has fallen into private hands 
and is being withheld. Reports of manuscripts from the area that 
are being offered for sale come now and then to all who are Imown 
to be interested in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but a recpest for photo¬ 
graphs usually ends the correspondence, or a photograph of an 
obvious^ much later manuscript is sent. Any future find by the 
Bedouins is almost sure to be reported to the Department of 
Antiquities or to Father de Vaux of the French ficole Biblique. 
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Facts and Faith 
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In DS 51 recorded my convioUon that the Dead Sea ScroIU would 
not '‘require a revision of any basic article of Christian faith" 
(p. 327). That statement elicited the comment that this depends 
upon what is considered basic. An astute column ist» Robert Mor* 
rill Sand, wrote in the Ridgewood, New Jersey, Herald News that 
what I as a Yale professor would consider 'hasic articles of 
Christian faith” mi^t be quite different from "the judgment of, 
say, a professor of Fordbam University, or of the Moody Bible 
Icutltute, or of certain Boston oriented Uoitaxians.” This is as 
eminently fair observation. I had already, in fact, begun to be 
bothered by the same consideration. Let me therefore try to 
clarify this point before we go further. 

What I meant by basic articles of faith was not those beliefs 
that mean most to me but the outstanding traditional tenets of 
the Christian churches through all the centuries. It is quite true 
that as a liberal Protestant 1 do not share all the beliefs of my 
more conservative brethen. II is my considered conclusion, how¬ 
ever, that if one will go through any of the historic statements of 
Christian faith he will find nothing that has been or can be dis¬ 
proved by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 'Hiis is as true of things that I 
myself do not believe as it is of my most firm and cherished 
convictions. If I were so rash as to undertake a theological debate 
with a professor from either the Moody Bible Institute or Ford- 
ham University—which Cod forbid—I fear I should find no afn- 
muoition in the Dead Sea Scrolls to use against them. 
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Not that eveiything ever believed by any group or individual 
that claimed the name of Christian has been confirmed by the 
scrolls! To claim that would be manifestly absurd. They have not 
made me any more conservative than 1 was before. For most of 
die points on which Christians disagree among themselves, and 
for most of those on which they all disagree vnth nomChristianS) 
the Dead Sea Scrolls prove nothing at all; they are simply ir« 
relevant. 

There is one point at which the scroUs disprove what some 
Christians believe, but it Is something which no informed Chris* 
dan believes and no major Christian group officially maintains. 
There are devout Chrisdans who suppose that the King James 
Version of the Bible is Infallible, and any departure from it Is a 
betrayal of the faith. No person who knows the most elementary 
facts of the matter believes that. There are those who believe 
or assume that the Greek and Hebrew texts from which our 
transUtlons are made are infallible. No person who has studied 
textual cridcism at all could believe that. The most conservative 
scholars in the most conservative churches recognize that the text 
has become corrupt at many points In the course of its transmis¬ 
sion. If that were not already well Imown and universally ad¬ 
mitted, the Dead Sea ScroUs would demonstrate it conclusively. 
Such a demonstration, however, was not needed. 

More real and lively issues than that have been raised by writers 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. The suggesdons of Edmund Wilson and 
others were mentlooed at the beginning of this book. Wilson felt 
that the historical and religious implications of the scrolls must 
be disturbing to both Jewish and Christian believers. Surprised 
by what seemed to him a lack of interest in the scrolls on the 
part of biblical scholars, be could see no explanation except fear 
or prejudice. The fact that an enormous amount of work was being 
done on the scrolls, and almost all of it by biblical scholars, seems 
to have escaped him. 

New Testament scholars in particular have been accused of 
neglecting the scrolls. The fact is that some of the first to deal 
with this materia] were specialists in the New Testament. Sten- 
dahl remarks that *the pace of publication lias obviously been 
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higher in the case of the scrolls than is usual in these areas of 
resesxch." It is true that at first more Old Testajueut scholars then 
New Testament scholars were active in this work. The reason is 
not far to seek. Those who deal constantly with the Old Testa¬ 
ment are more at home in Hebrew and Aramaic studies than those 
whose major preoccupation is the Creek text of tb^ Mew Testa- 
ment» the Greek papyri, and th« Greek authoit of the New 
Testament period, Scholars prefer to know something about a 
subject before they rush into print about it, and it takes time 
to study ancient texts and analyze their contents, relationships, 
and implications, 

Wilson feels, however, that a “clergyman scholar’' Is prevented 
by his religious commitment from facing the implications of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, In an otherwise very sympathetic review of 
DSS he declares that this Impression has been confirmed by my 
chapter on die relation of the scrolls to the New Testament. 
Duncan Hewlett rejects as '"wholly gratuitoos" the assumption 
that theological commitments will color a sclioler's technical 
studies, but he too complains that theology has made some 
scholars "very slow in moving toward the conclusions toward 
which their studies seem to lead.” Their caution, he feels, ’‘may 
be due both to scientific standards and theological reticence.” 

The indictment was given a new turn by the late A, Powell 
Davies, Biblical scholars, he said, were not disturbed by what they 
found in the Dead Sea Scrolls because they had known all along 
that the origin of Christianity was not what It was commonly 
supposed to have been. The layman does not Imow thJs^ he is 
thnefore naturally alarmed when be first learns it. 

These are serious charges, they must be met squarely. An¬ 
other point, however, must be disposed of first. In su^estiag 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls will disprove the supernatural origin 
of Christianity, Wilson expresses a laudable hope that this will 
have the effect of reducing religious prejudice and tension. That 
would indeed be a consummation devoutly to be wished- If 
mutual understanding and appreciation between men of different 
faiths could be brought about by proving that all religions alike 
were mere by-products of social evoludoo, and if that could be 
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proved by the Dead Sea ScroUs, aomething o£ real value would 

be gained. 

It would not be all gain, to be aure. No doubt countless crimes 
have been committed in the name of religion; but the comfort, 
guidance, courage, and inspiration of religious iaith are powerful 
iactors far. good in human Ufe^ Tliey are sot to be blindly 
cherished if founded on folMhcod and delusion, but they are far 
too precious to be discarded without compelling reason. Tolerance 
that is merely indifference or supercilious disdain is so great mark 
of intellectual progress. 

In any cose, for better or for worse, to remove discord between 
different faiths would require more than a refutation of the divine 
origin of Christianity. Beligious prejudice is not the result merely 
or mainly of false beliefs. It goes far deeper, and is consequently 
much more difficult to eradicate. Its roots are not so much intel¬ 
lectual as emotional. They go down into the subsoil of attitudes 
and feelings formed through personal contacts, beginning in early 
childhood but not ending there. To imagine that any archeologi¬ 
cal discovery could affect such a perversion of normal human 
feelings seems pathetically optimistic. Correct information can 
do some good. It can remove false ideas of wbat the adherents of 
other religions believe and how they feel and act. Personal ac¬ 
quaintance can do still more to remove misunderstanding. Very 
little, if anything, can be accomplished by finding ancient manu¬ 
scripts. 

In any case, the Dead Sea Scrolls cannot have the effect Wilson 
desires, because they do not actually prove wbat he Infers from 
them. If such evidence as they afford could prove that Christianity 
was a product of social evolution and therefore did not come by 
divine revelation, that would have been proved long ago. Evi¬ 
dence of connections and inffuences in early Christianity h^ never 
been lacking. Unquestionably Christianity is the fruit of a long 
historical process. It does not follow, however, that God bad 
ttotliing to do with it. 

If revelation meant a completely new communication from 
heaven, having no connection whatever with anything that went 
before it, then the demonstratioii of any such connection would 
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prove that there bad been no revel atioo. But that is not what 
revelation means. To say that the gospel was a divine revelation 
means that it came from Cod; how it came, and through what 
human channels, is another question. Both Wilson and Davies 
have confused these two questions. Wilson speaJcs of understand^ 
ing the rise of Christianity as ‘simply an episode of human his* 
tory” not as revelation. Davies says that Christianity is now 
shown to have originated, not in a series of unique events caused 
by a supernatural intervention, but by a natural process of social 
evolution. 

Are these alternatives mutually exclusive? Davies himself says 
later, "God can work through natural events in a gradual social 
evolution just as well as some other way.’* Exactly! That 1 $ pre¬ 
cisely my point But this means that the question whaihtr Cod 
worlti in human history and the question how he works are two 
different questions. History may be able to demonstrate a process 
of social evolution with clear contacts and' relationships, but his¬ 
tory cannot say whether or not this process is the work Cod. 
That is a question of faith, and cannot be answered on any other 
basis than that of faith, it is not a matter of establishing facts; It 
1$ a matter of interpreting the meaning of the facts. 

in DSS 1 said that after studying the scrolls for seve^ years I 
did not find my undentanding of the New Testament substantially 
affected (p. 343)* This, Wilson objects, Is not the issue. From 
the parallels between the scrolls and the New Testament, he says, 
icholars have concluded *‘that both John the Baptist and Jesus 
must have had some coonecdon with the sect; may perhaps have 
represented a final stage, when the exponents of the Essene 
doctrine had detached themselves from the brotherhood proper 
and were preaching its message la a wandering ministry.” Not 
all scholars who have examined the evidence agree with Wilson's 
statement. We shall go into this matter later. My point here is 
that this 1 $ not a question that concerns Christian faith at all. 
The historical consecdons and antecedents of John the Bapdst 
and Jesus are purely questions of historical fact. 

1 do not mean that there is' no connecdoo between fact and 
faith. Davies accuses the theologians of supposing that they could 
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“rely upon faith to determine fact." Faith, he insUtf, must rest 
on fact. *‘If the New Testament narrative was not factual, how 
could one have faith in its principal figure? How could one Imow. 
apart from knowledge of fact, that one's faith was not divorced 
from reality?*’ Some theologians would protest at tbii point that 
religious truth and historical fact are entirely distinct and 
miitxiahy independent. Some treat even the crucifixion of Christ 
as an event within the individual s soul, not dependent on what 
occurred In Palestine under Pontius Pilate. M'ith tliat position I 
do not agree. OuisUanity is grounded in certain historical events, 
which faith interprets as acts of God. If these events never oc¬ 
curred, they were certainly not acts of Cod. What is most dis¬ 
tinctive in Christian faith could not then be true. Thus for 1 quite 
agree with Davies. 

The issue becomes confused, ho\vever, when he goes on to say 
that "the truth or falsity of the main events recorded in tlie New 
Testament and the implications of those events—also recorded In 
the New Testament—must be determined historically .The truth 
or falsity of the events must be determined historically, within 
limits set by the amount and nature of the evidence^ but for tlie 
implications of the events, all that can be determined as history 
is what the first Christians believed about them. The truth or 
falsity of what they believed Is not a matter of hlstonoal lu- 
vesdgation. 

Davies makes much of a supposed confiict between history and 
theology. He predicts a second ’'battle of the scroUs." not a debate 
this time about the date and authenticity of the manuscripts but 
"a rather decisive battle for the entire question of theology 
against history.” What is needed is not a battle but an UQde^ 
standing. Theology and history are not inveterate foes, locked in 
a struggle from which only one of them can come out alive. They 
are two mutually supplementary ways of seebng truth, each with 
Its own field and its own methods of inquiry. 

Howlett, like Davies, feels that the discovery of the scrolls has 
raised the fundamental question of the relationship between 
dopua and fact. ''Which," he asks, " 1 $ to be given precedence?" 
Before the scrolls were discovered, he says, this bad ceased to be 
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a llvlog issue, ‘Wause all the data bearing upon Christian dogma 
had b«D squared with it in one way or another,** Mea are now 
asldDg» however, "What is to be the place of the new data in the 
official doctrines and creeds of the church?* 

Now dogma and faith are not the same thing. Put in terms of 
"official doctrines and creeds,'* the question seems rather natve. 
Official dogmas are not changed overnight. Any change in this 
sphere, even if desirable, can come only after long study and 
discussion and the attainment of some substantial agreement 
within the particular church whose doctrines may be affiected, 
Unless the theologians first decide that a change is necessary, the 
question of an alteration of official dogmas and creeds will not 
arise at all. 

What is the relation of faith to fact? I have said that history is 
cooceroed with facts, and theology with their ultimate meaning. 
That, no doubt, oversimplifies the matter, History too is con¬ 
cerned with interpretation and meaning as well as facts. It does 
not raise the ultimate question, however, with which faith is con¬ 
cerned. Its first concern, at any rate, is to establish the facts, and 
here the theologian must accept the verdict of history. The 
theologian's task, in other words, follows that of the historian 
and depends upon it. in exactly the same way and to the same 
degree that it follows and depends upon the task of the natural 
scientist. Of course, the theologian is not bound to accept every 
scientist's or historian’s opinions and theories; but when con¬ 
clusions are sufficiently established to be accepted by a genera] 
consensus of competent authorities In these fields, the theologito 
must abide by the results and adjust his interpretation to them. 

The situation hen is essentially the same as in the old dispute 
about evolution versus creation. Unable to distinguish the ques¬ 
tion whether God created the imiveise from the question how he 
created it, many Christians have felt that to accept the idea of 
natural evolution would be to abandon their faith in God. Theo¬ 
logians soon recognized that modem scientific views of the uni¬ 
verse made it incomparably greater, more majestic, and more 
awe-inspiring than the world-view which presided in biblical 
tunes and was accepted without question the writers of the 
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Bible. Our new knowledge of the processes of nature demands a 
correspondingly larger and more profound conception of God 
and his creative work, but it does not, as once predicted, “usher 
God to the edge of his universe and bow him out with thanks for 
past services," With a better understanding of the way God works 
in nature, we stiU believe that nature is God's work. Just so we 
see his work in the processes of history. 

The history of our religion is no less a history of God*s work if 
it Is shown to be a continuous process involving contacts, relation* 
ships, and development. As a matter of fact, Christian theologians 
have never thought of it as anything other than that. They have 
always been more or less aware, and increasingly so of late, that 
Christianity is closely related to other religions at many points 
and has acquired and assimilated much from other religions. It 
arose in the first place within Judaism and was first offered to 
Jews by Jews as the true Judaism, not as replacing but as ful* 
filling the faith of their fathers. Jesus was the one for whom 
Moses and the prophets looked. 

The Old Testament was accepted as Scripture and is still a part 
of the Christian Bible. The church was the continuation of the 
a&dent congregation of Israel. Only after It became evident that 
the Jewish people as a whole would not accept Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah did Christianity and Judaism become two separate religions. 
The two branches of the tree grew apart, but they were not 
separated from the tnmk. As Christianity spread in the Roman 
empire and beyond, It came into contact with other religions too, 
found that it had something In common with themi and was more 
or less infiuenced by them. Judaism itself, in fact, had been in¬ 
fluenced by other religions and cultures long before the dawn 
of Christianity. 


IV 

Anticipation and Preparation 
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Something like the aUnn and confusion caused by the Dead Sea 
Scrolls was aroused about a century ago when the clay tablets 
containing the Babylonian stories of the creation and the flood 
were uneartlied and deciphered. They were so much like the ac» 
count in Genesis that the originality and inspiration of the Bible 
seemed to be impugned. Babylonian laws abo> much older than 
the laws of Moses, were found to resemble them at many points 
so closely that some land of Influence, direct or indirect, was In¬ 
dubitable. No longer could It be supposed that Moses bad re¬ 
ceived these laws brand new from heaven. He and bis successors 
had obviously adopted and adapted laws already familiar In the 
ancient world. The divine inspiration of the Old Testament there¬ 
fore had to be relinquished or conceived in a new fashion. 

Similar contacts between Egyptian wisdom literature and the 
biblical book of Proverbs were discovered. Clearly the proverbs 
had not all been newly created by the divine wisdom granted to 
Solomon. At Ras Sha^a in northern Syria ancient Canaanlte 
poems were found, and In them were parallels in metrical forms, 
language, and ideas with the Old Testament Psalms, so close that 
a fw of the Psalms were seen to be almost certainly Hebrew 
adaptations of ancient Canaanlte hymns. Zoroastrianism, the an¬ 
cient Persian religion, bad beliefs about angels, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the last judgment that plainly influenced the 
development of Jewish ideas on these subjects. 

Nor were such discoveries limited to the Old Testament. Con- 
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sidersbie «xcit«neQt and serious concern were aroused among 
New Testament scholars when the mystery cults of the Greco 
Roman world were studied and found to be uncomfortably like 
early Christianity, with salvation hy mystical union with a god 
who had died and risen from the dead, with rites of initiation 
something like baptism, and with sacramental meals in which the 
flesh of the cult deity was eaten. The early church fathers recog> 
nized these facts and explained them in the same way that much 
later missionaries in Japan are said to have explained the sur¬ 
prising similarities between northern Buddhism and Roman Cath- 
oUc Christianity: the devil had planted a counterfeit of Chris¬ 
tianity in order to hinder the spread of the true faith. Among 
modem Christian scholars who rediscovered the mystery cults 
and their affinities with early Christianity, there were considerable 
searchings of heart for some time. 

Similar misgivings were aroused when Christian scholars began 
to study the literature of Judaism from the centuries {ust before 
and after the birth of Christiaolty. Here again were found con¬ 
tacts with the New Testament which sometimes disturbed those 
who had assumed that everything in the Gospels and the Epistles, if 
inspired, must have been entirely new and different from anything 
ever said before. In the apocryphal books from the time between 
the Old and New Testaments and in the rabbinic literature, which 
recorded the sayings of the rabbis from the last century or two 
before Christ and hom the early centuries of the Christian era, 
Ideas and expressions were found that seemed to be merely 
e^oed in the New Testament. There is that much groimd for 
the statement of Davies that scholars were not shocked by what 
they found in the Dead Sea Scrolls because they already knew 
that the origin of ChrlstismJty was not what was commonly sup¬ 
posed. 

In all the instances mentioned, and in others that might have 
been mentioned, the same thing bas happened: After the first 
flurry of erdtement, an adjustment has been made to the new 
knowledge, and it has been found that our appreciation of the 
Hebrew and Christian tradition is not destroyed but eirhanced. 
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We see that, ia the framework of acdent Semitic myth and 
legend, writers of the Old Testament presented a new picture of 
the meaning of man’s life, his place in the world, and his relation 
to the God who created it and him. In the framework of current 
legal tradition they presented a new ideal and standard of human 
conduct under the sovereignty of God. Other ideas and literary 
forms borrowed from their cultural envirornneot were used in the 
same way as vehicles of new insights. 

Sometimes what seemed at first sight to be real affinities, and 
must have seemed $0 to the people of the ancient world, have 
turned out on closer inspection to be mere surface similarities 
under which there are profound and crucial differences. This has 
been conspicuously true with regard to the mystery cults of New 
Testament times. In the place of their mythical deities, personifi¬ 
cations of the vegetation which dies in the hot summer of the 
Middle East and is raised to new life by the rains of winter and 
early spring, Christianity offered a crucified and risen Savior who 
bad lived a real human life very recently. There were many people 
still living who could testify to what they had heard and seen. 
Their Lord was not a mythical person who was supposed to have 
been slain by another mythical being in the mysterious ages be¬ 
fore history began; be had been crucified under Pontius Pilate. 

The fact of historical continuity is therefore nothing new to 
Christians. Indeed, if anything can be called a basic article of 
Chrfttlan faith it is this. Tl)e divine revelation of the gospel, as 
the church has understood it from the beginning, does not mean 
that something entirely new and different from anything ever 
heard before came down all at once from heaven, The Christian 
revelation was not given apart from history but in history. It was 
a new stage in a continuous history of revelation, judgment, and 
redemption, and that history was the history of the people of 
Israel. The revelation came in and through the nation's concrete 
historical experiences, interpreted and judged by its prophets and 
historians in terms of the eternal purpose of God. 

In til at sense the origin of Christianity was indeed '*an episode 
of human history." What Krister Stendahl palla 'the episc^e dl- 
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memion" was an integral element in the gospel Itself, and Sten- 
dahl reminds us that the first Christian theologians were muA 
concerned "to preserve the episode dimension against all tend¬ 
encies to transform Christianity into a system of timeless truth. 
The gospel was not a new philosophy. It was the proclamation of 
an act of Cod In hlatory, tha culmiflatlng act In a long sents. 

In the New Testament itself this understanding of the meaning 
of the gospel finds expression in the idea of fulfillment. Mark sum¬ 
marises the proclamaUon with which Jesus appeared in Galilee in 
these words: The time Is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand* repent, and beUeve the gospel" (1:15)- Matthew stresses 
the continuity between John the BapUst and Jesus by giving 
identical summaries of the preaching of both: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand" (3:4; 4 '-^ 7 )' Luke (4:16-41) 
pictures Jesus in the synagogue at Naxarah reading from the 
hooV of Isaiah and saying. Today this scripture has been fuM^ 
ifl your hearing." That Is why the Christian church retained the 
Old Testament as a part of its ovm Scriptures, though there were 
some who would have liked to discard It. Marclon, whose views 
were quickly repudiated by the church, 'wanted Christianity to 
be a new religion" as Steudahl puts It; thus he resembled the 
modem man who thinks of Jesus as “the founder of a new religion" 
instead of the fulflUer of andent prophecy. 

Much of the very language of the New Testament is drawn 
from the Old Testament, which was the Bible of Jesus and bis 
disciples as of other Jews. The word we translate 'gospd" is Itself 
derived from the “good tidings" of such verses as Isaiah 40:9^ 
41:47? 5 * 7 ? translated "church in the 

New Testament is used in the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament for the "congregaUon" of Israel, The expression Tdng- 
dom of God’ goes back ultimately to the frequent references to 
God's kingdom in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms 
and Daniel (e.g., Psalms 103:19; i 45 *i’» » 3 l Daniel 4:44; 4 * 3 )- 
In the form "kingdom of heaven," to which the Gospel of Matthew 
is especiaUy partial it it often used in rabbinical Uterafuie. The 
word ‘■Christ’' itself is the Greek translation of the Hebrew word 
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meaning 'anointed,’* which has come over into English in the 
form "Messiah." The Greeh words translated "the Lord’s Christ” 
in Luke 2:26 are exactly the same as those used in Che Septuagint 
for "Che Lord’s anointed,” meaning the king. 

Once the basic fact Is grasped that Christianity arose as a con* 
tinuation and fulfillment of the religion of the Old Testament, it 
ceases to be surprising that many things in the New Testament 
are found also in Jewish writings. Judaism went on developing 
and producing literature during what Christians call “the Inler- 
testamental period “ and its history has continued without a break 
through the Christian centuries. The destruction of the temple by 
the Bomans and the virtual annihUatlon of Jewish life in Palestine 
a little later were far more serious crises for Judaism than the 
end of the Old Testament period or the rise of Christianity. 

What U now called the apocrypha) and pseudepigraphic litera* 
hire was produced during the centuries preceding end following 
the birth of Christ. The oral traditions of the rabbis, committed 
to writing later, were developing during the same period. Like 
the New Testament, all these found their chief Inspiration and 
authority in the Old TesUment. Jesus and the apostles were ac¬ 
quainted not only with the Old Testament but also with the 
subsequent thought and literature of their people. 

Those who have been startled by similanlies of thought and 
language between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament 
are not aware of the abundance of such parallels in other Jewish 
sources. Our grandfathers knew their Apocrypha and Josephus, 
but these are now rarely read by laymen or even by ministers. As 
Stendahl says, most theological students are “exposed” to many 
parallels to the New Testament, but they do not "come to grips 
the basic problem" of the meaning of such parallels for 
theology and the work of the parish. 

These considerations are very important for a just estimate of 
the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls in relation to Christian 
faith. Fairly close contacts between the scrolls and die New 
Testament are what we should expect, in view of the fact that the 
early church and the Qumran sect were both groups of Jews, 
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living at the same time and in the same ccuntiy. Many parallels 
with the New Testament in other Jewish sources are at least as 
close as any that can be found in the Qumran texU. 

A few examples will mal« this clear. The Lord’s Prayer may be 
taken as a case in point. It has often been pointed out that every 
word of this prayer is typically Jewish. The form of address with 
which it begins in Matthew, ‘Our Father who art to Heaverv' 
(6:9; cp. Luke 11-.2), appears to sayings of the rabbis, One such 
saying is this: “On whom can we stay ourselves?—on our Fa^ 
wlio is in heaven.” Many Jewish prayers address God as ‘our 
Father.” The petition ‘hallowed be thy name" is equally typical; 
the hallowing of the Name is a basic motive of Jewish piety, The 
petition “thy kingdom come" difiers from contemporary Jewish 
usage to the fact that the verb 'come" is not used to connection 
with God’s kingdom to Jewish sources; other verbs which are 
used with it, however, express substantially the same meaning^ 
The next words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘on earth as it is to heaven,” 
recall other Jewish prayers. Still other expressions and ideas to the 
rest of the prayer, such as the conception of sto as debt, are 
equally Jewish. 

Attention has been drawn recently by Paul Winter to several 
striking parallels with sayings of Jesus to rabbinic literature. In 
Luke 6:36 (op. Matthew 5:^) Jesus says, “Be merciful, even as 
your Father is meroifuL” The Aramaic Targum Pjoud>Jonathan 
says at Leviticus as sad, "As our Father is merciful in heaven, so 
be ye merciful on earth." In Matthew 7:4 (Mark 4:44; Luke 
6:38) Jesus says, “The measure you give will be the measure you 
get." A passage to the Mishnah expresses the same idea to almost 
die same words (Sotah 1. 7). 

The similarities and parallels which have been mentioned show, 
if nothing else, that to proclaiming their good news the Christian 
apostles used terms and categories which were familiar to them 
and their hearers- Sometimes this was done spontaneously and 
unconsciously, sometimes deliberately, The sermon of Paul on 
the Areopagus at Athens, as reported in Acts begtos 

with a T^erence to an inscriptlOD seen on a pagan altar, "To an 
unknown god,” and continues, "What therefore you worship as 
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unJcQOwn, this I proclaim to you.* In lus first letter to the Corin¬ 
thians, Paul says of his own missionary work that to the Jews he 
became as a Jew, to those outside the law be became as one out¬ 
side the law; he became "all things to all men," in order to win 
some of them (9!20 Hu). 

This was both Inevitable and necessary. If the apostles who 
spread the gospel through the Homan Empire had tried to devise 
new forms of expression for the new things they bad to say, they 
would not have conveyed any meaning at all They would have 
been like those new converts whose joy was so ecstatic that it 
found utterance in unintelligible "‘speal^g in tonguei." It used 
to be supposed that the Greek in which the New Testament was 
written, which is quite different from Che language of the classical 
Greek authors, was a special new language created by Providence 
for the proclamation of the gospel The discovery of many con¬ 
temporary documents, written on papyrus, has shown that the 
Greek of the New Testament was the language used at that time 
throughout the Greco-Roman world In conespondence, business, 
and other everyday affairs. The gospel was preached to people 
in their own language. 

Much is being said In these days about communication, the art 
of getting ideas across to other people. Young people preparing 
to be teachers, preachers, or writers are told that unless they put 
what they have to say in a form that their hearers or readers will 
understand, they will not "communicate.” Now revelation, if it Is 
anything at all it communication. If it is not received, if it does 
not ”register ” there is no revelation at all. If the Christian gospel 
is revealed truth, it is truth not as God himself may be supposed 
to Vmow it but as man can apprehend it Not only that; it is truth 
as it could be received by the minds of men living in a particular 
part of the world at a particular time in history, tl» men of Jewish 
Palestine in the time of the Roman domination, and later the 
men of the pagan Roman Empire. 

All this may seem to have carried us far from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, but It is not irrelevant, The surprise so often felt at find¬ 
ing in the scrolls ideas and language like what we have in the 
New Testament is very largely the result of failure to realize what 
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has just been said. Such conUcts were to be expected. If the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are at all typical of the language and thinking of 
Palestine at the time when Christianity came into being, the 
disciples of Jesus and Jesus himself would naturally use these 
forms of expression and ways of thinking whenever they could, 
as a means of communication. 

All that has been said thus far, however, only leads up to the 
major issue for Christian faith. The question that has been raised 
over and over again is what the Dead Sea Scrolls do to the 
uniqueness of Christ.” It is to be hoped that our little lecture in 
elementary theology will at least have helped to clarify this issue. 
The question Is not whether anything that Jesus said had been 
said before, or anything that he did had been done before. It 
should be clear that he built upon the foundation of the patriarchs 
and prophets and was received by his disciples as the fulfillment 
of age-old hopes. He was sent, he said, “to the lost slieep of the 
house of Israel” (Matthew 15544) • He spoke W Jews in terms of 
Jewish faith and aspiration. Whatever uniqueness is to be ascribed 
to him must take account of these facts. 

The question remains, however, whether in speaking be said 
anything at all new, and whether he was himself different from 
any otl«r teacher or prophet. This basic question leads ultimately 
to a decision of faith, but that decision must be In accord with 
historical facts, We must now, therefore, proceed to the strictly 
historical question of the actual relation between Jesus and the 
sect of Qumran. Was he acquainted with them? Was he influenced 
by them? Were his teaching and work anticipated by their his¬ 
tory and beliefs? 

K Jesus was not what Christians have always believed, if he 
was not even what liberal, •‘modernistic” Christians believe, then 
the sooner we find It out the better. If, on the other hand, a free, 
unbiased appraisal of the historical and literary evidence leaves 
Jesus secure in his position as mankind*s supreme religious 
Teacher, that much should be clear to every competent and un¬ 
prejudiced investigator, even if he is unable to take the final step 
of faith and accept Jesus as the incarnate Word of God. In short, 
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the facts of history must be aUowed to have their say before 
theological inferences are drawn. 

There is a type of Christian faith, already mentioned hriefiy, 
which Is unwilhng to take that position, ft is rather strongly 
represented today and must be recognized. This view regards the 
affirmations of Christian faith as confessional statements which 
the individual accepts as a member of the believing community, 
and which are not dependent on reason or evidence. Those who 
hold this position will not admit that historical investigation can 
have anything to say about the uniqueness of Christ. They are 
often skeptical as to the possibility of knowing anything about 
the historical Jesus, and seem content to dispense with such 
knowledge. I cannot share this point of view. I am profoundly 
convinced that the historic revelation of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
must be the comerstooe of any faith that Is really Christian. Any 
historical question about the real Jesus who lived in Palestine 
nineteen centuries ago is therefore fundamentally important. 


V 

John the Baptist 


UTJTJTJTJTJinJTJTJlJVlJTJT^^ 


When we compare Che New Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls^ 
one basic fact confronts us at the outset. The New Testament and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls reflect the same period of Jewish history. 
Not only do they have the same general background and ante- 
cedentSi they also deal with the same situation. It has often been 
remarked by scholars that the Gospels reflect a type of Judaism 
somewhat diferent from that of Che rabbinic sources, and ap¬ 
parently more influenced by Iranian or Hellenistic ways of think¬ 
ing. Tl^ aspect oi Judaism in the New Testament period is 
especially illuminated hy the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Another and very important element in the situation faced by 
the first Christians and the sect of Qumran was the unrest and 
bitterness of the Jews under the rule of Borne. The preceding 
period of the Hasmonean priest-kings had been one of dissension 
and discontent, but the Romans made matters much worse. The 
result was a general stirring of Messianic expectations. The evils 
of Che time seemed to be the '"Messianic woes * and it was widely 
felt that the time of deliverance must be near. The Gospels and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls alike presuppose this situation and address 
themselves to it. In this important respect Che scrolls stand even 
closer than other Jewish sources to the New Testament. 

It was In this situation that John the Baptist appeared Much 
interest has naturally centered in his relation to the Qumran 
covenantors (DSS, pp. 32flf). There is no reason why one should 
be reluctant to believe (hat John was or bad been a member of 

• 5 ® 
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their community. The only question is whether there 1$ good 
reason to suppose that he was, or that be had anything to do with 
the sect. Th^ are two ways of approaching this question, and 
both are exemplified by writers on the subject. One way is to 
point to such facts as nearness in time and place and infer that 
John must have had some connection with the sect; the other 
is to look for specific evidence of such a connection. 

The first approach cannot be entirely ruled out. It is true that 
the place where John baptized penitents in the Jordan River was 
not much more ^an tan mUes from the Qumran settlement, and 
his sojourn in the desert before his public appearance may have 
brought him even closer. “It is impossible,” says Cullmann, “to 
think that John could have been there without coming in contact 
with the sect.** Other writers too, Including Dani^ou and Kowlett, 
consider “contacts" or “some connection" cither “Indubitable” or 
“almost Inevitable" 

Recognizing the antecedent probability, one must observe that 
It is not positive evidence. Danl^lou fe^ that in Luke y.t “the 
desert" seems to mean a definite place, and the same word (or, 
more exactly, its Hebrew equivalent) was used by the Qumran 
group to designate the region where they lived. True, but the 
same Hebrew and Greek words are also used often in the Old 
and New Testaments in a far more genera) sense. The quotation 
of Isaiah 40:3 by John the Baptist and also twice in the Manual 
of Discipline lx.igf; DSS, pp. 38a, 394) to 

Daci41ou “an astoaisl^g proof of the identity of John’s desert 
and the desert of Qumran. Surely this is pushing the argument 
too far. 

A similar indiootion of probability is seen in the fact that John 
came from a devout priestly family. His father had not seceded 
from the temple priesthood (Luke itSf), as the Qumranians had, 
but it is not improbable that John’s retirement to the desert was 
inspired by a revulsion against the worldline&s of the Jerusalem 
priests. If so, this would give him some sympathy for the Qumran 
brotherhood. 

Here again Daoi^lou finds what seems to him positive evidence. 
Tho “Benedictus" (Luke i:8S-79) of John's father, Zechariah, 
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contains several expressions whict are characteristic of the Qum- 
ran texts: “to prepare his ways" and “to give knowledge of 
salvation” (verses 7ji)i "he has visited us, rising from the deep” 
(verse 78, as read by the Vulgate—DanUlou sees here an allusion 
to the star out of Jacob in Numbers 04:17); "the way of peace 
(verse 79). But the whole poem is full of Old Testament lan¬ 
guage; all we can say is that some passages used also by the 
Qumran sect are echoed here, together with many others. 

A somewhat closer point oi contact is found in John’s ascetic 
way of life. As Jesus said of him later, he "came i^either eating 
nor drinking (Matthew 11:18). His fare was in fact even more 
ascetic than that of the Qumran monks. The Damascus Document 
mentions locusts as an article of diet, prescribing that they must 
be roasted or boiled alive (jcU.i4f; DSS, p. 361). Allegro suggests 
that John’s diet may have been restricted by vows of purity taken 
in the Qumran community, but there Is no hint of such vows in 
the Gospel accounts, and the Qumran texts say nothing of eating 
locusts and wild honey. Abstinence from wine and strong drink, 
DaniAlou notes, is attributed to the Essenas by Jerome. It was 
characteristic also, however, of other and earlier groups, such 
as the Nazirites and Rechabites. As for John's raiment of cameJs 
hair, it has been remarked that this would have caused his ex¬ 
pulsion from a community of Essenes, who, according to Josephus, 
wore white garments. 

Danl^lou calls attention to John’s contacts with Herod Antipas, 
who "feared John, knowing that he was a righteous and holy 
man," and "heard him gladly” (Mark 6:ao), but had him be¬ 
headed to keep a foolish promise. According to Josephus, an 
Essene had predicted the glorious career of Herod the Great, 
the father of Herod Antipas, and another interpreted a dream of 
Archelaus, another son of Herod the Great. How this Indicates 
any connection between John the Baptist and tlie Esseoes is not 
at all clear. 

Brownlee and Fritsch find John’s indictment of the Jewish 
nation characteristic of the sect of Qumran. It Is no more so than 
any prophet’s fulminations against apostasy and corruption. Ac¬ 
cording to Matthew 3:17, John denounced the Pharisees and Sad- 
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ducees in particular; the Esseoes are not mentioned, here or else¬ 
where in the New Testament. This suggests to Dani^lou that 
John identified himself to some extent with the Essenes. Perhaps 
SO; but this is at best a weak '‘argument from silence.” 

The rite of baptism itself has seemed to many a strong instance 
of the infiuence of Qumran on John the Baptist. The origin of 
John's conception and practice of baptism has always been a per* 
ptexing problem for historians. The ritual baths of the Qumran 
community (see pp. 371-70} offer a tempting explanation. 
Murphy points out that, unlike John's baptism, the ablutions of 
the sect were self-administered, they were repeated frequendy, 
and their purpose was to maintain ritual purity. Brownlee sug¬ 
gests, however, that there may have been also a bath to mark 
admission to the order, and that the disciples of John may have 
practiced other lustrations in addition to their Initl^ 'Inptlsiii 
of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” (Mark 1:4). 

As for the purpose of the rite, Josephus says that John baptized 
*'for the purification of the body when the soul had previously 
been cleansed by righteous conduct.** The Manual of Discipline 
says of one who enters the order ‘'in a spirit of true counser that 
"in the submission of his soul to all the statutes of God his flesh 
will be cleansed, that he may be sprinkled with water for im¬ 
purity and sanctify himself with water of cleanness” (iil.8f; D$$, 
p. 373). Brownlee reports a suggestion made to him by Joachim 
Jeremias that Josephus, better acquainted with Essene doctrine 
than with the preaching of John the Baptist, attributed to him 
an Essene conception. Brownlee himself, however, feels that the 
statement of Josephus is substantially accurate. In that case, of 
course, John may have been doser to the '‘Essenes” of Qumran 
than the Gospels indicate. The decision here must depend on 
one's judgment as to the relative accuracy of the evangelists and 
Josephus. 

Cullman attention to the Important possibility that John's 
baptism may have been derived from a wider movement than 
the Qumran sect in particular. Many scholars believe that at the 
time when John appeared there were many groups in Syria and 
Palestine practicing rites more or less bke the baptism of John. 
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It is difficult to reach a solid judgment on this matter, because the 
evidence consists largely of questionable inferences from the much 
later Mandean literature. In the present lack of unanimity among 
specialists the question must he left open, but the possibility 
noted by Cullman should not I)e forgotten, The resemblance be¬ 
tween John’s rite and the ablutions of Qumran Is not, in any case, 
sufficiently close to establish a direct influence. We may conclude, 
with N.A. Dahl, that John and the covenanters represent "two 
movements which ate in some respects parallel, but in tbe main 
lines independent of each other.'* 

John’s announcement of the one who was to come after him 
affords a point of comparison with the Messianic hopes of the 
covenanters. According to Mark i:d» John said that the coming 
one would baptize with the Holy Spirit; Matthew 3:11 and Luke 
3:16 add “and with fire.” Mui^y thinks that John is speaking 
here "in terms of tbe Qumran expectations," Cleansing "with a 
holy spirit" and sprinkling with "a spirit of truth, like water for 
impurity," are mentioned in the Manual of Discipline In connec¬ 
tion with the future "time of visitation" (lv,Ai; DSS, p. 376). 

Those who see a Messianic reference in this section of the 
Manual associate the spiritual sprinkling with the Messiah, though 
this would mean that h» would receive it instead of administering 
it. This Interpretation of the passage, we shall find. Is unacceptable 
(see p. 316). For the idea of the Messiah as baptizing others with 
tbe Spirit, Brownlee refers to a statement in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment that God "caused them by his anointed to Imow bis Holy 
Spirit" (ii.iz; DSS, p. 350): he understands the verb here as 
future, though he mentions another possible interpretation of the 
sentence. 

The baptism with fire, which in Matthew and Luke is added to 
the baptism with the Holy Spirit, recalls tbe Zoroastrian idea of 
the destruction of the world by a river of fire, and this idea is 
reflected by one of the Thanksgiving Psalms (111.28-36; DSS, pp. 
4<Mf> cp. p. 329). It seems therefore that John the Baptist was 
acquainted with a conception of Iranian origin which was known 
also to tbe men of Qumran. He may or may not have learned it 
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from them. There is nothing to show how it came to him or to 
them. 

How John thought of the coining one, aside from his being the 
mighty agent of divine judgment, is not indicated in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In the fourth Gospel John says that the one who is 
coming *'ruiks before me, for he was before me,” suggesting the 
pre-existence of the Messiah in heaven before his coming to earth 
(1:15,30). John also, hailing Jesus as the promised one, calls him 
*the Lamb of Cod, who takes away the sin of the world,” and 
*‘the Son of God” (1:29, 34, 36). Brownlee defends the historical 
accuracy of the fourth Gospel’s account of John the Baptist on 
the basis of comparison with the Qumran documents. We shall 
consider this question in connection with the relation of the Gos* 
pel of John to the Dead Sea Scrolls (pp. ta^o). It may be 
noted, however, (hat Brownlee finds the scrolls by themselves 
inadequate to explain either the judgment by fire or the pre> 
eidstence of the Messiah in John’s preaching. 

In view of the fact that John the Baptist and the Qumran 
covenanters were living at the same time and not far apart, the 
points of similarity which w« have reviewed make it quite 
probable that he Imew something about their life and b^efs. 
They may also have beard of him. Whether there was any closer 
connection is a matter of guesswork; and scholars are divided in 
their opinions. 

Brownlee’s suggestion that the Essenes may have adopted John 
as a boy (DSS, p. 328) has been taken up by a number of writers. 
Speculating as to how this may have come about, Brownlee says 
that John’s parents may have been sympathetic toward the Ee* 
senes, tbou^ not themselves members of the sect; the prominence 
of the priests at Qumran may have led Johns father to think that 
there was a greater future for the boy in the community; or the 
parents may have died, leaving John to be adopted and reared by 
the Essenes. Henri de Contenson also thinks that John’s adoption 
by the Qumran community is “veiy likely," and Oesterreicher con¬ 
siders it "not at all improbable." Danidlou remarks that John’s par¬ 
ents probably confid^ their son to the care of tbe Qumran monks 
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is the parents of Racine entnxsted him to the bennits of Port- 
Royal. It is not certain, however, says Dani 4 lou, that Jolm was 
an Esscne; in any case, he had his own prophetic vocation and 
founded a new movement! So also CuUmann, while convinced 
that John must have had some contact with the sect, concludes 
that Vithoul being a member, he was influenced by them, even 
if he went on to found an independent Messianic movement, 

Allegro points out that John's "mixing with the common man" 
when be baptized at tho Jordan would have made it impossible 
to remain a member of the community. At the same time Allegro 
believes that John "belonged to the Essene movement" and con¬ 
siders his adoption by the sect an “interesting suggestion" which 
“would certainly account for his being in the desert at such an 
early age* The only basis for the "early age" Incidentally, is 
Luke’s statement that "the child grew and became strong in 
spirit, and he was in the wilderness till the day of his manifesta¬ 
tion to Israel" (i:So). 

John's separation from the sect, Allegro says, may have come 
by “expulsion or voluntary resignation, perhaps when Ixe readied 
this overwhelming conviction of the need to take his message to 
the common people." Hewlett, who takes It for granted that 
John was an Essene and discusses only what may have made him 
withdraw, thinks that he may have tried to make Essenism a 
missionary movement, having reached a conviction that his 
teaching should not be kept secret. Fritsch too accepW Brownlee's 
stiggestion that John may have become dissatisfied with the sect's 
failure to call tlie whole nation to repentance and so fulfill Isaiah 

4 ®‘ 3 * 

Other differences between John and the sect of Qumran have 
been noted. Murphy points out that he was a prophet of doom, 
not the legislator of a community. Ocstcrrelcher mentions the 
“taut organization" of the covenanters, as contrasted with the 
company of disciples whom John directed to a greater one coming 
after him. The fact that Jolin addressed publicly all kinds of men, 
instead of devoting himself to a dosed, esoteric group, Is stressed 
by many writers. Rigaux sees in the ease with which John's 
disciples left him to follow Jesus “a liberty unknown at Qumran " 
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Fritsch and Oesteneicber specially emphasize the supreme dis¬ 
tinction that John pointed the way to Jesus, 

Recognizing that John “departed from tl» ideas of the Dead 
Sea sect,” A. P. Davies insists that “he had to have some ideas 
from which to make departures.” Since "the evidence points so 
plausibly to the Qumran monastery,’ he feels it is “scarcely to be 
doubted” that John and his followers were Esseiies “in the broader 
sense of the term.” Bigaux, however, finds "nothing that proves 
John belonged to the sect"; CuUmann too feels that a connection 
between the Esscncs and the disciples of John “cannot be proved 
with certainty." The supposed evidence, In fact, tends to evapo¬ 
rate when exposed to the light. 

Del Medico explains the similarities between John’s preaching 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls in an original way which at least shows 
the need of caution In reaching conclusions. The importance 
ascribed to baptisms and an allusion to a passage in Isaiah suggest 
to him that one section of the Manual of DisdpUne(li,i9-iii,ia) 
comes from the sect of John’s followers. In another section (viiL 
T-ifi) he sees an extract from a commentary on Isaiah written to 
explain the coming of John the Baptist. In still another passage 
(xi.ig-aa) the mention of "one bom of woman" seems to him to 
indicate that the author belonged to the sect of John the Baptist. 

In sill this 1 can find no reason to alter the position taken in 
OSS (p. 309), that John the Baptist probably had some knowl¬ 
edge of the ^mran covenanters and some sympathy with their 
ideas, though he also differed from them at important points; in 
some of his ideas and attitudes he may have been Influenced by 
them; he may have visited their settlement, or even possibly have 
been a member of the sect for a while, though there is no very 
good reason to thi"k so* to any case, to his public ministry (which 
is all we really know anything about, aside from his birth) he was 
entirely iode^dent of them and was sharply opposed to some of 
their most characteristic tenets. 


VI 


The Person and Saving Work 
of Jesus Christ 


IJTJVTJTJTiTJlJTJirLriAriJ^^ 


The questtoQ moat often asked by Christjans concerning the Dead 
Sea Scrolls^ we have already observed, is uhat effect they have on 
the uniqueness of Christ. Theologians have answered this ques* 
tJoD by saying Chat Christ's uniqueness lies not in his teaching but 
In bis redeeming work. To some oi us this is considerably less than 
satisfying* as will appear later, but it Is a part of the truth. Some 
of the most sensational statements that have been made about the 
acroUs, as a matter of fact, have to do with this aspect of Christian 
faith. It has been suggested that the story of Christ's coming and 
saving work merely repeats a pattern which is Co be found In the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. No competent scholar has said quite this, lo far 
as 1 Imow, but it bas been inferred from statements made by 
scholars. It is this idea which more than anything else has alarmed 
believers and delighted unbelievers. 

Before considering the connections between Jesus’ teaching 
and the Qumran texts, we must therefore compare the faith of the 
New Testament concerning his saving work for mankind with the 
beliefs of the Qumran community. There are two points for com¬ 
parison here; the Messianic hopes of the sect for the future 
and, second, its beliefs concerning its historic founder or leader, 
the " tea Aer of righteousness.” The two become one, of course, 
if it is to be supposed that the teacher of righteousness was ex¬ 
pected to return as one of the two Messiahs, or as the prophet 
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who would precede or accompany them. This question is discussed 
later (pp. 329^1). 

Some, if not all, of the writers oi the New Testament believed 
that before his life on earth Ohiist had been pre-existent with the 
Father in heaven. So far as I know, there Is no hint of a pre* 
existent Messiah in the Qumran texts. There is not the slightest 
luggesdon that the teacher of righteousness was ever thought of 
as having been pre-existent. Ehipont-Sommer abandoned bis orlg* 
Inal contention that the incarnation of a pre-existent divine being 
was implied by the expression 'liis body oi flesh” in the Habakkuk 
Commentary (ix.a; DSS, p. 368, cp. p. iga). No such idea is sug¬ 
gested in the Thanksgiving Psalm concerning the birth of the 
''wonderful counselor” or In the problematic reference to the 
begetting of the Messiah in the Rule of the Congregation (see 
pp. 300 '^<m}' Nowhere is there a suggestion of any- 

tl^g miraculous in the birth of the teacher of righteousness. 

The saving efficacy of the death of Christ has no parallel in the 
beliefs of the covenanters concerning either the teacher of ri^t- 
eousness or the coming Messiah. Much excitement was aroused by 
Allegio*$ dramatic statement about the cmcifbdon of the teacher 
of righteousness. The question whether the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness was actually crucified will be considered later <pp. 214-17); 
if he was, be was only one of the many thousands who suffered 
that cruel but common form of execution. Two thieves were 
crucified with Jesus. 

What gave unique significance to the crucifixion of Jesus was 
not that be was put to death in that particular way. but that it 
was he. the altogether righteous Son of God. who suffered death 
for the sins of others. No such meaning is ever ascribed to the 
death of the teacher of righteousness. He was persecuted and 
perhaps put to death for his iconoclastic teaching, as Jesus was; 
but in this respect, as Cullmann says, the teacher and Jesus both 
stood in tile l^e of the prophets. Oesterreldier remarks that the 
teacher's death is left ''entirely obscure” in tlie Qumran texts, 
whereas "Jesus’ death and resurrection are told in the New Testa¬ 
ment not once but a himdred times.” 

A passage in the Damascus Document, unfortunately very 
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badly preserved (and for that reason omitted from my transla¬ 
tion to Z>S 5 ), seems to say of the coming “Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel" that “he will make atonement for their miquity." How this 
is to be done is not indicated in the few words that are preserved. 
The subject of the verb “make atonement may have been God, 
as everywhere else in the Damascus Document. It is equally pos¬ 
sible that the form here is passive: "their iniquity will be ex¬ 
piated.** 

Even Jesus' disciples, Murphy reminds us, found it hard to ac¬ 
cept the idea of a suffering Messiah. That it viW known at all in 
Judaism at that time is a debatable queslioa Brownlee’s effort 
to show that the teacher of righteousness Is identified in some 
texts with the suffering Servant of Isaiah 40-55 is unconvincing 
(see pp. 316-17). So far as there is any suggestion of atonement 
by suffering In the Dead Sea Scrolls, the suffcrirjg is that of the 
whole community. Even here more stress is placed on the faith¬ 
ful, obedient life of the covenanters than on their suffering. This 
is tlie implication of the Manual of Discipline (viil,i-io; DSS, 
pp. 38 if). 

Some scholars believe that the followers of the teacher of right¬ 
eousness expected him to rise from the dead. As first set forth by 
Allegro, this seemed to imply an individual resurrection com¬ 
parable to that of Jesus, as related in the Gospels. Further discus¬ 
sion and explanation clarified this point: what Allegro meant was 
simply that the teacher would be raised in the general resurrec¬ 
tion ^ all the dead for judgment, and that he would then be the 
Messianic high priest. Many writers, including some who accept 
this view, have pointed out that Jt Is very different from the 
Christian belief that "Christ has been raised from the dead, the 
first fruits of those who have fallen asleep" (I Corinthians is:ao). 
Since Dupont-Sommer s theory that the martyred teacher of right¬ 
eousness bad already “appeared" in 63 ».c. Is untenable (see p. 
aag), the only rerodining possibility is a future reappearance. 

No objective historian, whatever may be his personal belief 
about the resurrection of Jesus, can fail to see the decisive differ¬ 
ence here in the beliefs of the two groups. What for the commu¬ 
nity of Qumran was at most a hope was for the Christians an 
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accomplislied fact, tbe guarantee of all thdr hopes. God, says 
Paul OQ the Areopagus (Acts I7:3i)» Tias fixed a day on which he 
will judge tbe world in righteousness by a man whom he has 
appointed, and of this he has given assurance to all men by rais* 
ing him from tbe dead." 

The resurrection eitperience, however it is to be interpreted or 
explained, confirmed the disciples’ faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
which had been badly shaken by his cnidfixion (Luke 
He who was "descended from David according to the flesh’ was 
now also "designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit 
of holiness by his resurrection from the dead" (Romans i;3f), He 
was now "exalted at the right hand of God," fulfllllng Psalm 
110:1 (Acts a: 33 - 35 J 75 5^5 Hebrews 

Being thus exaltei says Peter on the day of Pentecost, Jesus 
has "poured out" tbe Holy Spirit on those who believe In him 
(Acts 4:33). Stendahl points out that here, as in the hope for the 
resurrection of tbe dead, "the Christian* enjoyed a higher degree 
of antidpalion," that is, they had already experienced what for 
the sect of Qumran still lay in the future. The covenanters looked 
for a cleansing "with a holy spirit” and a sprinkling "with a spirit 
of truth” in “the time of vislUtion’'i Christians had received "tbe 
guarantee of the Spirit" (11 Corinthians i:a2; 5:5; Ephesians 
1:14). For the sect of Qumran, as for Judaistn is general, the gift 
of tbe Spirit was associated with the Messianic hope; for the 
church the prophecy of Joel was already fulfilled (Acts 

Not all prophecy, however, was yet fulfilled. Jesus, who had 
been taken up to heaven, would come again to judge the world 
(Acts i:iii 3:aof; io;42; 17:31); this runs through the whole 
New Testament. To the question whether the teacher of right* 
eousness was expected to eome again as one of the Messianic 
figures of the last day a decisive answer is impossible (see pp. 
331-41). He would in any case be only one of at least three such 
figures. His coining again, if expected at aD, was not for his fol» 
lowers the culminating, ultimate fulfillment of all hopes that tbe 
return of Christ was for the early Christians. 

The Qumran sect, I have said, expected several Messianic per¬ 
sons, The Christians found in Jesus the fulfillment of a)) prwnises 
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and hopes, but they interpreted his persoa and work in terms of 
several di^rent categories. First of all, he was tl^e promised king, 
the son of David. The covenanters also, like all other Jews, looked 
for the promised “branch of David," whom they called also the 
Messiah of Israel’ and “the prince of the whole congregation” 
(see pp. 318-15). The teacher of righteousness, however, was 
not associated with this hope. He was a priest of the tribe of Levi, 
not a member of David s tribe, Judah. 

Allegro says, "There seems to be nothing which would pre¬ 
clude ia acceptance by the Quinian sect of Jesus as the expected 
Messiah of David’s line ” This is an astonishing statement. Jesus 
was so unlike what all Jews expected the son of David to be tliat 
his own disciples found it almost impossible to connect the idea 
of the Messiah with him. It is clear that he did not encourage the 
use of the title, at least in public (Mark 1:34; 8:30). 

To the very end. in spite of all his efforts to instil] a very dJft6^ 
ent conception (Mark 8:31-^^; 8 * 3 ^)» disciples hoped that 
he would "restore the kingdom to Israel’ (Luke e4;ei; Acts 
1:6). This was what the Qumraa sect expected of the Davidic 
Messiah; he was to be, as Bruce says, “the victorious captain of 
the sons of light in the final confiJet with the sons of darkness”; 
but, Bruce adds, "Jesus repudiated this kind of Messlahshlp"; 
indeed, he “rejected the whole conception of such a warfare." 

Except for occasional lapses, the church too has always rejected 
any su^ idea of Christ. At the same time, Christians have be¬ 
lief from the beginning that Jesus was the true and only ful¬ 
fillment of the Messianic hope. It was he who had been “bom 
king of the Jews” (Matthew a:a). In the dty of David had been 
bom “a Savtor, who is Christ the Lord” (Luke aai). He was in* 
deed a kln^ but his kingship was “not of this world” (John 
18:36). 

Oesterreicher remarks that the Qumran community Nvas “al¬ 
most all ej^ctation." The church too looked to the future, but 
its ideas of the present and future were anchored in “a clear vision 
of sacred history." Consequently, while the Dead Sea Scrolls “veil 
persons and dates,” the Gospels are as explicit as possible, even 
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Uking pfljpF to '‘give the long line of the dncestors of the Christ.” 

If the teacher of righteousness was expected to return as Mes* 
siah in any sense, it would obviously be as the priestly Messiah of 
Aaron. This is what Allegro and others maintain. Schonfield sug* 
gests that the very question whether John the Baptist might be 
the Messiah (Luke 3:15; John i:i 9 -» 5 ) implies a prevalent idea 
of a priestly Messiah, since he came of a priestly family. This may 
be so, if we can assume that his descent was generally Imown. 
The idea 0/ Jesus as both king and priest appears In the New 
Testament and other early Christian Uterature. Milik sees a trace 
of the idea of two Messi^ in the New Testament, for Mary was 
related to £li2abeth (Luke 1:36), who was a descendant of 
Aaron {u$)i Jesus was therefore descended from both the tribe 
of Judah and ^e tribe of Levi. 

There is no other indication of such an idea in the New Testa¬ 
ment. thou^ it was taken up by some of the church fathers. MiUk 
observes quite correcdy that the idea of Christ’s high priesthood 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews comes from “aa entirely different 
milieu and mentality." The author of the Epistle notes explicitly 
(7:14) that ”001 Lord was descended from Judah, and In con¬ 
nection with that tribe Moses said nothing about priests.” Euhn 
finds no suggestion at all in the New Testament “that the expacU- 
tion of the two Messiahs finds its fulfillment in the persoo of 
Jesus." Rather, in calling Jesus the Christ, the New Testament 
“presupposes the Messianic expectation of the average Jew, not 
the special tw>M6SSiah concept of the Essenes.” 

The Damascus Document speaks of "the Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel,” as though there would be only one instead of two. Brown¬ 
lee has Inferred from this fact that “to some Essene (or cove¬ 
nanter) circles" there was probably “a tendency toward a unified 
Messi^c expectotioa” even before the tune of John the Baptist- 
If the Qumran fragments of the Damascus Document (sea p. 
409) have the word “Messiah" to the singular, as to medieval 
manuscripts of the work found at Cairo, this suggesUon will be 
more plausible. Otherwise, it still seems more probable that the 
change from a pKtral to a singular form was made to a later copy 
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(DSS, p. 265). The Christian belief that several different forms of 
the Messianic hope were fulBUed in Jesus does not seem to have 
any parallel in the Qumran texts. 

The covenanters of Qumran expected a prophet as well as the 
two Messiahs (see pp. 310-u), and Christians considered Christ 
not only king and priest but also prophet. There is no indication 
here of any influence from the Qumran sect. The expectation of 
a prophet goes back to Deuteronomy 18, which both the com¬ 
munity of Qumran and the Christian church used as a Messianic 
proof-text; but other Jews also made a similar use of the same 
text. The expectation that Elijah would return as forerunner of the 
Messiah, bsised on Malachi 4:5!, appears often in Jewish sources, 
as it does in the New Testament, For soma unknown reason, those 
who searclied tlie prophets at Qumran seem not to have made 
much use of Malachi’s prediction. 

Schonfleld points out that in rabbinic sources Elijah appears as 
a priest, a descendant of Aaron, and a Qaraiie prayer quoted by 
Szywman and Dupont-Sommer asks God to send a teacher cf 
righteousness “to turn the hearts of fathers to their children,- 
which is what Malachi says Elijah will do U‘B)‘ These rather 
widely separated references suggest that the future teacher of 
righteousness expected by the Qumran sect may have been asso¬ 
ciated with Eli]^. If we bad a Qumran commentary on Malachi, 
it might be possible to substantiate this conjecture. In the texts 
recovered there seems to be no support for it. The New Testa- 
meal, of course, connects John the Baptist, not Jesus, with Elijah; 
Jesus himself, in fact, made this identiflcation (Mark 9:13; Mat¬ 
thew 17:12!; cp. ii:i 4 )> 

Stendahl raises in this connection the question whether Jesus 
thought of himself as the Messiah or as the prophetic forerunner 
of the Messiah. To readers of the New Testament not acquainted 
with recent technical studies in the Gospels this may seem a 
strange question with only one possible answer among special¬ 
ists, however, it is a very live issue. The older question whether 
Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah or merely a teacher or 
rabbi. Stendahl says, does not present the real alternatives. When 
it is realized that ^e real question is whether Jesus conceived his 
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mission as that of the Messiah or as that of the prophet, “the 
Messianic ideas of the Qomran texts become significant parallels.' 

Unfortunately, instead of makiBg clear the implications of these 
significant parallels or the conclusions to which they lead him, 
Stendahl then goes into an analysis of the New Testament evi¬ 
dence and only comes bade to the Qumran texts in another con¬ 
nection, The question of Messiah versus prophet gets lost some¬ 
where by the wayside- How the Qumran material could throw 
any light on this question is, in fact, rather hard to see. No doubt 
Jesus thought of himself and his work in terms of current Jewish 
inceptions, but how he interpreted and applied them can be 
determined only on the evidence of the New Testament itself. 
Like his disciples, he may have used more than one traditional 
category; la fact, it seems to me quite certain that he did. 

That even the combination of prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
offices in one person was anticipated at Qumran has been sug¬ 
gested. Taking up Brownlee s argument that the community con¬ 
ceived its own function as combining all three elements (DSS, 
p. ady), A. P. Davies says that from this to the idea of the tester 
of righteousness as prophet, priest, and Idng “is only a step. It 
Is quite a long step, however, and there is nothing to suggest that 
the community ever took It Davies says tlwt the idea may not 
have been fully developed when the Manual of Discipline was 
written, but “if it was moving Ifi this direcUon" the development 
may have been “complete by the time Jews could have encoun¬ 
tered it," As a remote possibility this can hardly be denied, but 
those who seek facts or probabilities established by evidence can¬ 
not be satisfied with unsupported conjectures. 

The term which Jesus most commonly used in referring to him¬ 
self is one that does not occur at all in the Qumran Uterature as a 
Messianic designation. The idea of the “Son of man," who is com¬ 
ing down from heaven to judge the world, is developed especially 
in the apocalyptic book of Enoch, where some of the v«y expres- 
sions used in the Gospels are found- Either Jesus himself or those 
who reported his sayings must have been acquainted with this 
book. It was known also at Qumran, for fragments of it have been 
found in the caves (see p- 409). The portion containing the 
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Parables or Similitudes, however* where the figure of tho Son of 
man appears, is not represented by any of the fragments. Milik’s 
inference that this was a Christian work of the second centuiy 
A.D. (see p. 150) may not win general assent; It may well have 
been a separate work, however, unknown at Qumran and only 
later combined with the other parts of the book. 

CuUmann remarks Chat the idea of the heavenly Son of man *‘is 
found only on the fringe of Judaism” That would not exclude the 
Qumran community; the fact is, however, that the idea has not 
been found in the Qumran texts. Jesus* constant and characteris¬ 
tic use of it is a marked point of contrast between him and the 
sect of Qumran. It i$ hard, in fact, to see what basis Fritsch can 
have for bis statement that not only did Jesus know the “profound 
Messianic teachings of the Essenes" but “hJs own Messianic con- 
adousoess was strongly Infiuenced by their interpretation of the 
Old Testament prophets.’* 

From the beginning, according to all the Gospels, Jesus was 
regarded by his disciples as the Son of God. Whatever may have 
been the original implications of this tiOe, it was not derived from 
common Jewish usage. Jewish scholars have denied that the ex¬ 
pression ”the Christ, the Son of God,” attributed to the high priest 
in Matthew 26:63, or "the Christ, the Son of the Blessed,” as Mark 
has it (14:61; cp. Luke 12:67, 7 ^)> ever have been used by 
a Jewish priest. In orthodox Jewish tradition the Messiah is not a 
divine being. As Klausner says, "He is a human being, flesh and 
blood, like all mortals. He is but the finest of the human race and 
the chosen of his natloo ” 

This seems to be true also of the Qumran "Messiah of Israel,” 
who ranks below the high priest (p. 304). There are a few Indi¬ 
cations, however, that he may have been considered in some sense 
the Sod of God. The Buie of the CongregatioD speaks of his being 
begotten, and while the restoration of the text is uncertain, it is 
apparently God who is thought of as his Father (see pp. 300- 
303). If the reading "begets” is correct, there is no doubt an 
allusion to Psalm 2:7, where God says to the newly crowned long 
—or to the Messiah, according to the traditional interpretation— 
"You are my son, today I have begotten yoa” Both the text and 
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its meaning, however, are too uncertain to warrant any Inference. 

In the Florilegiunj the promise to David concerning his son, “I 
will be his father, and he shall be my son" (U Samuel 7:14), is 
applied to the ejcpected "branch of David." This implies, says 
Allegro, the divine sonship oi the Messiah. In some sense that is 
undoubtedly true; the only question is how this sonshlp was un¬ 
derstood, and that is a quesUon we cannot answer. It may be, 
however, that on this point the Qumran community was doser 
than orthodox Judaism to later Christian ideas, 

There is no indication that the teacher of righteousness was 
considered divine in any sense. When Fritsch says, for example, 
that he "must have been regarded as more than human,” because 
salvation came through faith in him, this is surely, as Oester- 
reicher says, "reading Into the text, and not out of it" We shall 
have more to say later on the meaning of faith in the teacher 
of righteousness (p. lax). He Is never called Messiah, Son of 
man, or Son of neither is he ever called Lord. His fol¬ 
lowers did not and could not have called him "Redeemer of the 
world,” for as Oesterrelcher says, "a world-vision was foreign to 
them." 

Relatively few of the texts actually refer to him at all, and 
CuUmaan and others have pointed out that Josephus and Philo 
do not mention him in describing the Essenes. "Would it be pos¬ 
sible,” CuUroann asks, "to describe primitive Christianity without 
naming Christ?" In short, nothing In the Dead Sea Scrolls con¬ 
cerning the person and work of the teacher of righteousness or 
any of the expected Messianic figures presents any "threat to the 
uniqueness of Christ." 
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The L^e and Character oj Jesus 
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Wba( do wo find when we compare the livos and personalities of 
Jesus and the teacher of righteousness? It has been suggested* 
Schonfield remarlcs, “that Jesus may consciously have modeled 
himself in certain respects on a pattern created by the earlier 
teacher of righteousness ” It is quite clear that Jesus did detiber> 
ately and persistently follow what was "written of the Son of 
man" (Mark ptta). In spite of the contrary opinion of many 
leading New Testament scholars, it seems to me practicaUy cer^ 
tain that be found In Isaiah $3 the pattern for his self-sacrificing 
life* vicarious deeth* and ultimate victory. That there was any¬ 
thing in the career of the Qumran teacher of righteousness to add 
to this pattern is quite another matter. The possibility is worth 
investigating, of course; the only question is one of evidence. 

Dupont'Sommer's initial impression that the Habakkuk Com> 
mentary made Jesus seem to be "an astomshing reincarnation of 
the teacher of Tighteousness" was supported by a list of points of 
similarity. As my brief analysis in DSS showed (p. 330 ff.), some 
of these applied only to the later church rather than to Jesus him¬ 
self, some were equally true of almost any of the prophets, others 
depended on very dubious interpretations of the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary. The only distinctive point of real similarity was a matter 
of teaching rather than life or character, the interpretation of the 
law by a new, direct revelation; and here the radical difference 
was greater than the apparent resemblance (2PSS, p. 331; see also 
p. 3S1 of this volume). If Jesus can be called in any sense a rein- 
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caroftt!on of the teacher of righteousness—and of course In using 
the word “reincarnation" Dupont-Sommer did not mean to be 
taken literally-^t would be equally true to say that the teacher 
of righteousness was a reincarnation of Jeremi^, or of any odier 
prophet who was persecuted for his defiance of established au- 
diority and his insistence on fidelity to the revealed will of God. 

Hewlett complains that the greatest difficulty in comparing 
Jesus with the teacher of righteousness is that we know so little 
about either of them. I have Indicated already (p. 55 ) that I do 
not share the prevalent skepticism as to the possibility of know¬ 
ing anything about Jesus of Nazareth. It Is well to bear In mind» 
however, Stendahl's reminder that some technical competence is 
required for the use of the Gospels in this connection. In the 
various reports of Jesus' acts and words in the di 0 e«at Gospels it 
is essential to recognize the reflection of "theological, missionary, 
and catechetical interests* In the early church. 

Very Important contributions to the understanding of the 
Gospels have been made to the past forty years. They have made 
the interpretation of Jesus' life and teaching a much more difficult 
and delicate task than it seemed before, but they cannot be ig¬ 
nored if dependable conclusions are to be reached. Even eo. 
Allegro is quite right to saying that we have more complete rec¬ 
ords for Jesus than we have for the teacher of righteousness, 
and when all Is said and done, “Jesus is much more of a flwh-and- 
blood character than the Qumran teacher could ever be." What 
we Imow of the life of the teacher of rlghteousoess actually boils 
down to very little indeed. 

Beading through the Qumran texts, one may find here and there 
parallels or anticipations of many things in the New Testament, 
including some of the words of Jesus- We shall consider Aese 
presently. If one starts with the New Testament, however, and 
looks for echoes of the Qumran texts, one can hardly help being 
most impressed by the enormous differences. I have found this 
particularly true in going through the Gospels with this question 
in mtod. The carpenter of Nazareth who “went about doing good" 
through the villages of Galilee and Judea, "the friend of tax col¬ 
lectors and sinners," "eating and drtoktog," shocking the religious 
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authorities by his indifference to their traditions, hut heard gladly 
by the great crowds of common folk who pressed upon him and 
b^ght their sick to him to be healed—this is a very different 
load of person from the teacher of the exclusive community in 
the desert Their lives have very little in common. 

What reladon. then, bad Jesus with the Essenes or the Qumran 
community? Was he one of them? Was his band of disciples a 
chapter of the order? Had he ever been a member of the sect or 
had anything to do with them? Was his gospel merely a develop* 
ment of their teaching? These, let me say once more, are questions 
of history, to be Investigated as such. There is no reason to be 
disturbed by them. A man's answer to them will not make him 
either a better or a worse Christian. Many devout Christians have 
believed that Jesus was an Essone; I have even encountered a few 
who seemed offended when this belief was questioned. 

In an interesting essay about the Essenes, written almost a cen* 
tury ago and reissued in 1956 by the Macmillan Company, Chris* 
tUn D. Cinsburg complains that both ancient and modem ac¬ 
counts of the Essenes are unreliable. The ancient writers give only 
''garbled scraps" of information; modem writers "are either too 
much afraid of, or too much pleased with, the marked resem¬ 
blance between some of the doctrines and practices of Christian¬ 
ity and Essenism. Hwce those who style themselves the true 
evangelical Christians are very amdous to destroy every appear- 
gnce of afBzrity between Esseirisin and Christianity, lest it should 
be said that the one gave rise to the other; whilst those who are 
termed Rationalists multiply and magnify every feature of resem¬ 
blance, in order to show that Christianity Is nothing but a devel¬ 
opment of Essenism— SO that the poor Essenes are crucified b^ 
tween the two." 

Ginsburg’s essay includes a sketch of the history of studies of 
the Essenes, from de Rossi in the sixteenth century to his own day. 
In the course of it he notes that Dean Prideaux, in a book pul> 
Ushed in 1717, "endeavors to expose the folly of the Deists, who 
infer, from the agreement between the Christias religion and the 
documents of (he Essenes, that Christ and his followers were no 
other than a sect branched out from that of the Essenes." Near 
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the end ol his Recount Ginsburg mentions an article by ''the able 
Mr. Westcott'* in Smith s Dictionary of the Bible. “His fear, how¬ 
ever * says Ginsbuig, “lest any shining virtues in the Essenes 
might be thou^t by some to pale some of the brightness of the 
Sun of Righteousness^ prevent^ him from appreciating the true 
character of this order, as well as from seeing that they paved the 
way to Christianity." 

Olnsburg himself had no doubt that ’*oux Savior himself be> 
longed to ^is holy brotherhood." Judaism was divided into three 
sects in Jesus* day. and “every Jew had to belong to one of these 
sects." Ibe fact that Jesus did sot appear in public between his 
twelfth and his thirtieth year Implies “that he lived In seclusion 
with this fraternity.* He denounced the scribes. Pharisees, and 
Sadducees, but sever the Essenes, But *he repudiated their ei« 
tremes" of asceticism and concern for ritual purity. 

Before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls it was the general 
consensus of historians that the theory of an Essene origiD of 
Christianity had been conclusively refuted by Bishop Lightfoot 
in an appendix to his commentary on Colosslans. The new dis« 
coverles therefore merely revived an old, long discarded theory. 
Since they provided a great deal of new material, however, It was 
only right that the question should be reopened. No longer de< 
pendent on the accounts of the ancient writers, scholars could now 
study the documents of a sect which was either the Essenes or at 
least very much like them. 

As a result the Mshole question of Essene InRuence on early 
Christianity has become again a live issue. A few writers now 
maintain that Jesus himself was an Essene after ail. A. F. Davies 
has picked up Ginsburg*s argument that because Jesus was neither 
a pharisee nor a Sadducee be must have been an Essene. One who 
knew the Scriptvirea as well as he did, Davies thinks, must have 
been a member of some sect That, however. Is a gratuitous as¬ 
sumption. The common people, of whom Jesus was one, were not 
members of any sect. 

Much has been made of the “hidden years* of Jesus' youth. 
They have always afforded a fertile soil for the growth of legends. 
Stories have be^ told even of a period of study at a Buddhist 
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monastery in Tibet The community of Qumran was at least nearer 
home that. Serious writers have maintaioed that as a young 
man Jesus was initiated into the seaets of the Essenes. CuUmann 
rightly pronounces this ’‘pure and groundless speculation." Its 
only attraction is its appeal to the craving for mysteries and 
esoteric cults. Devotees of such cults in our day are the most 
ardent proponents of the idea that Jesus was an Essene. 

Another theory finds a point of attachment in the period of 
Jeaui’ temptation in the desert after his baptism. "Jesus need not 
have had to spend these several weeks unsheltered" says Davies. 
"He could have gone to Qumran.” Of course.he could have, but 
what reason is there to think that he did? Wilson asks, “What are 
John and Jesus doing in that ‘wilderness’ if they had no connection 
with the Essenesr According to oui only evidence for his being 
there at lU, Jesus was undergoing a solitary struggle with teropU' 
tioD. Mark says,. and he was with the wild beasts" (1:13); 
axe we to suppose that this means the Essenes? 

Danl 41 ou tUnks that the "wilderness" must mean the particular 
desert where the Essenes had their settlement. The traditional 
place of the temptation, he says, is only a little north of Qumran. 
It is actually about ten miles, with very rugged and desolate 
terrain in between. The desert of Judea includes much more 
than the Wady Qumran. The sojourn in the desert. Dazti^lou con* 
tinues, appears now as a retreat to a place of prayer. But does 
that imply residence in a monastic community? Danitiou remarks 
that the monks of Qumran regarded mankind as divided between 
the infiuence of the demons and that of the angels; Jesus was 
tempted by the devil and then ministered to by angels. But surely 
neither demons nor angels confined their attentions to the sect 
of Qumran! 

Milik draws a parallel of a different kind between Jesus* tempta* 
tion and the life of the Quxzuan covenanters. By its withdrawal to 
the wilderness, be says, the community undertook to relive the 
experience of the sons of Israel during the forty years of wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness; but by their fidelity to the law the cov¬ 
enanters intended to overcome the temptations to which their 
fathers had succumbed. So Jesus, by overcoming temptations like 
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those of the Exodus period, inaugurated the eschatobgical period, 
which meant the return of Paradise. Here is a suggestive analogy, 
perhaps valid as far as it goes. The major reference of the tempta* 
don narrative, however, particularly in Mark, is surely not to the 
forty years in the wilderness but to the garden of Eden. Adam 
brought woe on mankind and expulsion from Paradise by yielding 
to temptation; Christ, the new Adam, overcame temptadoo and 
restored Paradise. Whatever anabgy one may see here, however, 
there is no implication of any intact with the Qumran com¬ 
munity. 

Hewlett finds a fatal flaw of the effort to make Jesus an Essene 
in the very fact that he was baptized by John ie Baptist. The 
influence of John, who had been an Essene, be thinks, would 
explain the shnilarities between Jesus* teaching and the beliefs of 
the Essenes, and the differences between them would not then 
present any difficulty. If ha had himself been an Essene, Jesus 
would have been baptized in the sect and would not have felt 
any need of John's baptism. 

Allegro, who cannot be accused of minimizing parallels between 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gospels, recognizes that there Is no 
evidence that Jesus was ever a member of the Qumran com¬ 
munity; “indeed," ha says, "since his life was mostly spent in 
Nazareth, such a close connection la highly improbable" At Ae 
same time, Allegro holds that Jesus was probably acquainted with 
oAer Essene groups; and this is quite likely if, as Josephus and 
Phib say. there were Essenes living b many towns throughout 
Palestine. 

The Aeoiy Aat Jesus was an Essene has been pushed to its 
furthest extreme by A. P. Davies, who on the basis of this theory 
often a series of highly imaginative reinterpretations of incidents 
in the life of Jesua. Davies defends his procedure on the ground 
that he Is not “advancing a definite Aesls' but only “following a 
conjecture. But that,' he says, “Is what historical seholanhip is 
supposed to do—follow a conjecture until it can be seen whether 
or not it makes a working hypothesis, and if it does, follow the 
hypothesis until it is proven right or wrong." 

That is a fair challenge. Unfortunately Acre are difficultiea in 
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taHng it up. One is that tha iutei^retatiocs offered are so far 
from ajuytbiAg even remotely suggested by the texts themselves 
that few scholars would consider it worth while to take time to 
refute them. Another is that definite proof for or against such 
interpretations is often out of the question, since no specific evi* 
deuce is available. One test may be, as Davies puts it, whether the 
events "become more meaningful if we can learn to see them in 
a clearer context." But fiction often makes events seem "more 
meaningful" by providing a "clearer context" than sober history 
wanants. The final test, lacking conclusive evidence one way or 
the other, mtist be the degree to wlilch each item in the proposed 
interpretation and the whole resulting picture agree with our best 
hiowledge of the total historical context. 

As an avowedly "controversial hypothesis” Davies suggests 
what he considers a "more illuminating" interpretation of Jesus’ 
expulsion from Nazareth after announcing the fulfillment of Isaiah 
Nazareth, Davies believes, may have been not a town but 
"all Galilee," or it may have been "a Nazaiene encampment or 
monastery," the Nazarenes being "a Messianic sect, perhaps con¬ 
nected at some time with the Nazarites" (The Hebrew words 
for "Nazarene” and '’Naairite." neter and nazir, are not related, 
but that is a small detail) Davies remarks also that some scholars 
explain the name Nazareth as meaning "watchtower," and he 
finds this "quite plausible since there was a tower connected with 
the monastery at Qumran." (The name Magdala means "tower": 
was the home of Mary Magdalene also an Essene encampment 
or monastery?) 

As for the synagogue, Essenes would hardly attend a synagogue 
of the Pharisees, and Jesus was opposed to the Pharisees: therefore 
"it is all but certain that he went to a meeting place of an Essenic 
order," the very one "where he had been brought up." The ex¬ 
pulsion of Jesus from Nazareth might then be "the rejection cff 
Jesus by his own sect" Davies states this in the form of a question 
and says that It is not "set forth as assured exegesis." It is not 
exegesis at all; it is a new story. At any rate, aside from the tower 
of Khirbet Qumran, the only suggested connection with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is the supposition tlrat it was "the Many" of the sect 
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who invited Jesuj to ejcpoimd the Scripluies and later "cast him 
forth.” 

Mark 6 : 39 £. telling of the feeding of the five thousand, says that 
Jesus told the people "to sit down by companies,” and "they sat 
down in groups, by hundreds and by fifties" (Luke 9* *4 
companies, about fifty each”). Dani^lou sees here an analogy 
"between the community founded by Jesus and that of Qomran.” 
The latter is directed by the Manual of Discipline to "pass over,” 
at the annual renewing of the covenant, "Tjy thousands and bun* 
dreds and fifties and tens" (ilixx DSS, p. 373). But the crowd of 
which the evangelists tell was not a “community founded by 
Jesus." Although Dani^ou considers the analogy astonishing, he 
points out that this was the smclent way of organizing the people 
(EzoduJ i8:ii-a5), so that what we have here is “a traditional 
rather than a specifically E&sene setting." 

The question whether Jesus organized a community at all Is one 
on which scholars have found It hard to agree, The word “church" 
occurs in sayings of Jesus only in the gospel of Matthew (18:18; 
18:17). Hyatt and Daniilou feel that the very existence of the 
Qumran community makes it probable that Jesus fonned an 
organization of his followers. It is true that the sect of Qumran 
comes closer to the later Idea of the church os the true Israel 
called out from the aposUte nation, than do other Jewish religious 
associations known to us. The picture of Jesus' life with his dis- 
dpies, however, as we find it in the Gospels, bears little re* 
semblance to the life of such on exclusive, highly organized, and 
disdplined group as that of Qumran. Hewlett reminds us that 
Jesus and his di»iples were itinerant preachers. The Son of man 
had DO place to lay his head, and he expected those who would 
follow him to make the same sacrifice (Matthew 8:*o). 

Hyatt finds also in the Dead Sea Scrolls a suggestion that even 
the community of goods, as practiced by the early church of 
Jerusalem, may go back to the lifetime of Jesus himself. Jesus told 
bJs followers not to lay up treasures on earth (Matthew 6:19), 
but to sell their possessions and give alms (Luke ja: 33 )’ Judes 
is reported to have held the purse for the twelve disciples (John 
in:8). The more formal arrangement of the Jerusalem church 
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may very well have been a development of this way of living, but 
it may be doubted that the practice of the Qumran sect makes 
this any more probable. 

In tl^ connection another example of A. P. Davies' Interpreta¬ 
tions may be mentioned. The Essenes called themselves "the 
poor*; therefore when Jesus told the rich man who came to him 
to sell all that he had "and give to the poor" (Mark 10.17-^), 
he "was in effect telling the wealthy man to join such a sect * But 
Jesus added, “and come, follow me"; this, says Davies, raises "the 
interesting question" whether in joining a sect of the poor and 
at the same time f< Ilowing Jesus, “the vrealtby man would not 
have been Joining a sect to which Jesus himself already belonged.'* 
If JO, It 18 surely Implied also that Jesus is the head of the sect, or 
at least of the bren< 5 h which he invites the rich man to join. But 
there Is no hint in the passage itself of any Essene connection. 
Only by starting from the assumption that Jesus was an Essene 
is it possible to read any such meaning into it Whether the result 
makes the story "more meaningful" is perhaps a matter of in¬ 
dividual preference. 

The account of Jesus' last supper with bis disciples naturally 
suggests comparison with the meals of the Qumran community. 
The supposed "ftacramental quality" of these meals is discussed 
later (pp. 367-71). Hewlett, noting the obvious formal similari¬ 
ties of the Essene and Christian meals, says, 'This practice was 
common in Israel at the time, but a peculiar Importance was 
given to it by both Jesus and the Essenes.* The question must 
still be raised whether the meaning attached to their observances 
was the same. This comes under the head of Jesus' teaching rather 
than his life and will be treated in that connection. Hera it may 
be remarked that the procedure of Jesus at the supper conforms 
to common Jewish practice rather than to anything distinctive of 
the Essenes or the Qumran community. 

The date of the last supper and its place in the Jewish ritual 
partem have always been, as Danidlcu says, a "great enigma. 
The difficulty lies in reconciling the accounts in the first three 
Gospels with that of the Gospel of John. The Passover is cele¬ 
brated on the night of the fourteenth of Nisan, which Is, since 
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the day begms in the evening, the beginning of the fifteenth. 
According to the Synoptic Gospels^ Jesus’ last supper was a Pess« 
over meal on the night of the fourteenth of Nisan, and he was 
crucified on the fifteenth; according to the Gospel of John, he 
was crucified on the fourteenth, and the supper therefore was 
not a Passover meat. This discrepancy has made it difficult to fix 
the year of the crucifixion, Was It the fourteenth or the fifteenth 
of Nisan that fell on Friday that year? 

Mile. A Jaubert has proposed a resolution of this dilemma on 
the basis of the Qumran calendar, which, according to her, was 
the old religious calendar of post*exJlJc Israel (DSS, p. 241). If 
Jesus and his disciples followed this old calendar, by which the 
fourteenth of Nisan always came on Tuesday, they would eat the 
Passover that night. The next three days would then allow time 
for the crowded events narrated in tlie Gospels, culminating in 
the crucifixion, which by all accounts was on Friday. But by the 
official calendar Friday was the fourteenth of Nisan, Mile. Jaubert 
supposes. This, she believes, is what is presupposed by the Gospel 
of John. 

If this explanation is correct, it affords an Important link, be¬ 
tween Jesus and the practices of the Qumran community, though 
no direct connection la involved if the covenanters weie not the 
only Jews who still followed the old calendar. Tbe two apparently 
discrepant accounts are reconciled, and it becomes possible to 
establish the year of the ciucifudon. Catholic scholars in particular 

_including Vogt, Oesterreicher, and Dani^lou—seem to be 

favorably impressed by this hypothesis, though somewhat hesitant 
in committing themselves to it. The problem is by no means 
simple. The varying accounts of the last supper have clearly been 
affected in diff^ent ways by later conceptions and practices of 
the church, so that it is extremely difficult to disentangle the 
threads of tradition and get back to the historic supper of Jesus 
with his disciples and to determine its original significance. It is 
not even certain that Mile. Jaubert's hypothesis is needed to 
reconcile the Synoptic and Johannine traditions. 

Kuhn 5 painstaking investigation isolates a primitive Palestinian 
tradition underlying Mark’s account of the last supper. This tra- 
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didon “does not presuppose the special Jewish Passover, hot the 
Jewishmestl in general" It also. Kuhn finds.has “a special affinity 
to the peculiar practices of the Esscne cult meal, as they are now 
found in the texts from Qumran”; in fad. it is the features which 
are “unexplainable by Passover customs that find their paraUels in 
the Essene cult meair At the same time, the strong priestly in¬ 
terest evident in the Qumran meals is eixHrcly lacking in the 
supper of Jesus; this is no “Essene community ” 

Kuhn warns the reader that his study “has no direct bearing 
on what the last meal actually was, historically speaking"; otliers, 
however, may feel that it has a very important bearing on this 
problem, not only showing Its complexity but also helping to 
define it and narrowing down the area of historical probability. 
As a matter of fact, Kuhn himself goes a little further than the 
statement just quoted would suggest. The tradition of Jesus' acts 
and words at the last supper preserved In Mark 
finds, was not connected in the early PalesUrUan church with 
the daily meals of the disciples, and therefore “did not develop 
out of liturgical practice ” It Is therefore “not a later acation of 
the Palestinian church." We are thus “forced back to the prox¬ 
imity, rather, of Jesus’ last meal as It actually took pUce." 

On the other hand, the conception of the last supper as a 
Passover meal is found to be, “in all probability, a creaUon of the 
Jerusalem church," so that the earlier tradition underlying Mark 
“comes much closer to what actually happened at the last meal of 
Jesus." When Jesus* words at the supper, moreover, are freed 
from the Passover setting, their meaning becomes clearer and 
they are found to be “not only possible but quite plausible as 
actually spoken by Jesus." Not the “elements" themselves but 
their distribution is the point of the comparison to Jesus* body 
and blood. “Even as aD present at the meal partake of the bread 
and wine, so will they all share in the atonement of bis death, of 
his body to be given and his blood to be shed." Kuhn feels also 
that with the removal of the Passover setting “the parallelism to 
the practice of the communal meal of the Essenes becomes far 
more significant." How this is so is not made clear. It may be 
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observed, however, that if ICuhn is right h dissociatisg the sup¬ 
per from the Passover meal, the problem which Mile. Jaubert’s 
hypothesis is intended to solve disappears, sad the Johaniuue 
dating of the supper finds new support. 

Further aspects of Kuhn's study will appear in connection with 
the rites of the early church; much of it, however, not being con¬ 
cerned with the Dead Sea Scrolls, must be passed over here. It 
Is important for our purpose as an outstanding example of the 
way in which New Testament scholars are using and must use the 
Qumran texts. It illustrates the complicated problems Involved, 
the necessity of thorough scholarly competence in dealing with 
them, and the wealmess of hasty, sensational conclusions. 

The examples 1 have given ^ connections, real or supposed, 
between the life of Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls have not been 
chosen as straw men to be set up sind hnocked down. They are 
taken from writers who adduce them in all earnestness and find 
them significant It svill be noted that they vary greatly in kind 
and quality, from sheer fancy to results of solid research. They 
illustrate very different ways of approaching the questions of 
anticipation and possible infiuence. T^ probability of any direct 
contact between Jesus and the Qumran community has not been 
found very great; some acquaintance with Essene groups In Gali¬ 
lee or Judea is not unlikely, but there is little if any specific evi¬ 
dence of it. The supposed parallels between the careers of Jesus 
and the teacher of righteousness have tuned out to be insignifi¬ 
cant 

When it comes to a comparison of personalities and characters 
we have still less material. Aside from the fact that the teacher of 
righteousness was an independent, prophetic spirit, wiUiog to 
suffer for bis vision of truth and right, we do not know what man¬ 
ner of man be was. If the Thanksgiving Psalms were written by 
him and can be regarded as autobiographical to any degree, they 
present a picture of a man overwhelmed by the sense of human 
sinfulness and helplessness, full of gratitude for his undeserved 
deliverance from the powers of evil and from the foes who have 
persecuted him. Much has been made of this idea of him, but the 
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evidence for it is very questionable (pp. 324-29) • teacher 
of righteousness of whom the commentaries speak may have been, 
for all we know, a very different kind of man. 

If the experience and personality reflected by the Thanksgiving 
Psalms were his, the contrast between him and Jesus is very 
marked. His deep consciousness of sin and of the distance be¬ 
tween God and man, which, as Dani 61 ou says, is characteristic of 
ssitots, is not to be seen at all in Jesus. Danldlou surely goes too 
far, however, when he says that If Christ is not God, the teacher 
of righteousness is his superior, Perhaps he has In mind the Johan- 
nine Jesus rather than the Jesus of Ae Synoptic Gospels. But if 
spiritual conflict and self-abasement are marks of superiority, it 
must not be forgotten that we do not know what struggles may 
lie back of the serene assurance of Jesus’ affirmations. We are in 
no position to analyze his self-consciousness. As we have no 
gospels relating the life of the teacher of righteousness, so we 
have no psalms revealing the inner spiritual experience of Jesus. 
The temptation at the beginning of his ministry and the torment 
of Gethsemane at its end may give some indication. The words 
spoken to the rich man should be remembered also: ‘Why do you 
call me good? No one is good but God alone” (Mark 10:18). Even 
in the fourth Gospel Jesus can be “deeply moved and troubled’ 
(John 11:33,38; ia:a7j 13:21); he can say, 'I can do nothing on 
my OWL authority’ (5:30). 


VIII 

The Teaching of Jesus: Basic Contrasts 


yrnJTJTJTJTJTJT/tJVTJT-riJ^^ 


Mw impressive parallels with the sect of Qumran may perhaps 
be foufid in the teaching of Jesus than in his life and character. 
We have already observed that the significance of such paralleb 
is often discounted on the ground that the uniqueness of Christ 
lies in his person and saving work, not in the originality of his 
sayings. To some of us this does not quite seem to meet the Issue, 
wiat is most essential, of course, as I have said elsewhere, is not 
that Jesus' words should be new but that they should be true. At 
the same time, if he was the incarnate Word of God, we can 
hardly believe that he would have nothing to say except what 
other religious teachers of his time were saying. The question is 
first of all one of fact. If the available evidence shows that there 
Is nothing original or new is the teaching of Jesus, as compared 
with that of ^e teacher of righteousness or the rabbis, the fact 
must be recognized, whatever theological adjustment It may ne¬ 
cessitate. 

What was said earlier about revelation as corrununicatiOD 
(p. 53) must be kept in mind. "No doubt," says Oesteirelcher, 
"Jesus (and later His apostles) often used the Qumranite idiom 
to convey His message as He (and later they) used the language 
of apocryphal writings and of early rabbinical interpreters * Our 
question now is therefore how far the sunilailties between the 
words of Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls can be explained as 
merely instances of using the same religious idiom or starting from 
thrsame traditional conceptions. Did Jesus in his use of such 

B7 
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accepted ternw really briag good news, or did lie merely repeat 
what was already familiar to the Jews in general or the sect of 
Qumran in particular? 

To answer this question we must determine the exact extent 
and nature of the agreement and disagreement between the 
Qumran texts and the sayings of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, 
jk accord with the universal consensus of New Testament scholar¬ 
ship, the first three Gospels and the Gospel of John must, be 
treated separately, As sources for the historic teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth we shall therefore use only the sayings recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels, leaving the fourth Gos^ to be considered 
later by itself, 

If it becomes evident that there is something new and distinc¬ 
tive in Jesus* message, it may be still possible that in some ways 
and to some extent Jesus was influenced by the Essenes or the 
Qumran community, Whether or bow far was true will be a 
question of some l^storlcal interest but of relatively little theo¬ 
logical significance. It will be merely, as Dupont-Sommer puts it, 
a question of the point at which *tDhrlstlanity is grafted on to the 
tree of Judaism," or perhaps more exactly the branch of the tree 
out of which Christianity grew, 

Our present inquiry can be considerably abbreviated by noting 
at once that no serious student of the Dead Sea Scrolls has actu¬ 
ally denied the originality of Jesus. Dupont-Sommar has affirmed 
that he "in no way wishes to deny the originality of the ChristlaD 
religion,’* To a dkect question from the Soturdop Review he re¬ 
plied, *1 never claimed that the Dead Sea Scrolls could strike a 
blow against the 'uniqueness' of Jesus.” Edmund Wilson, while 
calling in question the supemsitural origin of Christianity, says 
explicitly, "Anyone who goes to the Gospels from the literature 
of the intertestamental apocrypha and the literature of the Dead 
Sea sect must feel at once the special genius of Jesus and be 
struck by the impossibility of faUing in with one of the worst 
tendencies of insensitive modem scholarship and accountiDg for 
everything in the Gospels in terms of analogies and precedents,* 

It is immediately obvious also, to one who compares them, that 
Jesus could not have been a member of the Qumran sect at the 
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time of hu public mioi^try. HU whole poiut of view was so radi* 
cally different from theirs that he would have been considered 
by them one whose "spirit wavered and turned back,** so that he 
went "out from before the masters to walk in the stubbornness of 
bis heart" and could never "come back again to tlie council of the 
community'' (Monual of Discipline vU.^sfj DSS, p. 381). Even 
those who are inclined to believe that Jesus had once been an 
Essene recognize, with A. P. Davies, that, if so, he "broke rather 
sharply with the sect ” To clarify this matter at the outset, it may 
be well to point out some of the outstanding differences between 
Jesus and the community of Qumran. 

The life of the Qumran community was distinctly ascetic. They 
had withdrawn from society to live a life of strict self-denial and 
discipline In their desert retreat. Jesus said that for the sake of 
the Idngdom of heaven some must relinquish the joys of marriage 
and family life (Matthew 19:12): he required also that at least 
his immediate followers free themselves from the entanglement 
of property (Matthew 6:24). But he “came eating and drinking*: 
so far was he, indeed, from being an ascetic that those who sought 
giounds for criticism accused him of being not too austere but too 
convivial (Matthew 11:19). 

The Qumran covenanters were strict legalists—even more 
strict, says Danldou, than the Pharisees. Jesus too said, "1 tell 
you, unless your righteousness exceeds that of the scribes and 
pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven" (Matthew 
5:ao); but his way of exceeding It was not by more strict exegesis 
and deduction but by going back of all precepts to first principles. 
Oesterreicher and Cullmann remarked that nowhere in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is the teacher of righteousness reported as saying "You 
have heard it said ... but I say to you . . Hewlett considers 
the difference in attitudes to the law "the point at which Jesus 
and the Essenes were in the most fundamental opposition." 

The contrast appears in striking fashion in the matter of Sabbath 
observance. Defending hii besJing on the Sabbath (Matthew 
12:11; Luke 14:5; cp. 13:15), Jesus asks the lawyers and Phari¬ 
sees, "Which of you, having an ox or an ass that has fallen into a 
well, will not immediately pull him out on a Sabbath day?" Hes* 
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cuing even a cawbora calf or kid from a cistern or ditcb on the 
Sabbath is forbidden by the Damascus Document (xi.14; DSS, 
p, 360)- The teacher of righteousness would probably have 
frowned on Jesus’ statement that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath (Mark 2:27). 

The covenantors were ritualists. No doubt they could have 
joined Jesus in quoting Hosea 6:6> "1 desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice,” though they would not have approved his use of it to 
defend eating with tax collectors and sinners or plucking grain 
and rubbing cS tlie chaS with their bands on the Sabbath (Mat' 
thew 9:13; ia:7). The Manual of Discipline says that an unre¬ 
pentant sinner “will not be purified by alonement offerings" and 
exalts "the offering of the lips” above sacrifices and oblations 
(iii.4j ix.4, iQi x.e, 14; DSS, pp. 373, 3S3-86)- But the covenanters 
were great sticklers for times and seasons, they exalted the dignity 
and prerogatives of the priests, and they looked forward to the 
resumption of the sacrificial cultus. Jesus respected the temple as 
his Father’s bouse (Luke 2:49) and In blazing Indignation drove 
out the money-changers who made it a den of robbers instead of 
a house of prayer (Mark 11:15-17). He earnestly desired to eat 
the Passover witli hJs disciples at Jerusalem (Luke aaiis). There 
is extraordinarily little indication in his teaching, however, of any 
Interest in ceremonial and priestly concerns. The preoccupation 
with such matters in the Qumian texts has no echo in the sayings 
of Jesus. 

Especially notable is the contrast between their meticulous con¬ 
cern for ritual purity and bis indifference to it. When his disciples 
shocked the Pharisees and saibes by eating *Svlth hands defiled, 
that is unwashed ” Jesus defended them, saying that what defiles 
a man is not what goes into bis stomach but what comes out of 
his heart (Mark 7:1-23). "Wiere," asks Hewlett, "could we find 
a sharper contrast with the Essenes and their system of pools and 
basins and their requirements for ceremonial washing?” Dani^ou 
remarks that if Simon the Pharisee was scandalized by Jesus' al¬ 
lowing a woman who was a notorious sinner to anoint his feet, it 
would have scandalized the Essenes even more. 

Bartb 41 emy in his notes on the Ride of the Congregation, with 
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its rvdes excluding from the sessions of the congregation all who 
were physically imperfect or afflicted, remarks that Jesus healed 
the blind and the lame who came to him in the temple (Matthew 
21:14), and in his parable of the banquet "'the poor and maimed 
and blind and lame** are brought in to take the places of those 
who have declined the first invitation (Luke 14:21). Cross is so 
impressed by tl^is difference that he feels Jesus must have spoken 
‘'in conscious reaction to sectarian doctrine " The parallel in Mat* 
thew's parable of the wedding feast (22:9) does not refer to 
physical disabilities; the point, In any case, is that all kinds of 
unfortunate folk whom the respectable religious people coosid- 
ered the scum of the earth would be in the kingdom of heaven 
when those who despised them were shut out. No specific refer¬ 
ence to the Qumran sect in particular is indicated, but the con¬ 
trast between Its attitude and that of Jesus is unmistakable. 

The Qumran sect was a closed, vary exclusive community. 
Danidlou observes that the Essenes had to pass through a noviti¬ 
ate of two year's before they could partake of tlie common meals, 
and each meal had to be preceded by 1 bath and a change of 
clothes. It would be impossible therefore for them to eat witli tax 
collectors and sinners. Jesus' eating with those who were ritually 
unclean, he adds, had a Messianic significance: by it Jesus broke 
the bonds of Judaism and invited all men into the Messianic com¬ 
munity. This is debaUble, but it is supported by the saying that 
"men will come from east and west, and from north and south, 
and sit at table in the kingdom of God" (Luke 1^:29; cp. Mat¬ 
thew 8:iif). Certainly Jesua did not encourage the formation of 
an esoteric, exclusive society. 

Cullmann points out that no tendency to secrecy is to be seen 
in Jesus* teaching. He did, it seems, forbid his disciples and those 
he healed to proclaim him as the Messiah (Mark 1:24!; 8:30), but 
there were fairly obvious reasons for that precaution: popular 
excitement would provoke suppression • by the Roman govern¬ 
ment, and false conceptions 0! his mission would hinder his real 
work. The attention of his disciples was turned not inward but 
outward; they were organized not for a life of self-centered holi¬ 
ness but for public evangelism (Mark 3 :i 4 f)- one passage 
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Jesus speaks of “the mystery of the kingdom of God” which is 
given only to the disdples, while “for those outside every^g is 
to pArables” (Mark 4:11). Both the authenticity and the meaning 
of this saying, however, are in considerable doubt among New 
Testament scholars. Jesus cerUtoly did not intend hJs parables to 
conceal truth from the uninitiatedi they were obviously used to 
make his teaching clearer. 

Later in the same chapter Jesus says, “Is a lamp brought to to 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed, and not on a stand? For 
there is nothing hid, except to he made manifest; nor is anything 
secret, except to come to Ught“ (4524). Hewlett rather strangely 
finds this "close to the Essene concept that a secret teaching edsts 
which is to be disclosed." Where he finds any indication that the 
Essene secrets were ever to be disclosed 1 ^ not know. To the 
saying just quoted from Mark Is added another to Matthew 
"What I tell you to the dark, utter in the light; and what 
you hear whispered, proclaim upon the housetops," (In Luke 
12:af the command becomes a genera) sUtement that everything 
hidden will become known.) The saying about the lamp occurs 
several times in the Gospels in different connections. In tlie Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, Jesus tells his disciples that they must be the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world (Matthew 5:13*i6). 

In four of its most distinctive characteristics—asceticism, legal¬ 
ism, ritualism, and exclusiveness—the Qumran community thus 
^presents the opposite extremes from the religion of Jesus. If he 
had ever had any connection with it or sympathy for It, he moved 
far away from it before his public ministry. But what of the chief 
positive emphases of Jesus' gospel? Are those rooted in the Qum¬ 
ran variety of Judaism? U is instructive to consider a few of them. 

Jesus taught his disciples to address God as their heavenly 
Father end to trust his loving care for them (Matthew 5:43-6:33; 
7:7^11; Luke 12:32). God is called Father in the rabbinic litera¬ 
ture and the Jewish prayer book, as has been noted, but never to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. He is so addressed to the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus (Slrach), fragments of which were found in Cave 2. If the 
text used at Qumran contained 23:1 and 23:4, which are not to 
the Cairo genizah fragments, then the prayer beginntog, “O Lord, 
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Father and God of my life,** was at least known there; hut the 
only reference to Cod as Father that I have found in the literature 
of the sect is in one of the Thanksgiving Psalms: 'For thou art a 
Father to all the sons of thy truth** (t>L35). With Jesus this con¬ 
ception is all-pervasive and decisive. He evidently did not get it 
from the sect of Qumran. 

Equally prominent in the preaching of Jesus is the kingdom of 
God, or, as it appears in the Gospel of Matthew in more cliaiac- 
teristically Jewish form, the kingdom of heaven. In the rabbinic 
literature this expression signifies the sovereign power and au¬ 
thority of Cod, to which men must submit. To accept Gods rule 
over one's life is to "take the yoke of the kingdom of beaven." The 
new world which is still to come is called '*the coming age* as it 
Is sometimes in the New Testament also (e.g., Mark 10:30; He¬ 
brews d:$). At this point the conception of the Qumran commu¬ 
nity seems closer than the rabbinic conception to that of Jesus, 
yet, strangely enough, the language is different. 

For Jesus the kingdom of God means not only God's eternal, 
universal sovereignly but also and especially the final, decisive 
manifestation of bis sovereign power in the conquest and destruc¬ 
tion of the powers of evil The kingdom has now come near, Jesus 
proclaims (Mark 1:15); the disciples are to pray that it may come 
(Matthew 6:10). Satan still has power In the world, but In his 
own power to cast out demons Jesus sees conclusive proof that 
God's kingdom has already brokra the power of Satan (Matthew 
12:25-08). The men of Qumran also regarded this age as under 
the power of evil and looked for the divine visitation. But where 
Jesus spoke of Satan or Beelzebub they spoke of Belial and they 
did not use the expression "kingdom of God" for the coming 
divine triumph. It is as though Jesus and they drew water from 
the same spring but carried it in different vessels. 

The closest resemblance is the degree to which their thinking 
was dominated by the conception of a cosmic struggle between 
good and evil, and their sense that a decisive crisis in this conflict 
was at hand. This was characteristic of the age. Allegro speaks of 
"the sense of impending doom which pervaded the religious 
thought of this lime.” Kuhn's study of the meaning of “tempta- 
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tion* or "trial” in the teaching of Jesus is important here. The 
temptation from which the disciples must pray to be delivered 
(Matthew 6:13; Mark 14:38^ etc.) means not merely general in¬ 
clinations or incitements to sin but the assaults of Satan in his 
desperate effort to defeat the power of God in this crucial phase 
of the cosmic conflict 

But here again there is an important difference. Both Jesus and 
the covenanters believed that men must ask and expect God s help 
in the struggle, but Jesus did not teach that armies and weapons 
and military tactics could bring victory to the sons of light, or that 
any victory $0 won could establish the Idngdom of God. 

In the sayings of Jesus the coming of God's kingdom is associ¬ 
ated with the coming of the Son of man to judge the world (Mark 
8:3^: 1 and often). The Qumran sect had Its expectations too 
concerning the agents of the coming redemption, l^t the Son of 
man plays no part among them (see pp. 71-72). Here again 
Jesus seems to be associated with a stream of Jewish tradition 
quite different from that which flowed through the Wady Qum- 
ran. Both bad vivid Messianic expectations, but they were not tlie 
same. 

The contacts between Jesus' teaching and the ideas of the 
Qumran sect about things to come, we must conclude, are not so 
close as to indicate any direct connection. This appears to be true 
also with regard to other subjects. CuUmasn remarks that In their 
understanding of sin and grace the covenanters were closer to the 
Kew Testament than to the Pharisees. They were closer, one may 
add, to Paul than to Jesus, though Jesus by no means minimized 
the sinfulness of man and his need of divine forgiveness, 
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The Teaching oj Jesus: Parallels 
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There are many placei in the sayings of Jesus where almiUrities 
to the Qumraa texls have been noted They vary greatly in im¬ 
portance, from Insignificant verbal parallels to evidence of real 
spiritual affinity. The word “gospel/* used to designate Jesus' 
message from the time of his first public appearance in Galilee 
(Mark ut^), Is undoubtedly derived from the references to good 
tidings in Isaiah 40:9; 41:47; 5 » 7 ; The last of these 

passages is echoed in one of the Thanksgiving Fsalnu (xvlll.i^), 
where Caster remarks that the term for Tierald of good tidings’ la 
the ‘‘prototype of the twm ‘gospel/" The mission of the anointed 
prophet of Isaiah 6i;i Is here assumed by the poet, who desig¬ 
nate himself as "thy servant** and “the creature thou hast sus¬ 
tained with thy strength.** 

Allegro speaks of Essenes 'living pious lives of love and humil¬ 
ity in the towns and villages of Palestine’ and finds it "reasonable 
to assume that Jesus was acquainted with such people, and that 
his moral teaching owed much to their influence ” Many of the 
contacts between Jesus’ sayings and the Dead Sea Scrolls are in 
the area of moral teaching. Espcciafly striking are the parallels in 
the Sennon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7}. ‘There is a test from 
Cave 4 containing a series d beatitudes beginning with the word 
-blessed.’ like those of Matthew 5:3ff. The reports published thus 
far do not indicate whether or not these beatitudes are similar in 
content to those of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The covenanters apparently liked to cal! themselves “the poor.** 
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Their foDduess for the word 'efcycm, one of several Hebrew words 
meaning “poor ’ was one of the grounds of Teichei*s theory that 
they were the early Jewish*ChrisUan sect known as Ebionites 
(DSS. p. 51). In Luke 6:30 Jesus says, ‘blessed are you poor” 
while in Matthew 5:3 he says, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit" 
Scholars have not been slow to point out that the War scroll uses 
the expression "poor of spirit" (with a different Hebrew word for 
"poor**), along with such expressions as ‘afBicted" and “perfect in 
conduct” and in opposition to liard hearted" (xiv.7), 

Cross infers from this passage that the expression in Matthew 
means something like “meek.” Murphy feels that “meek" and 
“gentle" do not do justice to the idea of perfect conduct in obedi¬ 
ence to God's laws. He calls attention to another passage in the 
War scroll where “stricken In spirit" appears In the same context 
with "poor" (Ki.9fj DSS, p. 39$)? here, however, the "poor" are 
to be redeemed and the “stricken in spirit" consumed. 

On the ground that the Hebrew conception of “spirit" includes 
the will, K. Schubert maintains that “poor in spirit" means "volun¬ 
tarily poor," referriug to those who had renounced worldly goods. 
Jesus' audience therefore, Schubert thinks, probably included 
people “familiar with Essene teaching." The conclusloo in this 
case is more probable than the interpretation on which it is based. 
If the Hebrew expression meant “poor of will." this would signify 
weakness of will rather than poverty by choice. 

As a matter of fact, the Hebrew word used in the War scroll 
meam “lowly" or “humble" as well as “poor"; it is the word trans¬ 
lated “meek" in Fsahn 37:11, which Jesus quotes in Matthew 5:5. 
In short, “poor in spirit" means Just what we have always sup* 
posed that it meant. The seme people are meant in Matthew and 
Luke; but Luke stresses their accud poverty (adding a “woe" on 
the rich), while Matthew thinks of their humility under affliction. 
What word or words Jesus himself used it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine. 

The assurance given by Jesus to those “persecuted for righteous¬ 
ness' sake" that their reward would be great in heaven, because 
the prophets bad been so persecuted before them (guif), “can 
easily be understood in Che framework of Essene ideas," says 
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Schutert. Some of the Essenes, according to Joseplws, had the gift 
of prophecy, and the Dead Sea Scrolls sliow that the members of 
the sect believed that they had supernatural knowledge Schubert 
ascribes the idea that the prophets were persecuted to the perse¬ 
cutions under Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean rulers. 

The tradition that Isaiah was persecuted by Manasseh is re¬ 
ported both hy Josephus and also in the Talmud, as Schubert 
explicitly notes, Yet on the ground that Josephus was "relatively 
well informed about the Essene movement ” Schubert finds it 
"entirely conceivable” that he got his information from the Es- 
senes; he therefore considers it “probable in the light of the Qum* 
ran hterature" that the tradition "was originally peculiar to the 
Essenes" though no reference to the persecution of Isaiah in the 
Qumran literature is cited. Thus “it does not seem improbable," 
says Schubert, that Jesus, in speaking of the persecution of the 
prophets, was referring to the Essene tradition. This is an aston¬ 
ishing example of reckless leaping from one coojechire to another. 
There is really ao occasion for dragging in the Essenes. 

In the expression "the men of old” (Matthew 5:*!. 33) Schubert 
sees a parallel with ‘the forefathers” (literally "first ones”) of the 
Damascus Document (iv.8f; vi.a; DSS, pp. 35 ^)* Murphy rightly 
calls this “merely an UlustraUoh of a common and contemporary 
vocabulary," In the reference of Matthew gjcif to “Judgmeof 
and “the council” Murphy finds “no strict parallel" but a sugges¬ 
tion of "the regimentation of Qumran." But surely what Jesus sets 
before his hearers Is not what would happen in the closed com¬ 
munity of Qumran; it is a graded series of punishments to which 
all are liable, culminating in “the Gehenna of fire." 

The condemnation of one who is angry with his brother (5:aa) 
is compared by Schubert with the stress on brotherly love in the 
Manual of Discipline, and the inference is drawn that Jews refers 
to ‘a brother in the religious community," not to manldnd in 
general The word “brother” actually occurs only twice in the 
manual of Discipline (vi.io, na; DSS, p. 379). To assume, more¬ 
over, that the way a term is used in the Dead Sea Scrolls de¬ 
termines its meaning in a saying of Jesus is, to say the least, 
precarious. 
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With what Je$u$ say$ of looking at a woman with lust and com¬ 
mitting adultery in the heart (5:25) P. Winter compares a verse 
in the Teataments of the Twelve Patriarchs, *1 have never com¬ 
mitted fornication by raising my eyes’" (Testament of Issachar 
7:2). As we shall note repeatedly, the “Kssene" character of this 
document is very doubtful, Winter notes also, however, the ex¬ 
pression “eyes of fornication'' in the Manual of Discipline (i.6; 
0 SS, p. 371). Here is a real similarity of idea, though not sucl) as 
to indicate any influence. 

A more striking ond closer parallel is to be seen in Jesus' appeal 
to Genesis 1:27 in his condemnation of divorce and remarriage 
(Mark lOta-iA; cp. Matthew 5:32), The same verse which Josus 
quotes as showing God's purpose "'from the beginiiing of creation" 
is quoted also in the Damascus Document as "the foundation of 
creation" (iv.ai; D 5 S, p. 35a). As Danldlou remarks, this parallel 
was one of those which led Teicher Co regard the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as Cliristian documents (DSS, pp, $1. 295-96). 

The use mode of the quotation is not quite the same. The Da¬ 
mascus Dociunent docs not adduce it against divorce but against 
“taking two wives during their lifetime." What Is meant by this 
expression has been a matter of much debate among scholars. 
The possessive pronoun “their" is masculine In form, apparently 
referring to the "builders of the wall” who hove committed the 
offense in question. Winter, however, has recently revived the 
view that in spite of its masculine fonn the pronoun refers to the 
wives, and that what is condemned is remarriage after divorce 
while the first wife is still living. This makes the meaning agree 
with one aspect of what Jesus says, though divorce is not con¬ 
demned by the Damascus Document. It Is possible also, if the 
pronoun is to be given a feminine reference, that what is meant 
is bigamy, taking a second wife while the first is still alive. 

A literal interpretation, giving the grammatical form its proper 
meaning, takes what is condemned here to be a man’s marrying 
more than once during his life. He could hardly marry at any 
other time, of course; the phrase "in their lifetime," however, 
may be used to emphasize the lifelong character of tlie prohibi¬ 
tion. (This understanding of the passage is supported by Hempel 
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in & note to Winters article.) But in that case the ultimate effect 
is the same as in Winters interpretation: if a mail can marry only 
once, remarriage after divorce is thereby excluded. 

Winter feels that a connection between the saying of Jesus and 
the passage in the Damascus Document is ‘^ard to deny." He 
suggests three possibilities, without indicating a preference for 
any of them: (1) Jesus was himself the teacher of righteoiisoess 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls; (a) he quoted from the writings of the 
sect; {3) a saying derived from the sect’s scriptures was wrongly 
ascribed to him. Of these the first is excluded by many cousidera* 
tioiu, and there is no strong reason to adopt either of the other 
two. The parallel is not close enough to require any such explana¬ 
tion. Jesus may have beard of the use made of Genesis 1:27 in 
the Damascus Document, or he may have applied it as he did 
quite independently. He combined it in any case with Genesis 
whereas the Damascus Document cites with it Genesis 
7:9 and Deuteronomy 17:17. 

The prohibition of all oaths in Matthew 5:33-^7 (cp. 23:16-22) 
has been compared with what is said about oaths in the Damascus 
Document (xv.iff; xvi.aff; DSS, pp. 363f), but there Is no real 
similarity beyond the fact that tbe Damascus Document forbids 
swearing by the names of God (indicated by their first letters). 
Josephus, as several scholars have noted, says that the Essenes 
forbade the use of oaths altogether except in tbe initiation of new 
members; the Damascus Document, however, presupposes the 
use of binding oaths In connection with vows and io commit¬ 
ments made before judges. 

Many scholars have suggested that the promise made by mem¬ 
bers of the sect "to love all the sons of light . . . and to hate all 
the sons of darlmess" (Manuel of Discipline i.gf; DSS, p. 371) 
may have been the basis of Jesus’ statement, "You have heard that 
it was said, ’You shall love your neighbor and hate your enemy'" 
(Matthew 5:43). There is no commandment to hate one’s enemy 
in the Old Testament or in rabbinic literature. There may have 
been a popular saying to that effect; tl^e Qumran sect was surely 
not alone in considering it a virtue to hate tbe wicked. The senti¬ 
ment was well anchored In ancient Hebrew tradition, as witness 
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Psalm “I hate the company of evildoers " or 139: ai, “Do oot 

I hate them that liate thee, O Lord?" 

The command to love one's enemies (5:44) is compared by 
Schubert with the effort of the Essenes to hasten the end by a 
stricter obedience to the law of Moses. Jesus, he says, “showed 
that the eschatological event was not dependent upon only the 
exercise of human will, and that man was not the instrument of 
revenge." Jesus' command was thus aimed "at a very specific point 
of his auditors' eschatology." It is only fair to add, however, that 
tlie closing psalm of the Manual of Discipline comes much closer 
to the spirit of Jesus: "I will not render to a man the recompense 
of evilj with good I will pursue a man" {x.iS; DSS, p. 388). Many 
writers have cited this passage as a parallel to Jesus’ command to 
turn the other cheek (Matthew 5139), as well as the command to 
love one's enemy. 

The command to “be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per¬ 
fect* (Matthew 5:48) calls to mind the frequent use of such ex¬ 
pressions as "blameless conduct" (literally "perfection of way") 
in the Manual of Discipline (e.g., viii.io, 16, at, a 5 f> D 5 $. p. 382 )• 
These expressions appear often in the Old Testament, especially 
in Psalms and Proverbs, where it Is clear that no abstract “per¬ 
fectionism* is implied. Here, no doubt, is the background of both 
Matthew 5:48 and the Qumran terminology. 

It should be noted, however, that "perfect" is one of the words 
peculiar to Matthew. He uses it again in 19:21, where neither 
Mark 10:21 nor Luke 18:22 has it. In Luke 6:36, the parallel to 
Matthew 5:48, the word used by Jesus is not “perfect" but "merd- 
ful." An almost exact parallel to Luke's form of the saying in the 
Mishnah has already been quoted (p. 52). No parallel to any 
saying of Jesus that has been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls is so 
close as this. 

In the attitude to material possessions Jesus and the men of 
Qumran were not fax apart- They felt as he did that one could not 
serve God and Mammon (Matthew 6:24}. The word “Mammon* 
occurs in the Manual of Discipline as a word for “property* (vts; 
DSS, p. 378); it is used often in the rabbinic literature. The cove¬ 
nanters distrusted “the delight in riches" against which Jesus 
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warned bis disciples (Mark 4:19). The Habakkuk Commentaiy 
turns the prophet's denunciation of wise into a denunciation of 
wealth (viii.3; DBS, p. 368). 

The idea of the Messianic banquet, reflected in such sayings as 
MatUiew 6:11 and Luke ss:a8-^o, has already been mentioned 
in our discussion of the last supper; we shall have occasion later 
to consider the supposed "sacramental quality" of the meals of the 
Qumran sect and the theory that they were liturgical antlcipa' 
tions of the Messianic banquet (pp. 369^0). Our question here 
Is whether the sect thought of the life of the coming age as a 
banquet. It would not be surprising to And this idea in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, for it is well known in ether Jewish soiu’ces. 1 am cot 
aware, however, of any definite evidence of it at Qumran. The 
lack of such a reference confirms my skepticism regarding the 
Messianic significance of the communit/s common meals. One 
clear reference to anything like drinking the wine new in the 
kingdom of Cod (Mark 14:25), fulfilling tl^e meal in the kingdom 
of God (Luke 22:16), showing forth the Messiah until he comes 
(I Corinthians 11:26), or to eating and drinking or sitting at 
table In the kingdom of God or the Messiah (Luke 13:29; 14:15; 
22:30), would be sufficient to establish such an idea; but noticing 
of the sort is said. 

The directions for the meal in the Buie of the Congregation 
suggest to Danidlou a theological significance in Jesus* procedure 
at last supper. By putting his hand on the bread, says Dan* 
idlou, Jesus signified that he was both the Messiah and tire ex* 
pected priest. This Is surely too much to infer. The point in the 
Qumran regulation is that the priest must be the first to touch 
the bread; no priest was present when Jesus broke the bread as 
any rabbi might do for his disdples, or as a father would do for 
his fsimlly. 

The strict arrangement of seating by office and rank at the 
meals and other meetings of the GOvenanters is taken by Cross 
and Allegro, in different ways, as providing a background for the 
dispute among Jesus* disciples as to which of them was to be 
considered greatest. In Luke 22:249 this is connected with the 
last supper. If Jesus and the disciples were "observing this Qum* 
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ran ritual," Allegro says, the dispute was "occasioned "hy their 
order of seating, not as a matter of petty pride, but because their 
position in the heavenly kingdom was concerned * Cross suggests 
that Jesus here "is reacting against the Essene protocol." It is 
‘Tiardiy by cbonce,"' Cross thinks, that Luke puts the dispute at 
this place and John 13:10-16 tells of Jesus’ washing his disciples’ 
feet after the supper. The fact remains, however, that in Mark 
10:42! and Matthew 20:25! the same saying of Jesus is given in 
quite a dl!eTent setting. The context of a saying In any one of the 
Gospels reflects the evangelist's thought but proves nothing as to 
the intention of Jesus. 

In the same connection Luke gives also the promise that the 
disciples will eat and drink at Jesus’ table in hli kingdom and sit 
on thrones fudging the twelve tribes of Israel (22:30). Matthew 
does not have the saying about eating and drinking In the king' 
dom, but he quotes the promise of the twelve thrones with Jesus’ 
words to Peter after the departure of the rloh man and connects 
them with "the new world, when the Son of man shall sit on hJs 
glorious tlirone" (19:26). Cross sees here a parallel with th^ coun- 
dl of twelve laymen and three priests prescribed by the Manual 
of Discipline, one of whose functions will be "to render to the 
wicked their recompense" (viU.i, 6f^ DSS, p. 361). The words of 
Jesus, however, refer explicitly to the new age which is to come. 
The regulation in the Manual of Discipline Is accompanied by the 
clause, “when these things come to pass in Israel,” suggesting that 
the proposed organization had not yet been estabUsbed when the 
Manual was written, but the directions given are undoubtedly 
intended for l!e in this world. That the council of fifteen was ex* 
pected also to judge all Israel in the world to come is possible but 
by no means clear. 

The reference to the "new world" (literally, "regeneradon") in 
Matthew 19:26 is mentioned by Caster in connection with "the 
making ne\^ of the Manual of Discipline (iv.25: DSS, p. 376), 
which is probably derived from Isaiah 65:17 and 66:22. Here 
again we have a similar idea but no indication of a closer rekh 
tloDship. 

MJlik remarks that literary parallels between the Quzruan texb 
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and the Synoptic Gospels are not so numerous as the cootacb 
with Paul and John. A$ an exceptional instance he mentiom Mat¬ 
thew 11:25-27, which, as be says, resembles the discourses of 
Jesus In the fourth Gospel. The relation of this passage to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, however, is quite remote; it can l^dly be called 
a literaiy parallel to anything in the scrolls. 

Relatively few parallels have been found lor sayings ol Jesus 
outside of the Sermon on the Mount; in fact, there are few, if any, 
in Mattltew 6 and 7 for which any parallels have been found. 
Schubert finds It “remarkable that the Esssne parallels are found 
almost exclusively in Mt. 5.” He adds, however, “It is not only in 
the Sermon on the Mount that Jesus shows himself versed in 
Essene rules. As a matter of fact, he also assumes his opponents 
among the Pharisees to be familiar with them.” This, if it could 
be demonstrated, would be a very interesting and important dis¬ 
covery. Unfortunately, what Schubert gives as the clearest ex¬ 
ample does not imply any acquaintance with Essene rules on tho 
part of eidier Jesus or his hearers. It is the saying already quoted 
(p. 89) about rescuing an animal from a pit on the Sabbath. 
Comparison with the Damascus Doemnent, as we have observed 
in connection with the legalism of the Qumran sect (p, 89), In¬ 
dicates only that the general Jewish practice of Jesus’ day was not 
in accord with the harsh regulations of the coveuantars. 

In Mark 7:^13 Jesus denounces the practice of evading obliga¬ 
tions to one’s parents by designating what might have been given 
to them as an offering to God. A reference to the same practice 
has been seen io an obscure reference of the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment to dedicating the food of one’s mouth to God (zvLi4f). The 
text is so broken by gaps in the manuscript that I did not attempt 
to translate it in DSS. The supposed allusion to the practice con¬ 
demned by Jesus seems to me far-fetched and very doubtful 

The words of Jesus In Matthew 16:18, **. . . on this rode I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it,* come to mind when one reads a passage in the Thanjesgiving 
Psalms (vi24ff), where the poet says that he “drew near to the 
gates of death** (an echo of Psalm 107:18), but is now “like one 
that has come into a fortified city"; then, tw^ Uues later, he says, 
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"For thou dost establish counsel on a rock.'* The word 1 have 
translated '‘counsel* may also mean "a council” or even ‘'assem¬ 
bly'*: it is applied, for example* ia the Manual of Discipline to 
"the assembly of the community” (vi.ig* DSS, p. 579) and in the 
Thanksgivmg Fsalms to the "eternal company” of the redeemed 
(iii.21; DSS, p. 404). The passage with which we are here con* 
cemed, therefore, may refer to the community of the covenanters. 
The remainder of the column expresses assurance that the powers 
of evil cannot break into God's fortress. The parallel with Mat¬ 
thew 16: id is thus rather impressive. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that it is anything but a coincidence. 

Another possible connection with this versa has been suggested 
by Milik In connection with a fragment of the Aramaic Testament 
of Levi. This text refers to a mountain seen by Levi in a vision, 
but the end of the line where the word for "mountain” stood is 
lost. The noun kepha (rock), which appears sometimes in the 
New Testament as "Cephas” and elsewhere is translated into 
Creek as Tetec” (see John 1:42), is used for Mt. Sirtal In a 
Quznnn Aramaic fragment from Enoch 39, and Milik suggests 
that it may have been used also in the Testament of Levi for the 
high mountain which "reached to heaven.” Calling attention to 
the possible connection with Matthew 16; 18 and perhaps also 
17:1-8 (the transBguration of Jesus), Milik reserves the question 
for further study. Allegro takes up the suggestion and says that 
the idea of Peter as the rock on whldi the church is built "is now 
deariy seen to stand in this pattern of Jewish apocalypse.” The 
transfiguration also he considers "clearly related to this pattern ” 
That is a good deal to infer. I submit, from a confectuxal restora¬ 
tion of a lost word. The apocalyptic pattern will have to be much 
clearer than it is before these New Testament passages oan be 
fitted into it. 

The possibility that the organization of the church, even within 
Jesus' lifetime, may have been influenced by the sect of Qumran 
has already been considered (pp. 81-82}. The choice of twelve dis- 
dples for a place of special responsibility, we found, could have 
been suggested by the Qumran council of twelve laymen and 
three priests, but there is no particular reason to think that it was. 
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A more Impressive parallel is tbe resemblance of Jesus' directions 
for tbe treatment of an offending brother in Matthew 18: l 5-'17 to 
tlie regulation given for a similar situation in the Manual of I>isd- 
phne (v.as-vi.i; D 5 S, p. 378). In both cases a rebuke in the 
presence of witnesses is required before a charge is lodged with 
the church or council. The procedure is more elaborate in Mat¬ 
thew, Involving four steps: first a direct personal approach, then 
the rebuke before witnesses, the appeal to the church, and finally, 
If all else fails, the severance of fraternal relations. What is meant 
by tbe ’‘church” in this passage, the only place in the Gospels 
where the word occurs except In Matthew id: t6, has always been 
a matter of debate among scholars. TThe question whether Jesue 
formed an ecclesiastical organi2ation and the possible bearing of 
the Dead Sea SaoUs on this question have been discussed here 
(p.80. 

Jesus' selection of Leviticus 19:18, tbe commandment to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself, as second only to Deuteronomy 6:5. the 
commandment to love God (Mark 12:31), is compared by Winter 
with several passages in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
The pre«Chr1stian date and Jewish origin of this work being at 
present uncertain, these parallels are less significant than some in 
the rabbinic literature which have long been known. Winter 
r e fers also to tbe Damascus Document, which quotes Leviticus 
19:16 with the substitution of “brolher” for “neighbor” (viaof; 
DSS, p. 354). The word “brothe/' is used several times in the ooa- 
text, in fact, and in one instance (vli.i) it is interpreted as 
“next of kin.” There is nothing in the literature of Qumran like 
the interpretation of the “neither” given by the parable of the 
Good Samaritan as any person toward whom one can act as a 
neighbor, regardless of creed or nationality. 

Other parcels that have been pointed out between the sayings 
of Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls are less important than those 
we have considered. Many writers have mentioned the fact that 
both Jesus and the Qumran sect denounced the religious leaders 
of the nation. So, of course, did almost all of tbe prophets in their 
day. Dani^lou suggests that when Jesus caUed the scribes and 
Pharisees “sons of those who murdered the prophets” (Matthew 
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23531) li^ may have bad the Qumran teacher of righteousness in 
mind as one of the murdered prophets. This presupposes, of 
course, the martyrdom of the teacher of righteousness (see pp. 
33^40) • The possibility cannot be denied, but there is nothing 
to support the conjecture. 

A more plausible connection with the teacher of righteousness 
may be seen a few verses later. Commentators have been puzzled 
by the reference in Matthew 33:35 to *‘all tlie jigliteous blood 
shed on earth, from the blood of innocent Abel to the blood of 
Zechaiiah the son of Baraohlah.” Wlm was this Zechoriah? As 
Schonfleld points out, the reference to him seems to imply that he 
was the latest in an agedong succession of rpartyrs. But the 
prophet Zechorlali, son of BarachJah (or Berechiah), lived in the 
sixth century b.c. The story of an even earlier Zecharioh, whose 
deatli would fit the statement that he was killed 'between the 
sanctuary and the altar,** Is told in II Chronicles 34:30!; but he 
was tl)e son of Jeholada. 

Schonfield mentions several other men by the name of Zecha- 
riah who appear in Jewish and Christian history or legend. He 
concludes that the account in II Chronicles was the basis of a 
tradition of a martyred prophet who became an antetype of the 
righteous sufferer; it was “a tradition which had turned into a 
prophecy.** The Qumran sect's teacher of righteousness was such 
a righteous sufferer, and the inference, suggested rather than 
stated, is that the example of his life and death may have played 
a part In the formation of the tradition. The name Zeebas^ 
would then indicate the type rather than the individual. It does 
not follow, of course, that Jesus was referring to the teacher of 
righteousness under the name of Zechariah, though the naming 
of Zechariah as the last of the series of martyrs makes this a natu¬ 
ral conjecture. That the teacher of righteousness had any connec¬ 
tion at all with the Zechariah tradition is itself only an ingenious 
conjecture. 

The closest parallel of all between a Synoptic saying of Jesus 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls is in Luke 16:8, where Jesus says, *The 
sons of this world are wiser in their own generation than the sons 
of light." The designation *’sons of Ught" is so characteristic of 
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the Qumran texts that here if anywhere, it would seem, one may 
speak of an ‘"Essent" expression, We must remind ourselves, how¬ 
ever, that the Qumran commuDity is the only Jewish group of just 
that time for which we have contemporary specimens of its own 
literature. What seems to us. in these circumstances, distinctively 
"Essene" may have been actually much more widespread than 
we suppose. Obviously Jesus is using a bit of contemporary Jewish 
vocabulary. That It was peculiar to the covenanters is much less 
certain. 

Another saying reported only by Luke is compared by Danldlou 
with a Qumran text. In Jesus' lament over Jerusalem he predicts 
its destruction by enemies, saying. **They will not leave one stone 
upon another in you; because you did not know the time of your 
visitation” (19:44). The Manual of Discipline too predicts a *‘tlme 
of visitation” (iii.14, id; iv.d, 11, 19. a6; DSS, pp. 374-76); there, 
however, the reference is to judgment and punishment, while In 
Luke 19:44 it is to an opportunity which has been missed, The 
words "visit” and "visitation,” in l^th favorable and unfavorable 
senses, are very common in both the Old and the New Testament 

In Luke 22:53 ^ priests and officers who have 

come to arrest him in the Gsirden of Gethsemane, "But this is your 
hour, and the power of darlaiessThis is just one more echo of 
the conception of a cosmic struggle between the forces of light 
and darkness which Jesus shared with the covenanters of Qumran 
and doubtless also with many other Jews of the time. 

In all these and other instances of simUarlty in language and 
idea, various degrees of relationship may be seen, from merely 
accidental and superficial resemblances having no significance to 
real instances of iotellectua] and spiritual affinity. Most of the 
contacts are matters of tenninology; some point to possible influ¬ 
ence by or reaction against the Ideas and ideals of the Qumran 
community, That any of them is the result of direct ac4juaintance 
with this particular sect remains uncertain; to me it seems very 
doubtful 

To one who starts with the teaching of Jesus and looks for 
parallels in the Dead Sea Scrolls, one outstanding contrast is evi¬ 
dent. Where in all the Qumran literature is there anything like 
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Jesus' parables? Stories more or less resembling his used in 
similar ways are to be found in the rabbinic literature. If this 
method of teacblug was used at Qum7an> it seems to have left 
DO literary deposit, it is suited, is fact, to such popular teaching 
as Jesus and some of the rabbis practiced, rather than to intensive 
study in a tight, exclusive body like that of the covenanters. But 
what a loss it would have been If Jesus’ parables had not been 
preserved I 

There is no question that, as Allegro has put it, “Jesus could 
have come Into contact with Qumran doctrines and even docu¬ 
ments.” The differences between him and the sect do not exclude 
the possibility of some contact between him and them. As CuII- 
mann says, "One movement may very well grow out of another 
and still stand in opposition to It." That was certainly true of the 
Qumran sect Itself in relation to other forms of Judaism. 

To my statement in DSS that Jesus was more closely related 
to the apocalyptic literature than to the Dead Sea Scrolls. Wilson 
protests that some of that literature has turned up at Qumran. If 
Jesus was acquainted with these writings, Wilson argues, he must 
have known also the rest of the community’s Bbraiy. This would 
follow only ii such works as Enoch were known only within the 
sect of Qumran. Definite evidence of an acquaintance with any 
of the books pectUiar to this group is still locking. 

Hewlett tries to distinguish what Jesus and the Essenes shared 
with other Jews from wbat they alone had In common. Becog- 
aJsdng diat the differences "are yet more striking than the slmikrl- 
ties." be feels at the same time that the value of the similarities Is 
cumulative. His conclusion Is that the disciples of Jesus aod the 
disciples of John the Baptist alike had 'similar teachings derived 
from a common Essenic and anti'Pharisaic background." Oester* 
reioher finds no connection with any of the sects in the teaching 

Jesus: he preserved "all that was true in every segment of the 
people and ol its thought." 

A possibility vrorth considering in thi« connection has been 
suggested by Morton Smith in a comparison of the Gospels and 
the rabbinic literature. When the collections of Jesus' sayings in¬ 
corporated in the Gospels were made, he says, the dturcb was 
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fftill ft Jewish sect, trying to define its relation to other Jewish 
groups. New Testament scholars have often seen In the reports 
of controversies with the Pharisees and other groups a polemic 
against Judaism; Smith suggests that they reflect the concern of 
the early Jewish church ‘'to justify itself in Jewish terms." In 
either case, the points at issue may have been of more concern 
to the church than they had been to Jesus himself. Instead of in¬ 
ferring, however, as some have, that Jesus was closer to contempo¬ 
rary Judaism than his followers were, Smith sees reason to suspect 
that the Gospels reflect ‘‘a progressive Judaizing of Christianity 
after Jesus' death." Jesus, he suggests, was one of those disturbing 
Iconoclasts who *‘take an extreme position from which his fol¬ 
lowers afterwards try to climb down.*' He was net less but more 
original than the Gospels Indicate. There is a good deal in the 
Gospels that supports this hypothesis. If it Is true with regard to 
the paralleb between Jesus* teaching and the rabbinic literature, 
it may be equally true of the parallels with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Smith notes also the fact that the background of Jesus' ministry 
seems to be the popular Judaism of the day rather than any 
official or sectarian form of the religion. The prominence given 
to casting out demons Is a case In point. Smith points out that the 
early rabbis disliked this element of the popular faith and mini¬ 
mized it There is likewise little if any reflection of it in the 
Qumrtn literature. Much is said of the conflict with Belial and 
his hosts, but It is all in the realm of faith and conduct rather than 
physical or mental health. Ibis Is especially interesting if the 
covenanters were Essenes, if the Essenes wrere closely related to 
the Egyptian Therapeutae, and if the name Essene itself means 
"healer." as some believe. The main fact, is any case, is that Jesus 
ministered to the common pe<^le rather than to any sectarian 
group. *Those who are well," he said, "have no need of a physi¬ 
cian, but those who are sick" (Mark ztiy). 

Concerning some of the sayings which have been cited, New 
Testament specialists may raise the question whether they are 
authentic words of Jesus himself or expressions of later Christian 
Interests and Ideas. If evidence of direct dependence upon the 
Qumran sect had appeared in any of them, that question would 
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have to he carefully coosldered. No such evidence, however, has 
been found. Beviewing carefully all the parallels that have been 
presented and others that might have been cited, one can hardly 
conclude that the originality of Jesus as a religious teacher has 
been impaired. Whatever else Christian faith may affirm about 
him, the impression he made on thousands of his contemporaries, 
who were better able to judge than we are, still holds good. "What 
is this? A new teachlngr they cried (Mark 1:27). It Is still true, 
as it was then, that *no man ever spoke like this man" (John 
7:46). 


X 

The Apostolic Church 


uvmnA/iJinjTJiJiJTJiJvu^ 


Because of all that has been said about the implications of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls with regard to the uniqueness of Christ, and. 
because of the crucial importance of this question, 1 have gone 
into it at much greater length than will be possible for the rest 
of the New Testament The essential Issues and presuppositous 
are, after all, much the same. All that I can do now is to mention 
some of the principal points involved and to state briefly my own 
convictions or impressions concerning them. 

That the Qumran sect and the early Chiistka church in Jerusa* 
lem had much in common is obvious at once to any reader of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls who is at all familiar with the bock of Acts. 
First of all is whet 1 have called “the church idea" (DSS, p. 33a), 
the idea of a group called out from the nation to be the true 
Israel Stendahl points out that, while the Pharisees and Sad* 
ducees were parties, the Essenes were distlDctly a sect, and in this 
respect they were closer to the Christian church than they ware 
to the Pharisees or Sadducees. This is certainly true of the Qum« 
ran covenanters, whether or not we identify them with the Es¬ 
senes. 

Both the church and the Qumrsm sect. Stendahl continues, were 
also Messianic communides, in the sense that their life was con¬ 
ceived in "the framework of promise and hilfiUment," as already 
fulfilling to some degree the life of the impending new age. The 
great difference here is that the Messiah for whose coming the 
Christians looked had already lived and died and triumphed over 

ui 
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death; the covenaoters expected several Messianic figures, none 
of whom had already lived on earth as Messiah. Stendahl accepts 
the theory that one of these was expected to be the teacher of 
righteousness, raised from the dead; in that case the parallel with 
Christian beliefs would be closer* but we shall find that there is 
very little reason to adopt this theory (pp, 340^1). In any case, 
as Stendahl points out, the covenanters did not believe that their 
teacher was already a Messiah during his lifetime. 

Many terms used by the first ChrisUans to designate themselves 
and their faith were used also in much the same way by the 
Qumran sect. Both groups called themselves the poor, the elect, 
and the saints or holy ones, The Christians called their faith "the 
way,** and the men of Qumran used the word "way'* both for 
human conduct and for the activities of the two spirits of truth 
and error. Ihese expressions are all derived from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but the similarity of their use by the two communities is 
impressive. 

Both groups also believed themselves the heirs of a new cove¬ 
nant, though only the Damascus Document among the Qumran 
texts makes much use of this Idea. There was a difference also in 
the conceptions of the new covenant. Caster, Oesterreicher, and 
others have observed that for the Qumran sect it was a reaffirma* 
tloD and confirmation of the old Mosaic covenant; for the Chris¬ 
tian church the old covenant bad been broken by Israel and an¬ 
nulled. and the entirely new covenant promised by Jeremiah 
31:31-34 had now been established. 

Other items of Old Testsiment terminology were used in similar 
ways by the early church and the community of Qumran. More 
significant is the fact that their ways of interpreting die Old Testa¬ 
ment were remarkably alike. As Peter found in Fsalm a 

prophecy of the resurrection of Jesus {Acts 2:05-32), so the 
Quman commentator saw in Psalm 37:32f a prophecy of the 
persecution and deliverance of the teacher of righteousness. Not 
only so, but many of the same portions 0/ Scriptore were used in 
this way by both groups. 

For the early Christians, however, the fulfillment of prophei^ 
KqH gone much farther than it bad for the Qumran community. 
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The Messiah had come, the hosts of Satan were already in reireait, 
the kingdom of Cod was so near that its power was already mani* 
fest in the world. The risen Lord, “exalted at the right hand of 
God,” had 'received from the Father the promise of the Holy 
Spirit" and had 'poured out” the gift of the Spirit upon bis dls* 
clples (Acts 2:33). The Qumran sect expected a “time of visita* 
tion' when God would purify a man, “cleansing him with a holy 
spirit/' but this was still in the future. 'Instead of the Spirit,” says 
CuUmann, 'the Qumran movement had an organization.” 

The churc]\ too, of course, had an organization, though by no 
means so fixed and definite as that of the covenaoters. The twelve 
apostles exercised a general supervlsJoD, but in order not to ‘'give 
up preaching the word of God to serve tables” they soon found 
it necessary to have a committee of seven appointed. The parallel 
between the twelve apostles and the Qumran council of twelve 
laymen and three priests has already been noted (p. 10a). Cull- 
mann suggests a parallel to the three priests in James, Cephas, 
and John, the three “pillars" of the apostolic church (Galatians 
2:9). But two of these were members of the twelve, and none 
of them was a priest. Many priests joined the church (Acts 67), 
and Allegro suggests that they may have included some leaders 
of the Essene movement. This Js’possible; more probably, how¬ 
ever, they came from the temple priesthood. Otherwise they 
would hardly have been called simply priests. 

Before its great expansion on the day of Pentecost, the com¬ 
pany of brethren numbered 'about a hundred and twenty” (Acts 
i:i5)< MUik remarks that this makes ten for each of the twelve 
apostles, just as the Qumran sect was divided into cells of at least 
ten laymen with a priest at their head. This is an interesting par¬ 
allel, though the number ten was also the generally accepted 
minimum number for the organization of a synagogue. 

The resemblance between the 'superintendent” of the Qumran 
community and the Christian bishop has often been noticed. The 
office of bishop was a gradual development, but Fater already 
exercised much the same function. Rigauz points out. however, 
that the Qumran superintendent was not a wonder-worker or a 
preacher of the new faidi to Jews and pagans, as Peter was. Gaster 
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Ends in the terminology of the scrolls an explanation of the dis* 
tinction between bishops and presbyters (elders) in the early 
church. The bishop corresponds to the superintendent, he sug¬ 
gests. and the counterpart of the elders Is to be seen in “the twelve 
good laymen and true” of the Qumran council. It is very doubtful, 
however, that there was that much difference between the ciders 
and those called bishops In the New Testament; many scholars 
believe that they were the some. 

Caster points out that in the later Palestinian Christian dialect 
of Aramaic the word for “church” was one of those used for the 
“congregation" at Qumran, and the Qumran term for the “councir 
of the community was adopted for the councQ of the church. Both 
words may go back to the usage of the primitive Palestinian 
church, and in that case may have been suggested by tbo termi¬ 
nology of the Qumran sect. 

Many writers have compared the "many* of the Qumran sect 
with the “multitude” of the early church (Acts 4:32; $12. S; I 5 :i 2 > 
3»->the Kevised Standard Version unfortunately uses Eve differ¬ 
ent English words In these Eve places for the stune Creek word). 
The parallel is not really as dose as might be desired. If the early 
Christians adopted the term used by the Qumran sect, and If they 
understood It to mean 'many,” why was it not translated by tlm 
common Greek word for “many ” which is used, for example, In 
Mark 10:45 and 14:26? And if the Qumran group wished to say 
'^multitude * they had good Hebrew words for it which they used 
on occasion. One of them occurs In this sense three times in the 
Manual of Discipline (v.9.22; vtip; in DSS, pp. ^ 77 “ 79 > I trans¬ 
lated it “malority ” but “multitude” would have been an equally 
good or perhaps better translation). If the “multitude" of Acts 
represents any word used in the Qumran texts, it would be this 
one rather than the one meaning “many” or “masters" (see pp. 
359 ^)' 

Both the church and the MCt showed ao attitude of consider¬ 
able independence toward the temple and its priesthood, but the 
church did not separate itself entirely from the temple. The 
apostles, lUce Jesus himself, used the temple at least as a place 
where they could End people and preach to them. This brought 
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them repeatedly into confiict with the priestly authorities, but 
they did not withdraw to the wilderness, Some of them persisted 
to the point 0/ maiiyrdom. The party of Stephen, however, seems 
to have bad little use for the temple (D 55 , p. 332). 

Concerning the rile of baptism, much of whet has already been 
said of the baptism of John (pp. 59^) is applicable also to the 
early Christian practice, Christian baptism was undoubtedly de¬ 
rived from John the Baptist, probably through disciples of hfs 
who became followers of Jesus. The new element in the meaning 
of the rite was that belief in Jesus was added to repentance as a 
preliminary quallBcatloo, and baptism was received and adminis¬ 
tered in the name of Jesus, There is no reason to suspect that the 
ritual baths and ablutions of Qumran had any modifying influ¬ 
ence on the Chiisdan practice or conception of baptism ^ter its 
Initial adoption by the church. 

What his been said about the background and significance of 
Jesus’ last supper with his disciples (pp, Saff) is still relevant for 
the Communion meals of the primitive church. There were further 
developments, of course, la practice and interpretation, but there 
is nothing to indicate that any of them consisted In a closer ap¬ 
proach to the ideas or procedures of the Qumran community, For 
the many problems still remaining in the early history of the 
Christian sacrament, the Dead Sea Scrolls offer little if any help. 

Like the Qumran covenanters, the disciples in Jerusalem seem 
to have taken all their meuls together, but this was probably, as 
Kuhn says, a spontaneous continuation of their previous practice 
while going about through the country with Jesus. It was also a 
natural expression of their common faith and hopes and fears, 
their growing sense of separation from the Jewish community 
about them, and their fervent expectation of their Lord's speedy 
return. There Is as yet no mdication of a formal religious rite in 
the references to ‘the breaking of bread” in Acts (2:42. 46); in 
fact, it is (mly by inference from the *love feasts” at Corinth snd 
cbeii connectioD with the l^d's Supper (I Corinthians 11:17-34) 
that one can assume such a connection at Jerusalem. 

The varying accounts of the last supper in the Gospels reflect, 
no doubt, different stages in the history of the rite, but just what 
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belongs to the primitive Palestinian church and what to the Gen¬ 
tile churches of the Hellenistic world is another mailer. Such 
studies as Kuhn’s show some of the possibilities but also the limi¬ 
tations of the inqui^. The daily meals of the Jerusalem church, 
at any rate, were more like those of the Qumran sect than were 
the more developed liturgical observances of later generations- 
That they were closer to the meals of this sect than to those of 
other Jewish groups is very doubtful 

The practlw of having all things in common is perhaps the 
most striking feature in which the Jerusalem church and the 
Qumran community were alike. The parallel botsveen the story 
of Ananias and Sapphire (Acts ga-xi) and the rule in the Man¬ 
ual of Discipline concerning “a man who lies about his wealth" 
(vi.o^f; DSS, p. 380) has caught the attention of readers ever 
since the scroll was discovered, and It has been noted that the 
punishment at Qumran was relatively lenient (DSS, p. 333 )* 
Many writers have pointed out also that In the church the sharing 
of wealth was volunUry, while at Qumran it was required of every 
member. Tlie unity of spirit and brotherly love seem to have been 
cultivated with equal intensity In both groups. 

The differences between the two communities in life and attl* 
tudes have often been pointed out. The separation of the Qumran 
group from the world, their elaborate system of probation and 
Initiation, the strict obervanoe of ranks and grades, the domi¬ 
nance of the priests, the inferior position of women, and the 
absence of any mission or message for the world are perhaps the 
points of greatest contrast with the churdi. Kuhn remaib that 
the world-wide mission of Christianity could not have developed 
if the church had begun as an exclusive group with secret teach¬ 
ings. 

In spite of such differences, it is still possible that there were 
some contacts between the two groups. That the Essenes and 
early Christians might occasionally visit each other, as Howlett 
suggests, is rather h^ to Imagfne. Some association with Essenes 
jiving LQ Jerusalem or elsewhere in Palestine is more credible than 
any direct acquaintance with the settlement in the desert It is 
quite possible that dissatisfied members who left the community 
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of Qujsrss may liave been attracted to the disdples of Jesus. A. 
Metztager suggests that some who could not complete the two< 
year novitiate of the sect and some who were expelled may have 
become followers of John the Baptist or Jesus. 

SchonBeld finds in James, ‘*the Lord's brother** {Galatians 
who succeeded Peter as the acknowledged head of the 
Jerusalem church, a person extraordinarily like the Qumran 
teacher of righteousness and one who suffered in much the same 
way, though be was not the same person. A. P. Davies suggests 
that Janies may have been the leader of the whole Essene mov^ 
menti Caster's comparison of the EpUtle of James with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls will be considered later (p. 13X); it is pertinent to 
note here, however, that he accepts traditional view of the 
Epistle as written 1 ^ James, the brother of Jesus, and from the 
parallels with the scrolls which he finds in it he concludes that 
the scrolls "open a window upon the Uttle csommunity of Jewish 
Christians clustered around James in Jerusalem* These first 
Christians, be continues, "may have been originally the urban 
brethren of die hardier souls that betook themselves to Qumran 
and to other camp'Settlements in the Desert of Judah.** Statements 
about James by the second^ceatury historian Hegesippus are ad¬ 
duced in support of this conjecture: James was called “the, right- 
ecus one,* says Hegesippus. and like the Essenes he used no oil 
and wore only linen garments. Hegesippus. however, is not an 
unimpeachable, contemporary witness. The evidence we have re¬ 
viewed shows greater differences between the two communities 
than a higher or lower degree of hardiness. 

An important suggestion has been made by Cullmann concern* 
ing a possible liridge between the Essenes and early Christians." 
The group called "Hellenists" in Acts (6:1; 9 ‘* 9 ; ^ 

texts, ii:ao) did not come from the Dispersion, he saysj they 
were Palestinian Jews. They differed, perhaps, "from the official 
Judaism, showing tendencies, more or less esoteric, of a syncre- 
tislic origin.” People of such an eclectic disposirioo, for whom 
there was no other name than ''Hellenists," would be open to the 
ideas of an unorthodox sect like the Essenes. CuUmann remarks 
also that the chapter in which we first meet these Hellenists is the 
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one whic^ UUs of die great crowd of priests who joined the dis> 
dples. It is hardly li]cely> however, as we have seen, that these 
came from the community of Qumran, 

Whatever formal elements the church may or may not have 
derived from the Qumran sect, l£ any, it is abundantly clear that 
they wore mode subservient to a new and quite different faith, 
in which Christ had a supreme, unique place to which nothing in 
the Judaism of Qumran is comparable. Millk, at tho close of a 
study which finds more Essene influence in the New Testament 
than I can see, summarizes the net result admirably: *'If thus 
Essenism carried in itself more than one element which in one 
way or another fertilized the terrain where Christianity was l>omi 
it Is no less evident that the latter represents something totally 
new, which finds no ultimate explanation except in the person of 
Jesus.’' 


XI 


Paul, John, 

and the Rest of the New Testament 

uxruijTjTJirLrTJTJviJVU^ 


Prom my 6nt acquaintance with the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947, 
what has most surprised and impressed me la the agreement of 
some aspects of Qumran theology with the most distinctive doc< 
trines of the aposde Paul (DSS. pp. 333'-36). CuUznann has raised 
the question whether Paul could have met members of the 
Qumran sect while he and they were staying at Damascus. 'Dw 
question Is unanswerable^ because, as Cullmann says, *\ve do not 
Imow when the Essenes came to Damascus ” We do not know, as 
a matter of fact, that they were ever at Damascus (see pp. 
aipff). 

The affinity, in any case, goes deeper than such as acquaintance 
as would have been possible at that dote. It involves Paul s own 
religious experience before his conversion, The point at which the 
very roots uf Paul’s theology and that of the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
intertwined is the experience of moral frustration, with the re¬ 
sulting conviction of man s hopeless sinfulness. Paul did not learn 
this from the Thanksgiving Psalms and the concluding psalm of 
die Manual of Disciplme, nor did the writer or writers of these 
psalms learn it from him; he and they alike could have found it 
in the Old Testament, but they also undoubtedly learned it from 
life. 

It has often been said that there were many Pharisee:, but Paul 
was the only one we know of who was overwhelmed and baffled 
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by a sense of inability to keep the law. The authors of the Qumran 
psahns, though not Pharisees, felt as he did the moral impotence 
oi man without the grace of God. Danlflou reminds us that a 
strong sense of human sin appears also in IV Etra, an apocryphal 
work probably written at about the same time as Paulas letters. 
In carrying back man's sinfulness to Adam, this book, in fact, 
presents a parallel with Paul’s thought not duplicated in the 
Dead Sea ScroUs. 

Paul finds the seat oi the indwelling power of sin in what he 
calls the flesh. Something UVe this is occasionally suggested in tlw 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Careful comparisons of the passages in Paul’s 
letters and in the scrolls where tho flesh is associated with sin 
have been made by Kuhn and by W, D. Davies. Kuhn finds the 
sUtements of the scrolls helpful in understanding what Paul says 
about the flesh; Davies finds only a rather loose agreement in 
terminology. Wliere Paul contrasts flesh and spirit, the scrolls 
contrast the two spirits of truth and error. 

The affinity of Paul’s doctrine and that of Qumran goes beyond 
the conviction of human corruption. The Thanksgiving Psalms and 
the concluding psalm of 6e Manual of Discipline express also a 
profound sense of the righteousness of Cod, by which a man is 
given a righteousness he could never attsin for himself. There is 
nothing like this in TV Ezra; I know of nothing quite like it in 
any other Jewish document. And It is very close to the heart of 
Paul’s faith. Standahl points out, indeed, that for Paul It ‘'trans- 
fonned the whole structure of thought and pracdoe to a much 
greater extent than aver happened at Qumran.” 

When and how did this assurance of the saving righteousness of 
God come to the Qumran poeu, or perhaps to the teacher of 
righteousness? We do not know. We know bow it came to Paul, 
and Mriiat it meant for him. God's righteousness had been made 
manifest in Christ, “whom God put forward as an expiation by his 
blood ... to show God's righteousness” (Romans sjagf). The 
author of the closing psalm of the Manual of Discipline ascribed 
his deliverance, as Paul did, to election, but he did not take this 
to mean that he was bom more righteous thart others. He con* 
fessed that be belonged "to wicked mankind, to the company of 
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erring flesh”; but he trusted in his “vindication to the righteous¬ 
ness of God” (xi.9, in; DSS, p. 3 ® 8 )* 

For Paul salvation meant “the righteousness of God through 
faith in Jesus Christ* (Romans 3:2^). The Hahakkuk Com- 
menUry speaks of those who will be saved from Judgment “be¬ 
cause of their labor and their faith in the teacher of righteousness" 
(viii.af; DSS, p. 368). Not only so; this is said in commenting on 
Habakkuk 2:4, “But the righteous shall live by his faith,* which 
Is one of Paul's favorite proof-texts (Romans 1:17; Galatiaus 
3:11). But the resemblance ends there. For Paul salvation comes 
by faith Instead of works, and without works; for the commentator 
It is "the doers of the law in the house of Judah* who are saved 
by "their toll and their faith * Faith in the teacher, moreover, 
rneans confidence in his teaching, not to a work of atODcmont 
accomplished by his death. 

For Paul the Christian Is no longer "to the flesh’ but to the 
Spirit.* The conceptions of spirit in the Dead Sea Scrolls and to 
Paul’s vrritings, like the conceptions of flesh, have been examined 
by both Kuhn and W. D. Davies. They find a considerable area 
of agreement between Paul and the scroUs, but also many im- 
port^t differences. Paul speaks chiefly of the Spirit of or of 
Christ. He associates the gift of the Spirit vrith the end of the 
age In the sctoUs there is no such close connection of the Spirit 
vrilh any of the expected Messiahs. Kuhn points out also that at 
Qumran the division of mankind into the lots of the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error is by predestination; Paul too is a pre- 
destinarlan. but at the »me time he thinks of the Spirit as re¬ 
ceived by the believer when he accepts the free salvation given 
through Christ. 

Instead of Paul’s conception of the indwelling Spirit as a 
power which enables a man to overcome the power of sin. the 
Oumian sect thought of a struggle of the two spiritt within m^ 
with no clear issue until the time of visitation- Pauls id^ of the 
SDirit as a guarantee of future redemption seems to have uo 
pwallel at Qumran. Murphy remarks also that the Qumran seel 
did not have "Ae spirit of sonsbip" by which Christians are sons 
of Cod" (Romans 8:14!). 
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Many parallels in teiminology between PauTs letters and tbe 
Qumran texts have been pointed out. They Include, for example, 
the only occurrence of the name Belial in the New Testament (H 
Corinthians 6:15) and the frequent use of the word “mystery'* 
(Romans iBrajj I Corinthians asy; Ephesians 3:9; Colossians 
i:a6fi n Thessalonians 2:7) > Parallels have been found also in 
the ethical sections of the Epistles, but they ate no closer than 
the many contacts with other Jewish and Hcllenfstic sources. All 
these may bo considered instances of PbuI's constant effort to be 
"all things to all men" (I Corinthians Qiu). Paul has also the 
conflict of light and darkness and even the expression “sons of 
light" (Romans 13:12; Ephesians 558, ii; 6:iai I Thessalonians 
5:^); but Murphy points out that in sharpest contrast to the 
covenanters Psul was eonsdeus of being sent to the Gentiles "to 
open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God* (Acts afl s 18). 

Contacts of various kinds with the Qumran literature are found 
in other parts of the New Testament. In his study of the Gospel 
of Matthew as "a handbook Issued by a school," Stcndahl com¬ 
pares the way in which the Old Testament is quoted in Matthew 
with the form and manner of quoting Scripture in the Habakkuk 
Commentary. In the quotations which the author or editor of the 
Gospel inserts into the narrative to show bow Jesus fulfilled 
propheoy, Stendahl finds that the Old Testament text is treated 
according to much the sanse method as in the Commentary. 
Stendahl's argument and conclusions are too elaborate to be even 
summarixed here. They have been subjected to searching crlUdsra 
by B GArtoer, who finds much more difference than StendahJ 
does between the conceptions of fulfillment in Matthew and tn 
the Habakkuk Commentary. The discussions of both Stendahl 
and GUrtner may be commended to all who suppose that New 
Testament scholars are not giving sufficient attention to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

In Luke’s nativity story the »ng of the angels contains an ex¬ 
pression which has been undwtood in different ways from vary 
early times, as the different readings of the manuscripts ahow. 
While the reading foUoNved by the King James Version, "good 
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will toward men,’' is attested by many of the manuscripts and 
church fathers, there is even better attestation of the reading, “to 
men of good will** (2:14). But what does this mean? It has very 
often been supposed to refer to men whose will is good, men 
who are well disposed toward others. Many analogies in both 
Old and New Testament, however, favor the interpretation “men 
of God's favor." This in turn, however, may mean either men 
blessed with Cod's favor, that is, those be has chosen, or those 
who have won his approval, that is, as the Revised Standard 
Version has it, “men with whom he is pleased." 

One 0/ the Thanksgiving Psalms, Huntzioger points out, con¬ 
tains the expression, “the sons of his good pleasure" (iv.3af; ^ 5 $, 
p. 407): another passage reads “the sons of thy good pleasure" 
(xi.9: PSS, p. 414). The Manual of Discipline speaks of “the 
chosen of good pleasure," that is, “the elect by God’s will’ (vUl.dj 
DSS, p. 392)* Here, as Vogt observes, the suffix meaning “his" 
Is omitted. Just as the Creek of Luke 2:14 has no possessive pro¬ 
noun. Vogt maintains that in all these places the word translated 
“good pleasure" means not “approval" ^t “will.’ It Is, in fact, the 
word commonly used for the will of God, botR in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and in later Hebrew sources. The men of God's will are, 
then, the elect. Perhaps the best translatlos would be, “those he 
has graciously chosen." 

Tire part of the New Testament in which most scholars see the 
closest and most impressive parallels with the Qumran texts is 
still, as It was three years ago (DSS, pp. 33S£F), the Gospel and 
Epistles of John. The antithesis of Light and darkness runs all 
through these writings, from John it^f to I John 2:8-11. In John 
12:38 we have the expression “sons of light" In the Manual of 
Discipline the spirits of light and darkness are called also “the 
spirit of truth" and “the spirit of error’; these very eipressions 
appear also in the Johannine literature (John 14:17s 15:28; 16:13; 
1 John 4:6). 

In the “modified dualism" of John diat of the Qumran 
texts, B. E. Brown finds a “similar general outlook." The great 
difference is that for John the Light of the world has appeared, 
and the victory over darlmess is already won. Brown notes also 
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that for John what makes a man a son of light is believing in the 
light (12:36)- Here, as he says, we are "at a distance from 
Qumran.” Along with the characteristic Johannine emphasis on 
faith as a decision fay which men determine their own judgment 
(3;i8f), there is also a hint of predestination (6:37; 15:16). Yet. 
as Brown says, this is not a “hopeless determinism'j the great 
stress is on decision. 

The Spirit of truth promised by Jeeus In John 14-16 is given a 
title which is very difficult to translate. It means literally "advo¬ 
cate” and is sometimes so translated; in these chapters in the 
King James Version it is translated “Comforter"; in the Revised 
Standard Veralon, “Counselor” Some would prefer to render it 
“Helper.” Cross calls attention to the fact that the Manual of 
Discipline says,, but the God of Israel and fals angel of truth 
helped all the sons of Ughf DSS, p- 374)i and the War 

scroU says, The prince of li^t thou didst appoint of old as our 
h^er” (xiil.io). 

The Johannlne conception of the Spirit, who “proceeds from the 
Father” (15:26) and wdi be sent to guide the disciples “Into all 
the truth’ (16:13), conespond closely to the Qumran 

conceptlOD of the spirit who is one of two struggling for the 
mastery of mankind- The one who in the Gospel of John stands 
over against Satan, “theruler of this world” (us31; iBsii}, is not 
the Spirit hot Christ. 

One'Of the key words of the fourth Gospel is “truth,” which is 
also a very prominent word in the vocabulary of Qumran, Albright 
remarks that its opposite, “falsehood” or “the lie,” docs not appear 
so often in John as in the Qumran texts. The description of the 
devil as “a liar and the father of Ues” (8;44) is worth mentioning, 
however, and in I John the disobedient, unbelieving, and unloving 
are called liars (2:4, 22; 4:20). Brown considers the parallels be¬ 
tween the Dead Sea Scrolls and John with regard to truth and 
perversity “perhaps the most striking yet advanced.” The idea 
of doing or practicing the truth (John 3:21; 1 John is6) appears 
--also in the Manuel of Discipline (i.g; v.3; viii.2; DSS, pp. 371, 
378, 381). 

No idea is more distinctively Johannine than 4 at of eternal 
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life as a present possession of the believer (e.g., John 5:24). 
Licht remarks that tlie author of the Tbanksgivicg Psalms is so 
convinced that he wiU be saved from the final judgment that he 
considers himself already saved. On the negative side, this coi* 
responds to the Johannine doctrine; the Qumian poet’s joy and 
confidence and his assurance of moral victory embody also, no 
doubt, much of what the fourth evangelist meant by **life.*’ What 
one familiar with the Gospel misses in the Qumran texts is the 
conception of a vital energy drawn by the believer from Christ, 
as the branches draw their life from the vine (John 15:1-6). Even 
this has at least a partial counterpart in the poefs sense of com¬ 
plete dependence on God. 

The love for one another which is demanded of the disdples in 
die Gospel and Epistles of John is recalled by die requirement of 
the Manual of Discipline that die members of the sect * 1 ove all 
the sons of light* (Iqj DSS, p. 371). With this is coupled the 
requirement to *hate all the sods of darkness*; John has nothing 
like this, yet many vniters have pointed out that nothing in the 
Gospel or Epistles explicitly requires love fox those outside the 
church. Believers are, Indeed, warned not to love the world (I 
John 2:15-17). This does not necessaiily refer to persons, yet that 
is suggested by the statement that the world hates the disdplei^ 
(John is:i8f; I John 3:13}. The Dead Sea ScroUa offer no su^ 
motivation for the love of the brethren as is given in the Johan> 
nine wridnp (Jotm 15:9, 1^ I John 4:10!, 19). Carried out to 
Its logical implications, such love Inevitably leads to tlie love of 
all mankind (I John 3 :is> 17). 

The possible bearing of die Qumran calendar on the date of 
Jesus' l^t supper with his disdples, concerning which the Synop¬ 
tic Gospels and the fourth Gospel seem to disagree, has been 
discussed (pp. Saf). Kuhn feels that the Johannine account of 
the supper is *'in the style of the communal meals of the Essenes." 
The specific point he gives to support this impression is the 
fact that Peter, instead of asking Jesus directly who is the traitor) 
among them, asls the beloved disdple, whose place at the table' 
is next to the Master, to put the question before him. This, Kuhn' 
thinks, corresponds Co the strict order of seating at the meetings 
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and meals of the (Jumran oommuflity. All tliat the Johanome 
narrative suggests, however, is an especially close intimacy W 
tween Jesus and the unnamed disciple. Peter simply assumes that 
his question will be more likely to get an answer if asked by that 
disciple who enjoys the special confidence and affection of Jesus. 
There Is no indication of a fixed order or rank among the disciples. 

Brown calls attention to the frequent and characteristic use of 
the symbolism of water in the Gospel of John in connection with 
the ritual ablutions of the community of Qutnran. He sees no 
dependence upon the sect or polemic against it, however, in this 
symbolism, and It is hard to see what connection there would be, 
The expression living water," used in John 4: lof and 7538, occurs 
once in the Damascus Document, where it is said that tliose wlio 
turned back from the new covenant "departed from the well of 
living water" (xix. 34 J DSS, p, 35^)* Tbi* « clearly an allusion to 
Jeremiah a: 13 and 17:13 and has no conneeden with the use of 
the expression in the Gospel. “Uving water" is the regul^ Hebrew 
term for fresh, running water (Genesis afiap, Levjticus 14:5, 

The systematic way in which the discourses of Jesus in the 
fourth Gospel are connected with the Jewish feasts has been as¬ 
sociated by some writers with the interest of the Qumran sect in 
the ritual calendar. Brown sees no connection here, and there is 
tfertaliJy no suggestion of concern for the times when the feasu 
are to be observed, or of anything that has to do with the sect 
to particular. It is the celebration of the festivals at the temple 
that provides the occasions for the discourses. 

Many verbal parallels between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Johaanine writings have been pointed out. None is more striking 
than the statement in the Manual of Discipline tlwt God estab¬ 
lishes everything, "and without him it is not done" (xLix; DSS, 
p. 388), which recalls John 1:3: "All things were made^by him. 
and without him was not anything made that was made." Oester- 
reicher feels that the language of the Gospel "may wefl have 
been an echo" of the Qumran passage, but If so the echo was 
"greater than the parent sound." because John was speaking of 
die eternal Wcffd, which was incarnate in Christ Murphy too 
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thdt the evasgeli^ ''could have found the Qumran formula 
ready to hand " The similarity caught my eye when I first read 
the Manual in Jerusalem ten years ago, but I must confess that it 
did not then and does not now seem to me to iudicave any direct 
connection. 

Several more or less characteristic expressions of the fourth 
Gospel appear also in the Manual of Discipline, though in differ¬ 
ent connections and sometirues with different meanings: e.g., 
•'eternal life" {3:15, etc.; lv.7, etc,; DSS, p. 375 ). ^ 

God" (6:28; IV.4; DSS, p. 375), and “the light of life* (8:12; III.7; 
DSS, p. 373). words “be oDe" or “become one" (7:11,21,23) 
are called by Cross “typically Essena diction." So far as they 
designate the spiritual unity of the brethren, thdr meaning is 
the same in the Qumran texts as in the Gospel; here again, how¬ 
ever, they are associated with Christ and God in a way that is 
not at all “Essene." 

All these and other contacts between the Johannlne literature 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls have led many scholasa to declare that 
the new material demands a drastic revision of current critical 
views concerning the Gospel of John (DSS, pp, 338ff), The 
conspicuous differences between John and the first three Gospels 
have commonly been ascribed to pagan Hellenistic inffueoce. 
Comparison with the Qumran documents indicates that these ele- 
ments are derived, as Allegro puts it, “from Jewish sectarianism 
rooted in Palestinian soil* How far tb^ had come into sectarian 
Judaism from pagan sources Is another question; the point is that 
they were already domesticated in at least one distinctly Jewish 
sect In this connection it is interesting to note that Morton Smith 
finds the Gospel of John also "a mine of eatpressiocs and references 
which can be paralleled in rabbinic literature." 

Some st^iolars go on from die demosstratioD of the fourth 
Gospel’s 7 ewi 8 hness'’ to argue that it was written at an earlier 
date has commonly been supposed, Whether this will ul¬ 
timately prove to be so remains to be seen; it may be well hesre 
too, however, to attention to Smith’s conclusions from the 
use of the word “Jews" in the fourth Gospel The Christian giox^ 
whose point of view ts here reflected, he finds, is already in 
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conscious opposition to Judaism. It remembers that Jesus was a 
Jew and stresses this fact to support its doctrine that the Messiah 
had come and had been rejected by his own people. This shows. 
Smith concludes, “the falsity of the common supposition that 
everything in the Gospels which looks Jewish or which refers to 
Jesus* being a Jew must belong to the earbest material and ho 
historically reliable.'* 

Albright sees in the new Jewish orientation of the fourtli 
Gospel a refutation of the view that “supposed forms of mild 
Gnosticism" influenced the thinking of the evangelist. From 
Gnostic documents found In Egypt only a year before the dis¬ 
covery of the Dead Sea ScroUs, Albright infers that some of the 
“most pronounced sects" of Gnosticism had developed before 70 
A.n., leaving no room for the “relatively harmless early forms" 
which have been postulated as sources for Johannine ways of 
thinking. Instead of such hypothetical influences, we have new 
in the Qumran texts the red background of the Gospel of John 
in sectarian Judaism- It is safe to say that this position will not 
go unchallenged. Those of us who claim no special competence 
in the study of Gnosticism can only await with some interest the 
outcome of the debate. 

Another suggestive but debatable inference is drawn by Al¬ 
bright from the Qumran parallels with the New Testament. 'Ihese 
are found not only in tiie Gospel of John but also in other books 
of the New Testament, especilly the Synoptic Gospels and the 
letters of Paul; in these other books, however, Albri^t says, they 
“are most numerous in the areas where the New Testament books 
in question parallel the Gospel of John most closely." This in¬ 
dicates, he suggests, ttiat the diflereoces in outlook and doctrine 
between John and the Synoptic Gospels and between John and 
Paul are not so great as has often been claimed. Anotlier interpre¬ 
tation, however, may be put on the same facts. If such ideas as 
the dualism of light and darkness, to take only the most con¬ 
spicuous example, appear in Paul and the Synoptic Gospels as 
well as In John, the reason may be that they were widely Imown 
In the Jewish world in general and need not have been derived 
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by any of the New Testament writers from the sect of Qumran 
1 q particular. 

Albright bolds also that the difference between John and the 
Synoptic Gospels *lies in the concentration of tradition along 
certain aspects of Christ’s teachings, particularly those which 
seem to have resembled the teaching of the Essenes most closely." 
It is quite true, as Albright says, that any great teacher will be 
interi)reled differently by different reporters. The very different 
pictures of Socrates given by Xenophon and Plato provide a 
famous lUusiration. But the analogy must be carried further: it 
is quite clear that a creative element is involved, especially in 
Plato’s picture of Socrates. How much in the Gospel of John 
comes from Jesus and how much from the evangelist himself is 
a difficult question which cannot be answered by parallels with 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

It is somewhat confusing also (0 be told that the Synoptics and 
John differ especially at the points of closest resemblance with 
Essene teaching, and at the same time that the parallels widi the 
scrolls in the Synoptic Gospels are in the areas of closest agree^ 
ment with John. This seems to imply that where the Synoptics 
differ from John they also differ from the Qumran sources. That 
would be hard to substantiate; indeed, the coneladon of re¬ 
semblance to and resemblance to Qumran in the Sytioptics 
is Itself open to question. The parallels that have been pointed 
out in die Sermon on the Mount, for example, are not in areas 
of close agreonent with John. 

CuUmann, in fact, takes a position almost opposite to that 
Albright. He associates the fourth Gospel with the Hellenists of 
the early churdi, and through them indirectly with die Essenea, 
and submits that this connection eqdaias the existence of “two 
such diferent forms of Christianity as those portrayed by the 
Synoptic and Johaimine Gospels" Both were able to exist within 
the church from the beginning, he says, “because both found 
dieix roots in forms of Judaism present in Palestine." In support 
of the connection between the fourth evangelist and the Heh 
lenisb, CuUmann adduces the statement in John 4:38 that Samaria 
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would be evangelized by others than the apostles, which agrees 

with the account in Acts 8 of the roissionary worh of the Hellenist 

Philip in Samaria. Yet the only '‘essentia] and chaiacterUtic point 

common simultaneously to the Qumran sect, the Hellenists, and 

the Fourth Gospel” that Cullmann can find is opposition to temple 

worship. 

All authorities agree that the Gospel of John Is no mere repro¬ 
duction of Essene thought Albright speaks of “a wide gulT; 
Murphy and Brown both use the expression “a tremendous 
chasm ” Whether there was any direct contact between the 
fourth evangelist end the Qumran community Is still a matter of 
some difference of opinion, but there seems to be a growing feel¬ 
ing that no such connection oan be established, CuUmann’s theory 
of an indirect connection tiirough the Hellenistic wing of Che 
early church has been mentioned, He notes also the possibility, 
vdiich some consider a strong probability, that the evangelist 
teamed Essene ideas and tenninobgy from the disciples of John 
the Baptist} but, CuUmann adds, a connection between that group 
and the Easenes “cannot be proved with certainty.” Brown too 
notes this possibility, but concludes that the resemblances be¬ 
tween the Qumran texts and the Gospel and Epistles of John 
indicate simply a "general acquaintance with the thought and 
AyU of expression which we have found at Qumran." 

Connections between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls have been seen by several scholars. Recent studies of 
this letter have emphasized its relationship to the preaching of 
Stephen and the H^enists, as exemplified by Acts 7, Here would 
to be a fruitful field for furthM study along the line of Cull- 
siaim's thesis connecting the Hellenists with the Essenes. Oirtner 
considers the use of the Old Testansent in this letter much more 
like in the Qumran commentaries than what we find in the 
Gospel ^ Matthew. Oesterrdcher thinks it possible that the 
Hebrews to whom the letter was addressed were "priests from or 
sympathetic to Qumrait" According to a news dispatch in the 
summer of 1957, Yadin presented a paper to the Second World 
CoQgr^ of Jewish Studies in Israel maintaining that the Episde 
to the Hebrews was written to the sect of Qumran early in the 
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second century a^. If this report is correct it ^ implied that the 
sect ccDtinued Co exist for some time after the destruction of the 
Qumran settlement. 

Gas ter points out several expressions in the Epistle of James 
which seem to him to be echoes of the language of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls- None of them is sufficiently close, it seems to me, to make 
a direct connection probable. Caster even suggests that the 
"scripUire" quoted in James 4:5, which is not to be found in the 
Old Testament, may Ik a statement in the Manual of Discipline, 
listing the sins to which the spirit of error iricltes men (iv.^ff; 
DSS, p. 375). But the sentence in James no more quotes this pas¬ 
sage directly than it quotes any verse of the Old Testament. It is 
probably, 1 suspect, a faint echo of Genesis 6:3. 

Minor parallels In terminology have been seen in other books 
of the New Testament, but most of them are echoes of Old Testa¬ 
ment language or Ideas. The explanation given in li Peter 3 for 
the delay in Christ’s return and the Bnal judgment is recalled by 
the effort of the Habakkuk Commentary to meet much the same 
difficulty (vii./ff; PSS, p. 368). The idea of the destruction of the 
world by fire expressed in the same chapter appears abo in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (seep. 344). 

In the Revelation of John there are points of similarity to the 
Qumran texts, as one might expect in any apocalyptic work of 
^t period. It is not surprising to find some of the same Old 
Testament passages quoted or echoed in Revelation and in the 
Damasctis Document or the Manual of Disdpline, The most re¬ 
markable parallel is in the symbol of the woman giving birth to 
a child in Revelation which many writers have recall^ 

in connection with the poem in the third column of the Ihanks- 
giving Psalms (see pp- siyf). Licht remarks that while the 
ideas are similar, the use made of them is not the same. The 
figure of the dragon and the war in heaven following tic birth 
of the child have no counterpari in the Thanksgiving Psalm. The 
force of the parallel depends largely, in fact, on the questionable 
assumption that the psalm has to do with the birth of the Messiah. 

There is much abemt war in Revelation, and it is a war in whicdi 
Michael and other angels take port A remote relation with the 
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ide^ of the War scroll m&y he seeo^ both documents, of course, 
draw from the Old Testament the idea of the eschatological wax. 
There is no suggestion in Revelation, however, that the saints on 
earth are to be organized and armed for physical combat witli the 
sons of darkness. The idea in Revelation 207® that Satan will be 
let loose in the world at the time of the final conRict brlirgs to 
mind the statement of die Damascus Document that “Belial wiU 
be let loose in Israel" (iv.isj DSS, p- 352); hut this seems to refer 
to the present age, which the Manual of Discipline calls “tlio 
dominion of BeliaP {i.18. 23; ii.19; DSS, pp. syaf). whereas the 
loosing of Satan in Revelation will come “when ^e thousand years 
are ended" (207). 

An open-mln^ review of ah the evidence shows, I am con¬ 
vinced, diat the similarities between the New Testament and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have been considerably exaggerated, There may 
have been some contact or perhaps contacts, direct or indirect, 
between the apostolic church and the community of Qumran. 
Several possibilities have been shown, but, contrary to the opinion 
of most recent writers on the scrolls, I cannot see aiiylhing more 
than vague possibflities. What the Dead Sea Scrolls actually 
demonstrate has been well summed up by Albright: they show 
diat the writers of the New Testament “drew from a common 
reservoir of terminology and ideas which were well known to the 
Essenes and"—this I would emphasize—“presumably f ami l iar also 
to other Jewish sects of the period.” 
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The Text of the Historical Books, 
Psalms, and Wisdom Literature 
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In PSS (pp. 301-14) the contributioii of the Dead Sea Scrolls to 
the textual criticism of the Old Testament was illustrated by 
examining the variant readings of the St. Mark's Isaiah scroll that 
had been adopted in the Revised Standard Version. It was noted, 
however, that on the whole this manuscript confirmed the ac¬ 
curacy and antiquity of the traditional (Masoretic) text preserved 
in medieval manuscripU. The fact that this was not the case vrith 
the biblical fragments from Cave 4 was mentioned only briefly 
(pp* 319^)' information about these frag- 

nfwils and those from the other oavesj we may therefore con¬ 
veniently consider the Old Testament books one by one and ask 
what has been learned thus far concerning the text of each. 

It will be seen that many more questions are raised, with regard 
both to the wording of particular passages and to the history of/ 
the Hebrew text in general, than was the case with the scrolls 
found in Cave 1 in 1947. This is not equally true of all the boob 
of the Old Testament The six manuscripts of Generis vary only 
at a few scattered points from the Masoretic text. For the rest of 
the Pentateuch we have a mixture of different types of text, in¬ 
dicating connections with various lines of tradition. 

One manuscript of Exodus has some affinity with die Hebrew 
text from which the Septuagint, the standard Greek translation, 
was made. In Exodus where the Masoretic text says that 
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Jacob’s descendants numbered seventy when be went to Egypt, 
the Septuagint says that there were seventy-five of them. The 
latter number is given in Stephen’s speech in Acts 7:14, and it 
now appears in this Qumran manuscript 

Another manuscript of Exodus, written in the old Hebrew 
script, exhibits striking agreements with the Samaritan Penta- 
teu^. The Samaritans still use a variety of the old Hebrew script, 
but the writing of this scroll is not Samaritan. There is nothing in 
the extant fragments to indicate any connection svith the Sa¬ 
maritan sect, yet some of the same variant readings that occur 
in the Samaritan text are found here too. Many of these consist of 
additions or expansions of the text After Exodus 7 :18 a statement 
is inserted telling how Moses obeyed the command given in the 
preceding verses. The same kind of interpolation occurs in four 
other places also. 

Other instances of an expanded text appear both in the Sa¬ 
maritan Pentateuch and in this Qumran manuscript. In Exodus 
3^:10 a sentence taken from Deuteronomy 9:20 is inserted. There 
are also some omissions or transpositions. Exodus 30:1-10 im¬ 
mediately follows 26:35 in the Samaritan text; no riagment has 
been found to show whether the paragraph occurred at this place 
in the Qumran manuscript, but in any case it was omitted after 
chapter 29. There are many other minor points of agreement with 
the Samaritan text 

What all this shows, of course, is not that the Samaritan read¬ 
ings are better or older rban those of the Masoietio text, but that 
the Samaritan text represents an older textual tradition than had 
been supposed; and, as F. F. Bruce points out, what we call the 
Samaritan form of the text was not necessarily peculiar to 
Samaritans. Like the traditions preserved by the Masoretic text 
and the Septuagint, it was widely known among the Jews before 
the standardization of the text 

Fragments of Leviticus in the old Hebrew script were found in 
Cave 1 in 1949 (DSS, pp. 35, 96-98, 3^9); another turned up in 
Cave 6. Representing undoubtedly a very early textual tradition, 
they agree remarkably with the traditionsJ Hebrew text The 
Oteek translation also of Leviticus appears in two Cave 4 manu« 
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scripts. One of them, on papyrus, is from the last century before 
Christ. On the whole it reproduces the same text as the later 
manuscripts of tlie Sepluagint, but it differs from them in not 
using the word Jcyrios (Lord) for the divine name, transcribing It 
instead as IAO. 

Of the other Greek manuscript of Leviticus, written on leather, 
only a 6 :a-i 6 has survived, but in these fifteen verses there are 
ten variations from the later Septuaginl manuscripts and five more 
readings on which those manuscripts differ among themselves. 
According to P. W. Skehen, none of these variants has any sig¬ 
nificance for the revision of the Hebrew text, but some of them 
represent a very early stage in the history of the Greek transla¬ 
tions. 

A Qumran manuscript of Numbers in the common square script 
resembles the Exodus manuscript in the old Hebrew script in con¬ 
taining expansions of the text which appear elsewhere only in 
Samaritan manuscripts. Thus after Numbers 27:43 a clause based 
on Deuteronomy 3:21 is inserted; “[And he sai]d to him, youc 
eyes have seen what Yahweh has done to [these] two k[uigs].’ 
At other points, however, this manuscript agrees with the 
Septuagint against both the Samaritan and the Masoretic text. 
In 35 : 2 X, for example, it adds, with the Septuagint, The murderer 
shall surely die." In short, this manuscript represents a caossing 
and fusing of different lines of textual tiaditioa. 

The Septuagint itself is represented also at Qumran in Numbers 
as in Exodus. Fragments <d a leather manuscript containing parts 
of 3:30-4514 * 5 ®®“ identified. In this case, however, there 

are several instances of the use of Greek vrords differing from 
those used in other manuscripts for the same Hebrew text Pos¬ 
sibly, as Skehan suggests, the later manuscripts present a revisioa 
of the early transIaticaL 

Deuteronomy, as we have observed, is represented at Qumran 
by scraps of no less than fourteen different manuscripts. Here 
again we find mixed types of text, agreeing now with one tradi- 
tlon and now with another. Relatively few entirely new readings 
are found. Only a few of the variants have as yet been publish^ 
Sometimes, as in the complete scroll of Isaiah from Cave 1, they 
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wlQ be found to support readings of the ancient versions, espe^ 
dally the Septuagint, which may well be older and better than 
the readings of the Masoretic text. In Deuteronomy 32:8, where 
the Masoretic text says, *^e fixed the bounds of the peoples 
according to the number of the sons of Israel* the Sepluagint 
says, “according to the number of the sons of God," and this 
reading was adopted by both the Revised Standard Version and 
the Catholic Confraternity translation. It now appean also in the 
Hebrew text of a Qumr&n fragment. Other variants in which the 
Qumian fragments agree with the Septuagint are less impressive. 

A rather complicated group of variant readings occurs toward 
the end of Deuteronomy 32 in the remains of a small scroll which 
seems to have contained only this chapter, the “Song of Moses" 
At the beginning of 32:43, where the Masoretic te3ct reads, 
“Praise, 0 nations, his people,* the Septuagint and the Qumran 
scroll have “heavens* instead of “nations.* The Septiugint adds 
here a second line, “and let all the angels of God bow down to 
him,* and this is quoted in Hebrews 1:6. The Qumran text reads, 
“and let all gods bow down to him.* {There are also in the 
Septuagint two mote lines, possibly a mere variation of these two; 
one of these is quoted in Homans 15:10.) The Masoretic text 
continues, “for he avenges the blood of bis servants* both the 
Septuagint and the Qumran scroll read, “the blood of his sons,* 
adding, “and those who hate him he wiH repay.* In the last line 
oi the verse, where the Masoretic text reads strangely “his land, 
his people,* the Qumran text agrees with the Septuagint in read' 
ing “the land of his people.* The Revised Standard Version 
edited this reading on the basis of the Septuagint and general 
probability before the Qumran manuscript was discovered. The 
insertion of a second line at the beginning of the verse improves 
the material form. Which of the various forms in which the Ihu 
appears, if any, preserves the origina} text is another question. 
Sk^utn believes that some Hebrew reading reflected by the 
Septuagint is more likely to be origmal than the line as it appears 
in the Qumran manuscript, which may have been derived from 
Psalm 9717. 

The historical books which follow the Pentateuch and are 
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kn^WD in the Hebrew canon a$ “dxt ionner prophets* are well 
represented at the Qunuan caves. MOik says that the manuscdpts 
of Joshua, Judges. I-II Samuel, and I-II iCings from Caves a, 4. s 
and 6 all seem to be derived h:om the same Hebrew text as that 
on which the Septuagint of these books was based. Skeban too 
notes the "stiong Septuagintal cast* of the fragments of Joshua 
and I-U Samuel. Scholars have always had trouble widi the text 
of Samuel: several of the classics of Old Testament textual criti- 
dsm deal primarily with the problems of these two books. It 
should not be altogether surprising, therefore, that the Qumran 
fragments of I-II Samuel are of more value for textual criticism 
thftn those of any other book. The fact that they are unusually 
well preserved increases their usefulness. 

One leather manuscript had been reinforced with papyrus, and 
as a result some portion of every chapter has survived. The com> 
plete scroll consisted of fifty-seven columns, thirty-three of I 
Samuel and twenty-four of IX Samuel. Not caly is the text of this 
scroll related to that of the Septuagint; it also agrees more closely 
th fl n the Masoretic text with the text of I-II Samuel used in the 
composition of 1 Chronicles. 

oldest of all the Hebrew manuscripts of Qumran, as indi¬ 
cated by the form of Its script, is another Samuel manuscript, 
which Cross dates at the end of the third century s.c. It too is 
related to the Hebrew text underlying the Septuagint 
Not every case of agreement with the Septuagint, of course, 
signifies necessarily that the Creek transbtors had before them 
the Hebrew text now attested by tbe Dead Sea Scrolls. H. 
Oihsisky, whose vigorous criticisms of the first Isaiah scroll from 
Cave 1 were reported and discussed in DSS (pp- 307-11), points 
out thsit where the Masoretic text was obscure or.appaieady 
corrupt the Greek translators and the Qumran scribes may have 
made independently the same more or less obvioxis ootqectgjal 
emendations. The Qumran texts do not by any means agree at all 
points with the Septua^t; th^ onfy occasionally diverge from 
the Masoretic text in the same way, and also sometimes diverge 
fr om it in ways not followed by the Septuagint 
This is quite true; on the other hand, Professor Orlinsky would 
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certaiiL^ not have us jump to the conclusion that all agreomenls 
are purely oolnddental The decision as to a real relationsliip or 
common textual ancestry must depend in the long run on the 
cumulative evidence of a series of agreements, and on a thorough 
examination of each instance to determine Its most probable 
explanation. In any case, all that can be claimed is that the 
Qumran fragments have been irxfluenced by the textual tradition 
that lies back of the Septuagint, not that they reproduce the same 
Hebrew text that lay before the Greek translators. 

Two points may be mentioned at which entirely new readings 
are presented by the Qumran manuscripts. From Hannah's vow 
that if God gave her a son she would give hhn to the Lord, and 
no razor would touch his head (I Samuel It has commonly 
been inferred that Samuel was a Nazlrite (compare Numbers 
6 :$ Judges I3;s), but this Is not explicitly staled in the Masoretic 
text Now one of the Qumran texts adds at the end of I Samuel 
1J2Z, “and I will present him as a Nazirite forever, all the days 
of [Ms life]." This was not necessarily a part of the original text; 
it could be a “gloss" inserted by a scribe to bring out the impli¬ 
cations of Hannah’s vow. If it was in the original text, a copyist’s 
eye. by the common error technically known as homoioteieuion, 
might conceivably have jumped from the "forever" at the end of 
verse aa to the “forever” following “Nazirite.” In that case, how¬ 
ever, it is hard to see why the foDowing words, “oU the days of his 
life.” were omitted. 

The other unique reading to be noted is from the third-century 
manuscript In the Maaoretic text of 1 Samuel 23*^^* David asks 
two questions, and the Lord answers only the second one. David 
then in verse 11 repeab his first question, and this time it is 
answered. The Septuagint omits part of ^e passage, with the 
result that the reply to the two questions answers only the first 
The old Qumran text separates the two questions and gives on 
answer to eadi, making a much smoother connection. David asks. 
“WiQ Saul come down, as thy servant has beard? 0 Lord, God of 
Israel, tefi dry servant.” God replies, “He will come down.” David 
then asks, '%Vii! the men of Keilok surrender me and my sam 
into the hand of Saul?” God replies, They will surrender you." 
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It may be said, of course, that a scribe bas here smoothed out a 
confused passage. It is at least equally probable that the con¬ 
fusion was due to mistakes in copying, and the Qumran fragment 
preserves the original text 

For MI Kings we have a few fragments of a Cave 4 manuscript, 
a part of the Brst column of one from Cave 5, and a good many 
pieces of a papyrus manuscript from Cave 6 which shows con- 
slderable variation from the Masoretic text. Farts of the last 
chapter of I Kings and chapters 5-10 of II Kings are included 
among the extant fragments of this manuscript. Nothing more 
can be said about it at present beyond the general fact of a rela¬ 
tionship with the text of the Septuagint. 

One small fragment is all that has been found of MI Chronicles 
in the Qumran caves, and nothing notable has been reported 
concerning it. From dje boolcs of Ezra and Nehemiah we have 
on^ parts of Ezra 4-5 in fragments of a single Cave 4 manuscript: 
Es^er, as we have observed, is not represented at all in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Following the order of the books In our English Bibles, we come 
DOW to the books of poetry. Farts of two manuscripts of Job, one 
In the old Hebrew script and one in the square script, were found 
In Cave 4. The latter survives only in a few scraps, most of which 
are from chapter 36. llie other is represented by three fragments 
from chapters 13-14. Nothing very important for textual critidan 
to be offered by any of these fragments. 

With the Psalms the case is very diffvent, for like Deuteronomy 
and they were copied and recopled many times in the 

Qumran communi^. There were fragments of three manuscnpts 
of Psalms in Cave 1, of two in Cave a, of one in Cave 3, of ten in 
Cave 4, and of one in Cave 5—seventeen altogether. Fragments 
containing parts of two consecutive Psalms show Aat the order 
of the tHos was not always die same in the different manu¬ 
scripts; some of them were probably omitted altogether in some 
of itt manuscripts. 

In the medieval manuscripts of the Old Testament and in the 
ordinary printed Hebrew Bible the Psalms are not presented in 
poetic form, but the lines are run together like prose. This U true 
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abo of ODC Qumran scroll, which seems to come from the Has* 
moaean period (i66 to 63 a.c.)- In other Qumran manuscripts, 
however, the metrical form is recognized, and the lines are 
separated. Several fragments containing parts of Psalm 119 are 
arranged in this way, and the acrostic form of the Psalm is made 
clear, One manuscript, from the Herodian period (57-4 b.c.)» 
arranges the other Psalms also metrically; some of them are so 
arranged in still another manuscript, but in one Psalm the division 
into lines is not in accord with the real metrical structure. 

The text of the Qumran manuscripts of the Psalms, to judge 
from the Ultle that has been published concerning it, does not 
seem to be remarkable in any way- The Hercdlan manuscript 
agrees closely with the Masoretlc texts; the* older Hasmonean 
manuscript, Skehan reports, has “some good readings and some 
quite bad ones,*' He gives examples of both kinds, a few of which 
may be mentioned here. 

In Psalm 38:19 (verse ao in the Hebrew) the Masoretic text 
reads literally, '’My enemies hving are mighty." Tlie King James 
Version tries to make this clear by expanding it: "But mine 
enemies are lively, and they are strong." The Kevised Standard 
Version adopts a conjectural emendation suggested by the paral¬ 
lelism with “those who hate me wrongfully’ in the second half of 
the verse. Changing the word meaning "living" to one that means 
“without cause,” it translates, "Those who are my foes without 
cause are mighty,” This oonjeetural reading now appears In the 
Hasmonean manuscript- In the following verse, however, where 
the Masoretic text has ‘T^hose who render me evil for good are 
my adversaries,’ this manuscript reads, less plausibly, “th^ 
plunder me in return for a good word,’ 

In Psalms 69:3 (Hebrew verse 4), where the Masoretic has “My 
^es fail while I wait for my God,” the Qumran text has the much 
less impressive reading, “my teeth" or perhaps “my years." Yet 
in verse 11 of the same Fsahn there is an improvement on the 
reading of the Masoretic text, which is literally, “I wept with 
fasting my souL" The Ellng James Version here again inserts 
words to make sense: “1 wept and chastened my soul with fast¬ 
ing-’ The Revised Standaxd Version, on the basis of the Greek aikd 
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Syriac versions, emends so as to read, “I humbled my soul with 
fasting^ The ancient Qumraa manuscript reads, “I chastised my 
soul with fasting," which may very well be the original reading; 
In fact, it may have been the basis of the Greek and Syriac render' 
ings. 

Psalm 71? 6 contains a word which occurs nowhere else and has 
always puzzled interpreters; it seems to mean literally “my cutter,” 
that is, *Tie who cut meThis makes the line mean, Triiou art 
he who cut me from my mothers womb,” and most translators 
Interpret It accordingly. Some scholars, however, have suggested 
that tire original word here may have been one which means “my 
strength/' and this is what the Hasmonean manuscript of Qumran 
actually reads, making the line mean, “From my mother's womb 
thou hast been my strength.” 

One variant reading from the Herodian manuscript is reported 
by Skehan, who, however, does not regard it as correct. Wheie 
the Masoretic text of Psalm 102:19 (Hebrew verse 20) reads “his 
holy height,” this manuscript has “his holy dwelling ” The differ¬ 
ence in meaning is in this case very slight; there is no reason to 
question the Masoretic reading, ibou^ the reasons Skehan gives 
for preferring it do not seem to me very strong. 

From the book of Proverbs parts of 1227^:1 and chapters 14-15 
are preserved in fragments of a relatively late Qumran manu¬ 
script. Only one textual variant of any interest has been noted. 
For the Masoretic reading in 1:32, “the turning away of the 
simple,” the Qumran text, it seems, has “the cord of the simple,” 
whatever that may mean. 

Two manuscripts of Ecclesiastes are represented by fragmenb 
found in Cave 4. Four pieces of the older one were published 
in 1^57 by James Muilenburg, as already noted in DSS (p. 319); 
a few more have been acquired since then. This manuscrijA, from 
the second century B.C., has a number of readings ^^cb do not 
agree with the traditional text. Most of the differenees are very 
slight, but a few are worth mentioning. 

Verse 6 of the sixth chapter begins in the Masoretic text with a 
word which apparently means “even iT or “altbou^” but fts 
form and derivation have occasioned much discussion. The 
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Qumran manuscript separates this word into what arc supposed 
to be its component parts, but in so doing produces a difficulty 
\^oh has always be^ felt with the same erpression in E2ekiel 
3:6: the context requires the meaning “iT or ‘’although,’* but the 
text seems to mean “if not" Whatever may have been the origin 
and real significance of this expression, its occurrence here offers 
some confirmation of its authenticity in EzelueL Conversely, the 
occurrence in Ereklel strengthens the case for the Qumran read¬ 
ing here in Ecclesiastes. We cannot argue in both directions and 
claim that each proves the authenticity of the other; we can only 
say that they mutually support each other, enhancing the pro^ 
ability that the expression may be authentic in both places. 

In Ecclesiastes pn this manuscript has “joy’* instead of the 
Masoretic text’s "feasdng.” This is the exact opposite of “mourn¬ 
ing,'* and the same pair of opposites occurs two verses later- At 
the same time it makes a more prosaic, almost mechanical, con¬ 
trast than the vivid expression of the traditional text. The very 
fact that the words “mourning’" and “joy** (or “mirth,” as the 
English versions render it here) occur just below in verse 4 may 
have caused a careless scribe to substitute “Joy" for “feasting” in 
verse 2. 

A variant reading in 7:1$ is interesting because it Is found also 
in some late Hebrew manuscripts and seems to be supported by 
the Septuagint The Masoretic text says, “Wisdom stren^ens the 
wise man"; the Qumran manuscript reads “helps” (t'sr), which in 
the Hebrew consonantal text is the same as the word for “strength¬ 
ens” (t'z) with the addition of one letter. Orlinslcy denies that 
the Septuagint presupposes the Hebrew word for “helps,” and he 
succe^ in showing that in other places the Septuagint uses the 
Creek word meaning “help” to translate the Hebrew word mean¬ 
ing “strengthen.” This almost makes it look as though the Qumran 
reading was a transIatiOD back into Hebrew from the CreekI The 
fact, h^ever, that fourteen late Hebrew manuscripts also have 
the same reading as the Qumran fragment makes it more probable 
t hat the Septuagint reading here rests on that word, and that the 
traditional reading arose from the accidental omission of the last 
letter. 
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Nothing notable has been reported concerning the two manu¬ 
scripts of the Song of Solomon represented by fragmeots from 
Cave 4. Lihe the other books of the ‘’Writings,* the last part of 
the Hebrew Bible, (his one seems to have been preserved in a 
form essentially the same as the Masoretlc text. 



XIII 

The Text of the Prophetic Books 




The first of the prophetic hooks, Isaiah, was evidently, as we have 
seen, the most popular in the Qumran community. In addition 
to die two scrolls from Cave i, there are more or less extensivo 
fragments of thirteen others from Cave 4. Like the later and 
incomplete scroll from Cave 1, the Cave 4 fragments agree closely 
with the Masoretic text. This demonstratiOQ of the antiquity of 
our traditional text in the book of Isaiah is all the more Important 
in view of the quite diffei^t indications in other books. 

By far the most interesting and useful of all the Isaiah manu¬ 
scripts for the study of the text Is the complete St. Mark's Isaiah 
scroll—aa It may still be called for convenience, although it is 
now In Israel It too supports the accuracy, by and large, of the 
Masoretic text (J 5 SS, p. 304), It presents, however, a mere 
popular, less official form of the text than the other manuscripts, 
It was probably less carefully written and therefore contains a 
greater proportion of mistakes in copying, but it also preserves a 
number of ancient readings which were lost in the more orthodox 
tradition. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what was said in DS 5 concern¬ 
ing the readings in this scroll which were adopted in the Kevised 
Standard Version, with others also which indivldtial scholars 
considered superior to the Masoretic readings. A few observations 
growing out of Skehan^ special study of this text may be reported, 
however, as well as a few suggestions brought forward by other 
scholars since the publication of DSS. 
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Skeh&n points out that th« St, Mark’s manuscript illuitratas the 
effect of an "exegeticai process” in the transmission of the text; 
that is, the scribe who copied a manuscript was at the same dme 
an interpreter, who felt free to expand and modify the text in 
order to bring out what he believed to be its meaning. After the 
(ext was officially standardized, in the period between the Qumian 
and the Muiabbaat manuscripts, such exegetical expansions and 
modifications were nc longer permitted; but the fact that they had 
been common in some quarters before that time is abundantly 
shown by the Sepluagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch. The 
Qumran sectarians did not feel obligated to preserve any par* 
ticular form of the sacred text; what seemed to them to convey 
the meaning, as they understood it, was assumed to be right. 
Consequently theix manuscripts, and above all the great St. Mark's 
scroll of Isaiah, contained many minor additions and modifica* 
lions. Usually these were derived from other passages in the same 
hook or io other books. Skehan has listed tv/enty'Seven unique 
readings of the St. Mark's Isaiah scroll which are clearly drawn 
from other parts of the hook or from the other prophetic 
boob. 

Several variant readings In this manuscript which were not 
adopted in Che Revised Standard Version have been defended 
recently by scholars with more or less success, and in some cases 
rather far-reaching conclusion have been drawn from them. A 
few of these may be briefiy considered to illustrate the continuing 
importance of the scroll. 

A Danish scholar, Flemming Hvidberg, has proposed a new 
and startling interpretation of Isaiah 6:13 on the basis of the 
reading of this scroll. The verse speab of the threatened desola* 
tion of Judah. In the Revised Standard Version, following the 
Masoretic text, It reads as follows: 

And though a tenth reraaio in it, 
it will be burned again, 
like a terebinth or an oak, 
whose stump remaios standing 
when it is felled. 

The holy seed is Its stump. 
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TransUted v«y literally, tie fourth and fifth lines w<^W read, 
"which in felling a slump is in them.- New in place of the pl»a^ 
-in felling- the Sh Mark’s scroll, with a difference of only emc 
Hetrew letter, reads “thrown" or “flung do«m. The phr^ m 
them." as often in this scroll, is written in a longer fomr than rn 
the standard lest; this, however, makes it idenheal In spelling ^ 
sound with the word for “high place," Hvidberg 
this was the meaning Inli-nded here. He points out also that the 
word trarisUted “slump" d«s not have this meanmg anywhere 
else hut is the common word for the s,-.cred slm.e pillar of he 
Canaanites; the word for -felling also o«urs only her^ and the 
root from which It is derived is not used elsewhere of felling tre«. 
The lines would then mean, literaUy. “which thrown a pillar of a 
high place." Hvidberg takes this to mean “which lie Bung down 

upon the pillar in the high place." . , „ . . .,v 

The \isi line ihen means, "the holy seed is lU the 
place’s] pniar.- The “holy seed." says Hvidberg. means the «ed 
Town in the pagan "gardens of Adonis" ref^ed to in 
i7:io-ii; it stands for the god Adonb himself, who was killed 
and buried. The prophet, according to this intei^retalion, is say- 
ia« that the catastrophe which will come upon the land will over¬ 
whelm the pagan practices and objects on which s unfaithful 
people are reiyiagi the last remnant of Judah wlU 
^ and pillars of the high pUces and the "holy seed of Adorns. 

Several things must be said about dUs Inleipretallon and Its 
basis in the Qumran scroll Its ingenuity is undeniable. The v«^ 
is difficult and obscure at best Hvidberg s objections to the words 
-felling" and “stump" are weU taken, if better expUnations can 
be found. The references to the sacred pfllar and the hi^ pla» 
togethfli arc striking. If they are reaUy in the tert. But the word 
taken to mean “high place" may still at feast equally weU mean 
"inthem" as the Masoredc text lakes it 

There are grammatical difficulties also. The word “thrown has 
the feminine singular form; it agrees with the word "terebin^ 
bet not with the nearer word “oak." which is masculine, and for 
the two together diis form would not be used. Hvidberg's transla¬ 
tion. “the terebinth and the oak, that Ue flung down,” is therefore 
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unAGoeplable. T^e only alt«m&tive is to translate "‘a terebinth or 
an oak that lies flung down* But this is a small point 
A more serious d^culty is that *'flung down a pillar of a high 
place* does not mean “flung down upon the piliai in the high 
place * The text of the Qumran scroll here, if it means anything, 
must mean “in which a pillar is thrown down,” thou^ that does 
not make much sense. The net result of all this is that the scroll's 
reading cannot carry the weight of Hvidberg's far-fetched infer¬ 
ences. 1 have dealt with his interpretation at some length because 
it seems to me a good example of the way the Dead Sea Scrolls 
should not be used for textual criticism and exegesis. 

More impressive Is the treatment of the same verse by W. F. 
Albright, agreeing In part with S. Iwry. Like Hvidberg, he takes 
the phrase corresponding to the Masoretic “in them” to be the 
word “high place.” He also accepts die reading “thrown* of the 
St. Mark's scroll, but by changiag a vowel he gives it the feminine 
plural form, and he takes It to mean not “cast down" but “cast 
out” The terebinth is taken to mean a tree goddess; the relative 
pronoun, by the addition of a syllable, is turned into the name of 
the goddess Asherah; and the preposition “with” is preflxed to 
the word “pillar," which b also made plural Thus Albright gets 
what he a “really classical" description of a high place: 

Like die terebinth goddess and the oak of Asherah, 
cast out with the stelae of the hi^ place. 

Thb at least provides a clear, plausible meaning. The changes in 
the text are not as violeat as they seem at first sight, though the 
josdflcatiODS alleged for them are at sense points rather forced. 
The difficulties pointed out by Hvidberg are met. 

Iwry's recoDStrcctloo of the verse is simpler than Albright's. 
With very slight and thoroughly credible emendadons he secures 
the meaning, 

like a terebinth, or an oak, or an Asherah, 
when flung down from the sacred column of a high p l ace. 

The only difficulty for me in acc^ting this suggestion is that it is 
bard to see why and bow the trees would be flung down from 
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the sacred column or stone pillar. Albright avoids this difficulty 
by having the trees (or idols) thrown out with the pillars, but this 
requires a somewhat more drastic emendation of the text 

The net result for both Albright and Iwiy Is not far from the 
main point of Hvidberg’s interpretation; the pagan objects of the 
people s religion will be destroyed with them. At best, however, 
the introduction of these adjuncts of pagan worship is abrupt If 
any such reconstnictioo as Albright’s or Iwiys is correct, as it 
may well be, the failure of scribes to understand the text and 
transmit it accurately is not hard to understand. The St. Mark s 
scroll will then have afforded a valuable clue for the recovery of 
the correct reading. 

A quite different kind of defense of a reading consists in show- 
ing that it may be explained by reference to a cognate Semitic 
language, Isaiah 24:6 contains the clause, "therefore the inhabi¬ 
tant of the earth are scorched.’ la the SL Mark’s scroll the verb 
“are scorched" has a vowel letter {DBS, pp- no-13) ap¬ 
parently indicates a different pronunciation from that of the 
Masoretic vowel points- Alfred Guillaume has suggested that the 
form in the scroll would be correct for a verb conesponding to 
one known in Arabic which means "be decreased in number" 
This would make the clause mean, "therefore the inhabitants of 
the earth are decreased in number," which would be a very close 
parallel to the following line, "and few men are left’ GuiQaume 
does not claim that this explanation is anything more than a pos¬ 
sibility, but that much must surely be admitted. 

The Revised Standard Version is critici2ed by F. F. Bruce for 
act adopting or even mendoning in a note the reading of die St. 
Made’s scroll in Isaiah 40:1a, where. Instead of "the waters’ 
(Hebrew mym), the scroll has "the waters of the sea’ (my ym). 
Many scholars have found this attractive, but there is no ground 
for adopting it other dun a subjective preference, which is hardly 
adequate. It may be added that the Revised Standard Version 
never gives a footnote mentioning a variant reading which is not 
adopted. To do so would necessitate an enormous number of 
notes. 

41:27 begins, literally, "First to Zion, behold them, be- 
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hold them* The Septuagint reads, "I will give Zion the nileTship," 
or “I will make Zion first." The VuJgate reads, *The first shall say 
to Zion, Behold, they axe here"; the King James Version follows 
this lead, translating, *The first aheZl say to Zion. Behold, behold 
them " The English Bevlsed Version reads simply, "f first wHl soy 
unto ZiOD . . The American Standard Version is more elal» 
rate: “I am the first that soith unto Zion." The Revised Standard 
Version gets about the same meaning by a hazardous conjectural 
emendation of the Hebrew, reading, “1 first have dedar^ It to 
Zion." The St. Marks scroll has a unique reading: it differs from 
the Masoretic text only by the addition of two letters, but uses a 
verb that appears nowhere else in tlie Old Testament or in other 
Hebrew literature. GulUaumo points out that in Arabic this verb 
means "to bring tidings"; thus the scroll has again a close parallel 
for the next line: 

First to Zion, behold, a brlnger of tidings, 
and to Jerusalem a teller of good tidings I give. 

In D 5 S (pp. 3i3f) a much debated reading of the scroll In 
Isaiah 52:14 was briefly discussed. Instead of the traditional read¬ 
ing '‘marred." the St Mark’s scroll has what would ordinarily 
mean "1 have anointed." Here again Guillaume proposes a new 
explanation. The verb intended, he suggests, is not the familiar 
one meaning "anoint" but another which would be spelled the 
same way in Hebrew. It does not occur elsewhere in extant He- 
brew literature, but in Arabic it Is used of galling a camel s back 
or fraying a thread, and an adjective derived from it means 
"ugly." So understood, the reading of the scroll would meazi "I 
have marred," which would differ from the standard text only in 
being an active verb, with God as the subject, instead of a passive 
participle. It does not follow, of course, that the reading of the 
scroll is older or more authentic than the traditional text. Con¬ 
ceivably a scribe of Qumran, acquainted with the verb known to 
us only in Arabic, understood the word in Isaiah as a form of this 
verb. The change from the passive participle to the active verb in 
the first person singular, or vice versa, still requires explanation. 

An especially interesting example of important conclusions 
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deduced from a vaiiaat reading of the great Isaiah scroll is af¬ 
forded by W. F. Aibri^t's study of the ancient Palestmian Tilgh 
place,' presented first as a lecture at the international congress of 
Old Testament scholars at Strasbourg in the summer of 19^. 
What gives it unusual interest is lU combination of textual criti¬ 
cism and archeology. With the archeobgical side of Albrig^it's 
argument we are not here concerned; suffice it to say that he in¬ 
terprets the high place as a shrine for the cult of the dead. His 
troalmOTt of Isaiah 6:13 has already been discussed. Here we 
may note his interpretation of a mere important passage. In one 
of the most familiar chapters of the Old Testament, Isaiah 53. 
there is the following rather obscure statement (verse 9): 

And be made his grave with the wicked 
and with a rich man In Ids death. 

The St Marie's scroll reads: 

And they made Ids grave with the vrickad 
and with rich meo bis hi^ place. 

Albright retains the singular verb of the Masoretic text at the 
beginning but changes it to a passive fonn, so that it mearu “Ms 
grave was made.** He adopts also a conjectural eme n dation which 
other scholars have advocated, making the word for “rich men," 
by a transposition of two consonants, mean “satyrs" (rustic goat' 
deities refened to elsewhere In the Old Testament). Others find 
this not only unnecessary but also undesirable, because it destroys 
the parallelism of “wicked’* and “rich” characteristic of some parts 
of die Old Testament This question, however, has nothing to do 
with die Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The reading Tiis high place’ instead of “in his death' is the 
crudal point. The word for “hi^ place’ Is not spelled as in the 
Masoretic text but in accordance with the usual spelling of this 
manuscript; there is no reason to question the meaning intended. 
The parallelism of “grave" in the first line and *hi^ place' In the 
second is impressive and strengthens the ease for regarding the 
high place as a mortuary shrine. It seems highly probable thal 
“his high place" Instead of “in his death ’ was the reading of the 
original text of this verse. 
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A variaot reading of the St. scroD in Isaiah $ 3 :11 fs cited 

hy Bruce as one that the Revised Standard Version might have 
heen expected to adopt, or at least to mention. Here the King 
James Version reads, “He shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied.” The Revised Standard Version tries to clarify 
this by Inserting words: “He shall see the fruit of the travail of his 
sool* The Masoretlc text says literally, “From the travail of his 
soul he shall sec, he shall be satisfied.” After the verb “see” both 
of the Isaiah manuscripts of Qumran Cave 1 Insert the word 
*Tlght,” making the clause read, “From the travail of his soul he 
shall see light.” This undoubtedly makes sense, but it is a bit too 
facile to be convincing. The suspicion arises that some scribe, In 
the tradition back of both the Cave 1 scrolls, felt compelled to 
insert an object for the verb, though It is not really necessary. 
And, be it said again, the footnotes of the Revised Standard 
Version never list variant readings that have been rejected. 

The first line of Isaiah 64:2 (verse 1 in the Hebrew) reads in 
the Revised Standard Version, “as when fire kindles brushwood.” 
The rendering “brushwood,” however, is a mere guess, suggested 
by the context; the word is used nowhere else, and its derivation 
is unknown. The King James Version, following in part the Greek 
and Latin versions, translates, “as when the melting fire buroech.” 
The St Mark’s scroll of Isaiah, however, uses here a word diSe> 
Ing from that of the traditional text by one letter. Once more 
Guillaume has pointed out that this corresponds to an Arabic 
word meaning “brushwood.” The meaning ''brusbv^ood” is thus 
supported, and the word in the scroll quite possibly preserves the 
original reading. It is not Impossible, of course, that a scribe some* 
wh^ along the Iboe drew the same inference from the context 
that modem scholars have drawn and substituted for the word 
preserved by the Masoretes one that gave the desired roeaning. 
The fact that he would have to change only one letter to do this, 
however, makes it more likely that the change was made in the 
opposite direction, and that the reading of the Masoretlc text is a 
mistake. 

In contrast to su<^ textual reconstruction on the basis of the 
5 t Mark’s scroll, some s^olars have been much more 
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cautious. A discussJoD of the subject with very conservative coa- 

elusions is given by P. A. H. de Boer b his book, Second^lsoiah'i 

Message. 

The book of Jeremiah is not so well represented at Qumran} it 
was apparently less popular than I sa i ah , Considerable portions of 
the last pert Jeremiah were preserved b fragments found in 
Cave i. and there were pieces of three manuscripts of Jeremiah 
in Cave 4, as well as a few scraps of a Greek translation. The 
teit of the Cave % manuscript, as compared with the Masoretic 
text, exhibits some peculiarities m spelling and grammar, a num¬ 
ber of scribal errors, and some variant readings which affect the 
meaning; on the whole, however, it represents the same textual 
tradition as the Masoretic text. One of the three Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts of Jeremiah from Cave 4 is very old. The textual relation- 
y)if pg of these manuscripts are complicated and have not yet been 
thoroughly worked out. The few survivtog scraps of a Greek 
manuscript of Jeremiah apparently follow the text of the Septu- 
agint The departures of the Septuagint from the standard Hebrew 
text axe especially numerous and radical in Jeremiah; it will there¬ 
fore be all the more bteresting to find how far the Qumran manu¬ 
scripts support the Masoretic text of this book. 

Fragments of the book of Lamentations were found b Caves 3, 
4, and 5. Agab the traditional text preserved b manuscripts sev- 
etsl eentuiies later seems to be supported by the ancient texts 
recovered from the caves. Caves 1 and 4 yielded fragments of the 
book of Ezekiel, but they offer nothbg of particular significance 
for the history or the reconstruction of the text Daniel is repre¬ 
setted by scraps of two manuscripts from Cave i, four from Cave 
4, and one horn Cave 6, There are some variant readbgs agreebg 
with the Septoagbt, but otherwise these manuscripts agree with 
the standard text. Even the perplexbg shift from Hebrew to 
Aramaic at A14 and back to Hebrew at 8:1 appears b the frag¬ 
ments exactly as b the late manuscripts. 

The mbor prophets were well represented b the Cave 4 frag¬ 
ments; elsewhere there were only a few scraps of Jonah b Cave a 
to add to the bits of Hosea and Mlcah and the full text of Habak- 
kuk i-a b the conunentaries of Cave 1. Cave 4 also, of course, 
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bad commentariea, including those on Hoses and Nahum among 
the minor prophets. The Cave 4 manuscripts of the *‘Book of the 
Twelve” include at least parts of all tbe minor prophets, with the 
possible exception of Obadiab, HabakkuV, and Haggai, which are 
not explicit/ mentioned In the reports I have seen. Skehan says 
that the text of a Herodian manuscript on which he has been 
working is ''quite ordioary"; Cross, however, finds a complex 
textual problem in the seven manuscripts with which be has been 
engaged. No specific variant readings of particular interest in any 
of these manuscripts have been published as yet. 

The biblical text contained in the Qumran commentaries has 
been mentioned. The phylacteries and the several selections of 
proof-texts and the like must be considered also, as well as scat¬ 
tered quotations in many other works. These will all have Co be 
combed through eventually in search of significant variant read- 
ings, though the freedom in which the men of Qumran sometimes 
indulged when quoting the Scriptures must be kept in mind. 
Skehan, who has examined particularly the quotations from Isaiah 
in non-bibUcal documents, finds that aside from a few details 
here and there we cannot learn much from them concerning the 
history of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

A few samples of such variant readings as have been found may 
be given here to conclude our consideration of the text of the 
minor prophets, Amos 9:11 is quoted both in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment and In the Florilegium. In both places the quotation reads, 
“And I will raise up the booth of David.” Instead of '’And I will," 
both the Masoretic text and the Septuagint say, “In that day I 
will” What makes this little variation interesting is that the 
quotation of the same verse in Ads 15:16 agrees with the Damas¬ 
cus Document and the Fbrilegiixm against the Masoretic text and 
the Septuagint. 

The Cave 1 Commentary on Micah, quoting Micah 1:3, “For 
behold, the Lord is coming forth out of his place, and will come 
down and tread upon the high places of the earth,” omits “and 
tread,” Now, as MOik points out. the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
also exhibit the same omission. Some s<iolars have long favored 
tbe omission of this veih on the ground that it makes the line too 
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long for the metrical structure. This is not in itself a st^g a^- 

ment, but »t is a point to be noted along with other consideratioos. 

OrUnaky denies, however, that this affords any evidence of a 
common Hebrew teat behind the Greek and Utin versions and 
the Qmnran commentaiy; the same verb merely happens to have 
been omitted in the commentary and in the Septuagint, which 
was followed by the Vulgate. Orlinsky also calls attention to the 
fact that some manuscripts of the Septuagint omit not and tteed 
but the preceding “and will come down.” The two verbs end in 
the same way in Greek, and a copyists eye might easily slip from 
one to the other, causing another instance of homototeleuton, the 
common error already mentioned {p 140). Orlinsky s inference Is 
that this is what happened in the Greek manuscripts, sometimes 
one word and sometimes the other being skipped, 

Admitting that this is possible, I would suggest another possi¬ 
bility which seems to me more likely. The two verbs in Hebrew 
look very much alike and might easily be confused by scribes. If 
cither of them stood alone in the original text of Micah, a scribe 
might have mistaken it for the other one. Thus two readlng^s would 
arise: some manuscripts would read "and come down, others 
“and tread." Then, by the common process called conflation, a 
scribe, not sure which reading was correct, would Include both in 
his copy, thus producing what we now have in die Maaoretic text 
The reading of the Qumran commentaiy may indicate which of 
the two verbs was original 

An even slighter variation appears at the cad of the same verse. 
In the ftjDcluding phrase, “upon the high places of the earth,’ 
the Masoretic text omits the definite article before “earth ’ This 
is quite in accord with poetic usage in Hebrew, hut the missing 
article is suppUed la the Septuagint. It is also supplied in a tiny 
scrap of the Micah Commentaiy from Cave 1. 

In this instance we must fuDy agree with Orlinslg' that the 
agreement Is accidental A scribe at Qumran, not too sensitive to 
the poetic idiom of an earlier age, probably inserted the article 
quite unconsciously. The Greek translator inserted it because it 
seemed necessary in Greek. Orlinsky calls attention to the fact 
that in all our standard English translations the article is inserted. 
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not becftUM it 15 in the Septuagint and certaioiy not because the 
transUtoTs were using a Hebrew text which bad it The difference 
obviously has no significance whatever for the meaning of the 
text The only reason for mentioning it here is the warning it 
provides against using such wiations mechanically as evidence. 


XIV 


General Results for Textual Criticism 

IJVlJTJTJTJVLnJTJlTl^^^ 


An enormous amount of work remains to to done on the biblical 
texU of Qumran. They will afford material for research for many 
years to come. A few gcaieral conclusions, however, have already 
emerged with a fair degree of clarity and certainty. Mliat is 
most astonishing, and perhaps most valuable, is the variety of 
textual types and traditions represented. Skehan remarks that no 
one manuscript was clearly copied from any other in the collec¬ 
tion, nor were any two evidently copied from the same manu¬ 
script. They were written at various times over a space of tl)ree 
centuries or more. There is no evidence that for any book of the 
Bible the community accepted a fixed text as authoritative. 

It would be a sad mistake, however, to attribute this diversity 
to mere indifference and carelessness in quoting and copying. Mis¬ 
takes were made; deliberate modificatltms were undoubtedly 
introduced. There was no sense of a divine origin and authority 
of words and letters which must be preserved with meticulous 
accuracy. 

Yet on the whole there was a surprising and encouraging de- 
^ee of fidelity in transmitting the text. Otherwise we should 
find much more divergence, amounting in time to virtual chaos. 
We should not find in so many instances such close agreement 
with later manuscripts, and where differences occur they would 
not so often coincide with variants found in other traditions or 
ancient tr^lations. 

Clearly, with all the variety, certain fairly definite lines of 

asS 
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textua] tradition were proceeding jide by side in the Qumran 
community. The prototype of what was later to be recognized 
as the standard tezt was there. The types of text represented by 
the Samahtan Pentateuch and the Septuagint were Imown also. 
In some manuscripts one line of tradition may be fairly faith¬ 
fully reproduced^ is others there is a perplexing mixture of tradi¬ 
tions. A straight line of development, arranging all the manu¬ 
scripts in chronological order and showing how one form of the 
text grew out of another^ cannot be reconstructed. If the rela¬ 
tionships of the different texts of each book could be determined 
exactly and presented in genealogical fonn, we should probably 
have a collection of pedigrees with a great deal of intermarriage 
in successive generations. 

It is hard to tell whether or not these divergent traditions re¬ 
flect distinct ‘'recensions” in the proper sense of the word—that 
is. deliberate revisions made by editors to establish a correct 
text. The Masoretic text is definitely such a recension, officially 
established by the rabbis of the early Christian centuries, thou^ 
not all at one time. The many Qumran manuscripts which sub¬ 
stantially agree with the Masoretic text show that it was based 
on a much earlier tradition, conveniently called proto-Mascretic. 
The question is whether this tradition itself rested on an earlier 
recension, and whether the texts which agree more closely with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch or with the Septuagint are the results 
of other definite recensions. 

W. F. Albright argues that the presence of the prot^Masoretic 
text at Quxnian supports the ancient tradition that the older books 
of the Old Testament were edited in Babylonia during dre exile 
and brought back to Palestine in the late sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c. Many modem scholars, as Albright remarks, have believed 
that there was such an editing of these books; it should be 
pointed out, however, that most would associate the process with 
the compdatiOQ and composition of the books themselves rather 
than the establishment of a particular form of the text. 

In the St. Marks scroll of Isaiah, with its correct ancient spell- 
ing of Assyrian names (D$S, p. 114). Albri^t sees evidence 
that this scroll was a copy of one brought to Palestine from 
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BabyloDia, probably between 150 and 100 &c In that case, it 
may be observed, the manuscript was written very soon after lb 
prototype reached Palestine- One wonders whether it was itself 
made in Babylonia. On the whole it represenb the proto-Masoretlc 
Babylonian text; the differences may be attributed to a continu¬ 
ing development of the tradition in Babylonia after the first copies 
of the Scriptures were taken to Palestine in the fifth century. The 
Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, with which one Qumran manu* 
script of Exodus has affinities* was only a sli^tly divergent fonn 
of the proto-Masoretic text. 

But what of the Qumran texts that are more closely related to 
the Septuagint? They prove in the first place, says Albright, that 
the Septuaglst 1$ not a free rendering of the pmb>Masoretlc text 
but a very faithful rendering of quite different Hebrew oiiglixals. 
Consequently the mariis of Egyptian influence in the Septuagint 
cannot be supposed to have arisen in the process of Iranslation 
or in the transmission of the Creek text; they too must be at> 
trlbuted to the Hebrew text used by the translators, ^^ch may 
therefore be regarded as an Egyptian recension. Albright finds 
reason to believe that in the Pentateuch and the bools of Samuel 
and Kings the revision was made not much earlier or later than 
the fifth century s.a The Egyptian recensions of other books 
uii^ be earlier or later; that of Jeremiah perhaps as early as die 
sixth century, and that of Isaiah as late as the third. 

Such manuscrlpU as the two of Samuel from Cave 4, Albright 
believes, belong neither to the proto-Masoretic test of othn 
Qumran scrolls and fragmenb nor to the recension from which 
the Septuagint was made, but exhibit a form of the text earlier 
d)an either of these. They may even, he thinks, preserve some 
features which go back to the original Deuteronomic book of 
Samuel Whether this conjecture is correct can be determined 
cmly by further research and discussion, ht die meantime it Is 
conceivable that the text of these Samuel fragments and odiers 
is the result of a mlxtnre of different recensions or traditions; in 
other words, it may be their descendant instead of their 
ancestor. 

Whatever nay be die ultimate result of continuing reaeaxch 
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on these complicated problems, ii is dear that, as Muiphy sum* 
marizes the matter, we now have three main lines o£ evidence 
to follow In ti>'log to trace the streams of textual tradition back 
to their source: (i) the Masoretic text itself, which is not a crea* 
tion of the rabbis but follows an ancient tradition; (2) the Septua- 
gint. whose origin and value are illuminated by the Qumian 
discoveries; and {3) those Qumran texts which still exhibit a 
relatively fluid stage in the transmission of tlia text. 

Ihe fact thot tliere was still such a shifting variety of textual 
traditions at Qumran cannot be taken as characteristic of Judaism 
in general Moshe Greenberg reminds us that the sect which left 
us this treasure of manuscripts had rejected the authority of the 
Jerusalem priesthood and withdrawn from the main stream of 
Jewish history. Forms of the text which it was willing to use 
and copy may have been already rejected by the more orthodox 
leaders of Judaism. Greenberg believes that the wori: of the 
scribes who corrected and edit^ the text of the Scriptures began 
as early as the third century b.& and gained momeutum under 
the Hasmoneans in the second century. The standardized text 
did not prevail until after the fall of Jerusalem, but as Greenberg 
puts it, *The prevalence of the standard, not iU creation, esme 
after 70 a-d." This agrees with what was said about Masoretic 
text in DSS (pp. 10^104). 

Definite evidence for the time when the process of standardl* 
zation had reached Its goal, and only the officially approved tact 
continued In use, is provided by the manuscripts of the Wady 
Muiabbaat. These come not from a dissident group like that d 
Qumran, but hem the ardent patriots of the Seco n d Revolt, whose 
leaders, as Greenberg reminds us. included very eminesit rabbis. 
Such unorthodox writings as Qumran affords in abundance were 
not found in the Murabbaat caves. Here also the text of the 
Scriptures, sbll fluid at Quinran, has dioroughly congealed. By 
the end of the first third of the second century a-d. the text^iuch 
was to prevail from then on to the present had practjcally 
achieved its final form. As Fritscb says, the work of Rabbi At^bA 
in the secoxkd caituiy marks the end of the process of stand- 
BidizatioD, not its beghming. Wbat remained for die rabbis and 
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Masoretes of subssqueot centuries was only to weed out the few 
remaining variations in the consonantal text, and later to fix the 
tradition of the vowels by adding vowel points. 

That being so, the diversified texts of the Qumran manuscripts 
are of great value for the recovery of ancient variant readings 
which the orthodox scribes rejected and suppressed. Many of 
these, and many others also, were no doubt preserved by the 
Sepluagint, but their origin and value were problematical In 
the Qumran texts we now have such variants in the original 
Hebrew, No longer do we have to resort to the precarious device 
of translating the Greek of the Septuagint back into Hebrew. 
Paul iCahle pointed out this great advantage soon siter the dls« 
covery of the St. Mark's Isaiah scroll (DSS, p. 304). It is now 
shared by all the fragments from Cave 4 and other caves that 
preserve readings diverging from the Masoretic text 

It should not be necessary, but perhaps it is. to say again that 
an old reading is not necessarily a good one. The Qumran texts 
are full of variant readings which are demonstrably inferior to 
those of the traditional text. To put the same thing in anotlter 
way, paradoxical but true, a "pre-Masoretic" reading is not neces¬ 
sary older than a Masoretic reading. The proto-Masoretlc text 
existed at Qumran and elsewhere along with the divergent texts; 
on the whole it is fair to say that it was the trunk and they were 
branches that had sprung out of it. The greatest contribution 
of the Dead Sea ScroUs to textual criticism 1 $ still their demon¬ 
stration of this fact. 

Sometimes, however, the Masoretes and their predecessors must 
have chosen the wrong reading and discarded the right one. They 
were consdestious and wise, but they were not infallible. Som^ 
times the original wording of a verse may have been already lost 
In all the manuscripts at their disposal Here and there we may 
fairly hope to recover from the Qumran manuscripts an older 
and better text, closer to the orlgina] form and meaning. 

Evtty such variant must be carefully examined and fudged on 
its own merits. A reading which seems clearer and more mean¬ 
ingful than the Masoretic text is not necessarily better: an early 
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scribe may have tried to correct what seemed to him an obvious 
mistake. So ofteo did tl\at happen in ancient manuscripts that 
it Is an established principle of textual criticism, in case of doubt 
between two alternative readings, to prefer the harsher one as 
less likely to be the result of a scribal alteration. 

Texts were often corrupted by accidental mistakes caused by 
the carelessness or weariness of the scribe. Both accidental and 
deliberate changes were all the more likely when there was no 
dogma of the literal inerrancy of the traditional text. Such exag- 
gerated empliasis upon the exact words and even the forms of 
the letters as we find among the later rabbis is not in evidence 
at Qumran. A commentator sometimes quotes a verse in one 
form and then gives an interpretation which presupposes a dif* 
ferent reading. Greenberg reminds us that piety and a critical 
sense do not always go together. Even in later times pious Jews 
often ignored questions of textual accuracy. Devout readers of 
tlxe Bible in our own day, for that matter, often ding to a transla- 
tion wliich has meaning and associations for tl^em, even though 
it has been proved to be wrong. 

Every variant reading which Is at all likely to represent a better 
text must therefore be carefully scrutinized before it is accepted. 
Examples which exhibit some of the problems involved have 
been given In the foregoing p&ges. It is essenttal to determine, 
if possible, whether the variant represents a tradition or is merely 
a mistake. Agreement with the ancient versions, especially the 
SepCuagict, is significant at this point. 

Even here, however, it may be necessary to consider the ques- 
tion raised by Del Medico, whether the Hebrew text may have 
been emend^ under the influence 0/ the versions, la that case, 
the agreements with the Septuagint noted in many Qumran frag> 
meats would not prove that the Qumran scribes preserved a 
more accurate textual tradition than the Masoretic text, but merely 
that they used a Creek translation which the orthodca rabbis 
condemned. The presence of some fragments of the Septuagint 
in the caves proves that it was known in the community. As Milik 
points out, however, not more than four manuscripts altogether 
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luve been found, two of Leviticus end one of Numbers in Cave 4 
and a few fragments of Exodus fn Cave 7. This does not indicate 
that much use was made of the Septuagint in the community. 

When aU due caution is appUed in their use, the biblical manU' 
scripts of the Qumran caves have a unique value for textual 
criticism. They admit us directly to a stage in the transmission of 
the text just preceding its final fixation. Their importunce is evi* 
dent in the fact that critical discussion of the Old Testament text, 
commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and ev&n atlases now find it 
necessary to give attention to tliis new evidence. 


XV 

Interpretation, Composition, and Dates 
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Not only the text end l&ngueges of the Old Testament are illu¬ 
minated by the Qumran texts but also the history of Its mtetpreta- 
tloo. Interesting conceptions and methods of exegesis are exem¬ 
plified in many of the manuscripts. Tlie men of Qumran had 
withdravm to the wilderness of Judea to prepare the way of the 
Lord by the study of the law, as the Manual of Discipline says 
(column viU, lines 14^1$: r>SS. p. 38s). Some of their literature, 
therefore, consists of regulations and directions for personal con¬ 
duct and for the life and worship of the community. 

The Manual of Discipline Itself is the most extensive and im¬ 
portant text of this sort. It Is supplemented by the Buie of the 
CongregatioD and the Benedictions and by various fragments of 
similar writings from other caves. Such liturgical works as die 
Three Tongues of Fire and the Mishmaroth may be Included in 
dxis category. 

The directions and rules recorded in these documents are not 
presented in the form of systematic deducCioiLS from die laws of 
Moses cs other parts of the sacred canon, thou^ an incidental 
citation of Scripture appears occasionally. It is quite dear, how¬ 
ever, from the high veneration for the law frequently expressed, 
that the sect considered its own rde$ a legitimate application 
expansion of the inspired law. 

The most remarhahle exhibit of the communi^s principles and 
methods of exegesis is afidrded by die commentaries on books of 
the Old Testament Most of them are e xposi lions of the prophetic 

x®5 
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books. The Habakkuk Commentary (Ixanjlatcd in C>SS, pp, 365- 
370) is the best known and complete of them all, but there were 
also the scant remains of commentaries on Micali and Zephaniah 
in Cave i, on Isaiah in Caves 3 and 4, and on Hosea and Nahum in 
Cave 4, Commentavies on other parts of the canon are represented 
only by tlie one on Genesis 49 and the commentaries on Psalms 
in Caves i and 4. 

Milik and Cross believe that many if not oil of these manu¬ 
scripts aie, so to speak, first editions; they arc the authors' own 
first copies. The compositions they contain, Milik says, are per¬ 
sonal in nature rather than in any sense official. One may be per¬ 
mitted to doubt this, at least until further evidence Is forthcoming. 
For the Habakkuk Commentary it seems to me distinctly im¬ 
probable. 

Milik suggests also that these compositions had some connec¬ 
tion with the reading and interpretation of the Bible in tlie regular 
meetings of the community. It is hardly to be supposed, however, 
that they were like the assigned papers read by members of a 
club at its meetings, or that when a member said, “1 have a word 
to speak to the masters” (Manual of Discipline vi.x3; DSS, p. 
379), he meant have written a commentary which 1 sliould 
like permission to read at this time ” If tliere was any connection 
between the commentaries and the formal meetings of the sect, 
it seems more likely that the commentary would be written after 
the biblical book with wlilch it deals had been discussed, and its 
Interpretations would then embody the Ideas smd conclusions of 
(he community. On the whole, however, the individual nature and 
origin of these documents is easier to believe than any such con- 
nectioo with the group’s common sessions. 

The Interpretatioxu given evince considerable freedom in the 
handling, not to say manipulation, of the teats. Each sentence or 
phrase is taken by itself, without inhibitions imposed by the con¬ 
text Similarity of meaning or of sound may suggest an applica¬ 
tion; words may be combined or separated without regard to the 
plain intention of the author. Even the spelling of words may be 
fuggled to produce a new meaning. 

MBlk dlstinguisbes three types of interpretation in these docu- 
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ment$. The commentaries on HabaJckuk, Micah. and the P^aJscii 
explain the text as referring to the hiatory of the sect itself. The 
commentary on Kahum applies the text to a different ethnic group 
in the framework of contemporary history. The commentaries on 
Isaiah interpret tlie propliet's words eschatologlcally. These dis* 
tinctlons. though perhaps useful to some degree, seem to me over¬ 
drawn, The Habakkitk Commentary, the only one which is even 
approximately complete, exhibits all three types of interpretation, 
l^e teacher of righteousness belongs to tlie history of the sect; 
the wicked priest and the Kittlm put it in the framework of con¬ 
temporary national history; the es^atobgical application appears 
in many references to the last days—indeed the whole past and 
present experience of the sect is conceived as eschatological 

Still another type of exegesis appears in the paraphrases of 
biblical material. The Aramaic Genesis Apoer)phon is the best 
example of this way of treating Scripture; others are tlie Cave 4 
texts mentioned on page 35. A certain amount of commentary 
Is given wi6 (lie selected texts included in the Florilcgiutn. An 
interpretation is implied also to some degree in the selection of 
texts used in the Messianic Testimonia. 

Apart from such interpretations, which we can rarely if ever 
accept as sound exegesis, the non-biblical texts occasionally offer 
indirect evidence of the meaning of obscure expressions in the 
Old Testament Two examples may be mentioned tx> show what 
is possible in this direction. 

Several passages lu the Old Testament refer to the knowledge 
of good and evil. Sometimes, as In Deuteronomy 1:3$ and Isaiah 
7:15-16, this expression is used to indicate the age of a ^Uld or 
youth. Commentators have debated its meaning at great length, 
but with no final agreement. The Rule of the Congregation says 
that a boy is to become a member of the community at the age of 
twenty; he is then ready for marriage and all the responsibilities 
of manhood. “But be shall not approach a woman to know her by 
lying with her except when he has folly reached the age of twenty 
years, when he knows good and evil.* On the basis of this pas¬ 
sage G. W, Buchanan raised die question whether the age of 
knowing good and evil in the Old Testament is twenty years. His 
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coDcIusion is that this is nowhere an impossible interpretaboo, 
and in some places it definitely clarifies the meaning. 

K Cordis accepts this interpretation and declares that it settles 
the disputed meaning of the knowledge of good and evU in the 
story of the garden of Eden (Genesis 3). The connection with 
sexual maturity, be argues, shows that the reference in Genesis is 
to sexual awareness, with its good and evil consequences, In 
Genesis and in traditional Judaism, according to Cordis, the age 
of such maturity and knowledge was not twenty but thirteen. It 
was raised to twenty in the Qumran community, he suggests, be¬ 
cause the sect postponed marriage as long as possible. 

The specifically sexual interpretation of tlxe Imowledge of good 
and evil has always seemed and still seems to me unconvindDg. 
No doubt this element was included, but a broader conception of 
the ability to distinguish good and bad, wise and foolish, and to 
make right choices-^n short, genera) mental and moral maturity, 
or, as Buchanan puts it, mature judgment—was, 1 think, the 
basic idea. It may be noted that in Isaiah 7:i5f the knowledge in 
question is not simply ‘Icnowledge of good and evil” but knowing 
'how to refuse the evil and choose the good.* What is meant 
correspands to what we call attaining the yean of discretion. 

Whether the age at which this knowledge was attained was 
drought of as thirteen or twenty years old in Isaiah’s time Is an¬ 
other question, not necessarily answered by the much later view 
of the Qu mran communi^. Buchanan has shown good reason, 
however, for believing that the Qumran Rule of the Con^egabon 
preserves an ancient tradiboo representing the meaning of the 
Old Testam^t expression. In Deuteronomy 1:39 "your children, 
who this day have no knowledge of good or evil,’* are not the 
same as "your little ones* but are the older children and youths 
below the age of twenty. In Isaiah 7:i5f "when he knows how to 
refuse the and choose the good* means "by the time he is 
twenty years old.* If dkis is co rr ect, the Qumran document has 
h^ped us to understand better a somewhat obscure expression in 
the Old Testament. 

In another instance a text of Qumran seems to explain the 
origin of a sbU more obscure biblical expression In this case it is 
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not the ftctua] ]nean^ng of the expression as it Is used tn the Old 
Testament that is explained, but rather its meaning in an older 
story that has been adopted by the biblical writer and modified 
to suit his purpose. The famous writing on the wall in Daniel 
5:25. “Mena, mene, and parsing is interpreted in the follow¬ 
ing verses with reference to the end of Belshaxzar’s kir^gdom. In 
an earlier form of the story, however, the three mysterious words 
probably indicated tliree weiglits, tlie min a, the shekel and the 
peres or hatf^mina, each of which had also a monetary value; and 
these three weights symbolized three rulers of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. 

H. L. Ginsberg IdentiRcs these rulers as Nebuchadneoar, Evil- 
Merodach, and Belshaarar; but D. N. Freedman has pointed out 
tltat Evil-Merodach does not appear in the book of Daniel and 
played a very small part in history. On the basis of a Cave 4 text, 
tlie Prayer of Nabonidus, Freedman suggests that the second king 
in the older story was Nabonidus. the father of Belshazzar. 
Nabonidus too is Ignored by the book of Daniel, but he probably 
had a place in the earlier stories. Chapters 3 and 4 both tell of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but the Prayer of Nabonidus makee it probable 
that the story back of chapter 4 was told originally of Nabonidrjs. 

For those who take the book of Daniel literally as history, all 
this will have no value; for those who understand It as a collection 
of stories and visions, told to comfort arKl reassure the authors 
contemporaries, the new material will be signlBcant It does not 
Illuminate the meaning of the expression as it is used in Daniel, 
but it helps us to understand the literary and historical back¬ 
ground of the story of Belshazzar’s feast We shall come back to 
it presently in this connection. 

Here we move from exegesis to questions the composition 
and date cd the Old Testament books. In this area too the Qumran 
manuscripts have something to offer. For some time it was 
lleved by many scholars that the book of Psalms, for example, 
contained some quite late material. Many Psalms were attributed 
to the time of the Maccabean revolt and the Hasmonean king¬ 
dom in tiie second century n.c. More recently there has been a 
pronounced tendency to push back the dates of the Psalms, 
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though a few critics still believe that there are Maccabean Psalms 

ifi the Old Testament. 

The Thanksgiving Psalms of Qumran use many ejcpresslooa 
from the canonical Psalms, as well as from other parts of the 
Old Testament. At the same time they exhibit a new type of 
composiCiOD, clearly representing a later literary and religious de* 
velopment. They are themselves, however, not niucli later In 
origin than the Hasmonean period and may well Itave been com¬ 
posed in that period. Tlius, indirectly, they indicate that the Old 
Testament Psalms were of earlier origin. More specific evidence 
is provided by the Qumran manuscripts of the Psalms. One of 
these, which Is itself apparently from the Hasmonean period, 
already has the Psalms, on the whole, in the same order and with 
the same titles as in the Masoretic text. This suggests that not 
only the individual Psalms but the final compiUtfon of the book 
were pre-Maccabean. 

There are some problems, however. In this manuscript Psalm 
3a is missing between Psalm 31 and 33, and tliis is true also of 
what Skehan vaguely describes as “another, unpublished, ancient 
portion of a Psalter, not from Cave 4 at Qumran.“ Does this in¬ 
dicate that Psalm 32 was written too late to be included in such an 
old manuscript? It has a few of what have been considered char¬ 
acteristic marks of the Maccabean Psalms, such as the use of the 
word hoeid (godly, devout). There is no compelling reason to 
date it so late, however, and there may have been some other 
reason for its absence from these two old manuscripts; in fact, it 
have been included at another place in these manuscripts, 
in a part of the book that has not survived. 

Ibere are a few differences in the arrangement of the Psalms 
between the Hasmonean Qumran manuscript and the Masoretic 
text Psalm 71 is attached without any break to the end of Psalm 
38. Skehan suggests that the similarity between the last verses of 
Psalms 38 and 70 may have caused a copyist or reciter, when he 
came to the end of Psalm 38, to continue automatically with 
Psalm 71, Unfortunately the last surviving fragment of the manu¬ 
script ends with Psalm 69, so that we do not Imow whether Psalm 
71 was omitted or repeated after Fsabn 70. It t$ entirely possible 
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that for one ro&soa or another both Psalms 32 and 71 were simply 
moved to places different from those they occupy in the Masoretic 
text of the Psalms. 

In a fragment of another Cave 4 manuscript the end of Psalm 
147 is followed by the beginning of Psalm 104. All the other 
fragments of this manuscript that have been recovered contain 
parts of one or the otlier of these two Psalms; it is therefore un¬ 
certain wliether the scroll was in fact a copy of the whole book 
of Psalms or of a group of Psalms selected and arranged for a 
particular purpose. 

The scraps of commontaries on some of the Psalms found io 
Caves 1 and 4 afford further evidence of the antiquity of these 
Psalms. All that can be said to be proved by them is that the 
particular Fsahns to which the recovered fragments actually refer 
were composed before the commentaries were written. It is un- 
likely> however, that such commentaries would be written about 
books which were not regarded as sacred Scripturoi indirectly, 
therefore, the very existence of these commentaries makes it at 
least highly probable that the book of Psalms as a whole bad al¬ 
ready attaint what may be called canonical status. 

Fragments of a scroll of Ecclesiastes from Cave 4 have been 
mentioned on page 143. The script indicates a date near Che 
middle of the second century n.c. This is not much later than the 
dme at which many scholars have thought the book was originally 
written. We cannot tell, of course, how old the book was when 
this particular copy was made, but the probability of its cam- 
position In die thJH century, if not even earlier, Is somewhat 
enhanced by finding a manusci^c probably written not much 
after 150 b.c. 

The prophets of the Old Testament all lived long before ^ 
time of the Qumran community. Evidence of the time when their 
words were written down cazmot be expected from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and fragments. There is internal evidence in many of the 
prophetic hooii themselves, however, tbat material has been 
incorporated which comes from a later time than the days of the 
prophets whose names the books bear. How much later it Is may 
be uncertain, but scholars have found much reason to believe 
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that some of the earliest prophetic books ioclude portions from 
the Hellenistic period (after 331 b . c ). Fritsch holds that the 
Qumrao commeDtaries on several of the prophets refute the view 
that these books contain such late materiaL That would be strictly 
true only if we found at Qumian the complete texts of these books, 
containing the passages in question and clearly dated at least as 
early as Hasmonean times. Only for the book of Isaiah is this the 
case, and here it is not a commentary but the St. Mark s scroll of 
Isaiah that gives us the complete text of the hook in a manuscript 
which cannot be dated much after 100 s.c. at the latest. 

The question whether this ancient manuscript supported or 
refuted the critical hypothesis of a "Second Isaiah" was raised very 
soon after the first discovery of the scrolls. As I said in I’SS (p. 
301}, a copy made at about 100 B.c could not very well present 
evidence for or against an editorial process carried out two or 
three centuries earlier. Milik, however, has recently called atten* 
tion to a lew facts which, he thinks, bdicate some memory of tlxe 
fact that the two main portions of the book were ori^nally 
separate. 

The manuscript consists of 54 columns, and chapter 33 ends 
exactly in the middle, at the bottom of column 27. But this is not 
only the end of a column; it is the end of one of the strips of 
leather of whidt the scroll consists. And this strip is a short one: 
It bears only two columns of text, whereas the others usually have 
four. A new strip then begins widi chapter 34. Bearing In mind 
the differences in spelling and grammar which led KaKle to see 
two different forms of the Hebrew text in the two halves of the 
scroll (DS 5 , p. Ill), one may be tempted to infer that the scribe 
^ the St Mark s manuscript copied the two parts of the book from 
two different manuscripts. This would to some extent support the 
idea of two originally separate works. 

It should be remembered, however, that chapters 36-39, tak en 
almost entirely from 2 Kings iS-ao, are already present In the St 
Marks scroll after chapter 35. These chapters have to do with 
the prophet Isaiah and would surdy not have been inserted at 
rids point hy a scribe or editor who l^eved that everything from 
chapter 34 on came from a different prophet in other words, if 
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the second half erf the St MaHcs scroll was taken from a di£ereot 
manuscript it was orve In which Isaiah’s authorship of chapters 
34 and 35 at least was already taken for granted. This, of course, 
does not disprove the reality of the Second Isaiah. The generally 
accepted conclusioii of Old Testament scholars that chapters 
40^ and probably 34-^ also come from a period two centuries 
or more later than the time of Isaiah rests securely on the internal 
evidence of the book Itself and needs no confiimatioa from ancient 
manuscripts. 

Fragments of the book of Daniel hrom Caves 1 and 4 alike al¬ 
ready have the puzzling shift hxim the Hebrew language to the 
Aramaic at 214 and back again to Hebrew at 8:2, as has been 
mentioned. These manuscripts therefore do not take us back to a 
time when the whole book was written in either Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Ibe fact Is all the more remarkable because these frag¬ 
ments do take us back to within a century or two of the com¬ 
position of die book. |ust before die Maccabean revolt. Henri 
Michaud feels that the bilingualism shown by the presence erf 
both Hebrew and Aramaic texts at Qumran is enough to explain 
the curious phenomenon. The author of Daniel was as much at 
home in one language as in the other, and apparently assumed 
that bis readers were likewise. It is rather hard to believe, how¬ 
ever, that he would shift frmi one to the other widKiut reason. 
Hadier adopt such an assumption. It would seem wise to 
agree with Milik that the Qumran fragments aford 'nothing 
new on diis irritating problem of the book oi Daniel.* 

The Prayer of Nabonidus from Cave 4 has already been men¬ 
tioned (p. 189). From Babylonian soorces we know that Naboni¬ 
dus, the last ruler of the Neo-Babylonian empire, spent seven 
years at Teima In Arabia. The Qumran document is based on this 
episode. From its similarity to the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
seven-year affliction and erfle in Daniel 4, Milik infers that die 
a u thor of Daniel found the model for his story in the Prayer of 
Nabmddu^ but substituted Nebuehadneoar for the less famoos 
Nabonidus, changed the locale of the episode from Teiina to 
Babykm, and gave dm monai^’s malady 'aspects unkzmwn to 
medidDe.' 
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More probable Chau mch a deliberate literary transformatim. 
it seems to me, is a gradual modi£eatJon of the story in the course 
ol popular tradition. The stories in Daniel i-6 have much of the 
character of folklore. The author of this part of the book seons 
to have gathered for Che encouragement of his persecuted com> 
patriots a collection of popular stories of fidelity and lieroism. 
Nothing is more common in popular stoiy-lelUng than changes of 
persons and places, particularly the substitution of well-known 
names for those less known. The same stories are told about 
Alexander and Napoleon, about famous but eccentric scholars of 
Oxford or Cambridge and others equally famous and eccentric at 
Harvard or Yale. may well have happened with the story of 
the auction and prayer of Nabonidus. 

D.N. Freedman rejects Che idea of a direct connection be¬ 
tween Daniel 4 and the Prayer of Nabonidus but agree* that the 
story of Nabonidus lay back of the tradition of Daniel 4. The 
name of Nabonidus, Freedman suggests, was still remembered in 
Babylonia but not b Palestine; the substitutioa of Nebuchadnez> 
zar for Nabonidus therefore probably was made after the story 
reached Palestine. 

The great variety of material represented by Che Dead Sea 
ScTolb and fragments raises the question of the canon of sacred 
Scripture, Tbe Qumran sect was devoted to the divine law and 
the inspired words of the prophets; it accepted and used all the 
boc^ in the Hebrew camon, as defined later by the rabbis, ex¬ 
cept d)e book of Esther. But it used al go many wo^ later con¬ 
demned by tbe rabbis as heretical Did it regard all of these as on 
die same level of inspiration and authority? Do the ideas and 
attitudes which appear in the library of this sect throw ai^ 11^ 
on 4 e history of the Hebrew canon of Scripture? 

Here perhaps we should pause and consider again Del Medico's 
ooDkeotion tirat the Qumran texts are not the remains of a reli¬ 
gious CMnrmmity’a Ubrary but a miscellaneous collection of docu¬ 
ment committed for various reasons to the genizah. Obviously, if 
he is right, the presence of a book in this collection proves, ^ 
that it was accepted by any group of Jews, but that it was re¬ 
jected. The biblical manuscripts were discarded because they 
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were defective or damaged, the non-biblical v?orks because they 
were considered heredcaJ. 

The fact that no manuscript of Esther was included now finds 
a striking explanation. In the first century A.n., says Del Medico, 
it was believed that handling the sacred books outside of the 
synagogue '‘soiled the hands"; i.e,, it caused the same ritual un¬ 
cleanness as was contracted by touching a corpse, The one ex¬ 
ception was the book of Esther, which was read in the home at 
the feast of Puitoti and could therefore be kept id a profane place. 
Since a scroll of Esther therefore never became unclean, it sever 
had to be committed to the geoizah. Neat and tempting as this 
explanation Is, It must yield to the evidence against the whole 
geoizah hypothesis, which has already been presented (pp. 15- 
19). Some other ea^lanation of the absence of Esther must diare> 
fore be found, or it must remain a mystery—unless, indeed, 
fragments of the hook should stlU turn up, which is not impossible. 

Another hypothetical explanation has recently been offered by 
Cecil Roth. Believing that the men of Qumran belonged to the 
sect of Zealots, he suggests that they rejected the book of Esther 
because it recognized and tolerated the Jews' subjection to a 
foreign government. Here the problem of the sect's identity 
entm the picture. Neither Roth nor Del Medico accepts the 
prevalent identification of the Qumran community with the Es- 
senea. A decision concerning Roth's explanation for the absence 
of Esther from the community's library must therefore be poatp 
poned until we have re-examined the question of the sect's ideoti- 
floatioj (pp. *53-74). 

New evidence of a distinction between sacred and other litera¬ 
ture at Qumran, which affords also a means of determining how 
each book was regarded, has recently been brought forward. If 
reliable, this is important, because it indicates that one of the 
books in the Jewish and Hebrew canon, the book of Daniel, was 
not regarded as sacred Scripture in the Qumran communi^. The 
publication of the fragments excavated in Cave 1 includes 
a transcription of the Daniel fragments acquired by Archbishop 
Samuel in 194S. Commenting 00 them, Barthdemy remarks that 
in the other biblical manuscripts of Cave 1 the height of tiie 
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columns is dcpuble their width, whereas the height end width of 
the coltioms in these Duiiel fragments are approximately equal. 
Pieces of a copy of Daoiel written on papyrus, Bartb^emy adds, 
have been found in Cave 6, whereas the other biblical rnatiu* 
scripts in Hebrew are made of leather. 

Cross points out thut since Barth^emy wrote this statement a 
papyrus znanuscript of UII Kings from Cave 6 has been identified. 
He agrees, however, dml Uie practice of the Qumran scribes in 
copying biblical manuscripts was fairly imifomi They usually 
wrote on leather, usually made tiic colunms twice as liigh as they 
were wido, and usually used either the old Hebrew script or tlie 
fomul 'bookliaod’* of the square script, tlrough a very few biblical 
scrolls in a cursive script were found in Cave ^ RecognlzlAg 
therefore that there were exceptions to the standard procedure, 
Gross notes that in at least four Qumran manuscripts the book of 
Daniel received an “extraordinarily free treatment.’' which at 
least “strongly suggests” that it was not considered a part of the 
sacred Scriptures. Hyatt remarks that the quite recent composi¬ 
tion of the book may have been the reason for this attitude. 

Although the fragments of Daniel do not completely represent 
every part of the book, it Is of interest to note that they apparently 
contain nothing of the apocryphal additiozu to the b^ found in 
the Sepiua^t. Unless evidence to the contrary should appear 
later, it seems fair to conclude that the stories of Susanna and of 
W and the Dragon and the “Song of the Three Holy Children" 
were unknown at Qumran. This is significant in view the in¬ 
ternal evidence that much, if not all, of this material was originally 
cotDpwed in Hebrew or Aramaic. If the book of Daniel was dr- 
culated in two forms, a longer one containing At addiUona and 
a shorter on© which did not have them, and the Greek translation 
was made from the longer edition, it would seem that only the 
^loiter h>Tza of the book was used at Qumran. 


XVI 


The Apocrypha and Ocher Post-biblical 
Works: Languages and Paleography 

mn ran ariannnnjTJTnjT.rLnjTriJTnjn^ 


The only books of tliose commonly called the Apocrypha that 
have appeafed at Qumran are Ecclesiasticns (Sira^) and Tobit. 
Both were already known to have been translated from Semitic 
originals. Eccleslasttcus baa a preface in the Greek version. teUing 
how the author s grandson tranalated the book from Hebrew into 
Creek in Egypt But otlier books also of the Apocryplia were 
composed In Hebrew or Aramaic. At least Juditlv I hfaocabees. 
and Baruch were written in Hebrew. ^Vby these were not in¬ 
cluded In the Qumran library is a question to wludt only specula* 
dve answers can be given. 

The Qumran fragments ot Siracb and Toblt have not yet been 
published, and not much information about them has been r^ 
leased. One of the Aramaic copies of Tobit is on pnpyrusi the 
other one and the Hebrew copy are on leather. Tlie Ecclesiastious 
fragments also are of leather. It may be assumed, to the absence 
of information to the contraiy, tliat all these manuscripts are non- 
canonical In format and script. 

The Urge number of other vrorks represented by scrolls or 
fragments in the caves of the Wady Qumran is clear from the 
brief acooimt of them already given (pp. 27-36). Some of them, 
we have seen, were already known to Greek or other translations 
and were commonly included among the books called Fseudepig* 
xapha. Many others were entirely unknown untO they appeared 
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in the remaim of the Qumran library. There ia no reason to think 
that any of these works were venerated as sacred Scripture. 
Some of them, no doubt, were accorded a high degree of author^ 
ity as more or less official documents of the sect. The Manual of 
Discipline is a case in point, yet ft is evident that it went through 
a process of revisfoa during the history of the sect, and was pre¬ 
served in several forms. Others, though considered spiritually 
helpful and edifying, were not the peculiar property of this sect 
and need not have been considered In any way authoritative. 
Some, whether composed within the community or not, were 
merely individual compositions which were felt to be worth 
preserving. 

For the works already blown ia later forms, the Qumran texb 
help to solve problems of date, compositioo, and original lan¬ 
guage. Millk has concluded from a preliminary study of the Tobit 
fragments that the original language was probably Aramaic. The 
lat« versions preserve a longer and shorter form of this book, 
the longer form being found in the Codex Sinaitlcus of the 
Septuagint and in the Old Latin. The Qumran fragments also 
represent this longer form; in fact, the Qumran text agrees with 
the Old Latin in two places where the scribe of the Codex 
Sinaiticus accidentally omitted fairly eortensive passages. 

The discovery of Hebrew fragments of Eodeslastlcus revived 
an old question among scholars. In the Cairo genizah half a ces- 
tory ago were found portions of a medieval manuscript of this 
book in Hebrew. Most scholars at once assumed that this was a 
copy of the original text from which the Greek translation was 
made, but this view encountered difficulties. Several careful in- 
veetigators to the conclusion that the genizah text was a 
late retranslation into Hebrew from the Greek. It is therefore a 
matter of no little interest to learn that the text of the Qumran 
fragments, as far as It goes, agrees with that of the medieval Cairo 
manuscript. 

Among the Pseudepigrapha, the book of Jubilees was cleartv 
one of the most popular wcrls in the Qumran community. Not 
only is it r^erred to by name in the Damascus Document, but 
^agmoits of something like ten manuscripts of the book have 
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been recovered from Caves 1, and 4 The ori^ of this work 
has been a subject of much debate among scholars. It has been 
variously dated all the way from the fifth century b.c. to the first 
century a.p. The Qumran manuscripts do not make any of these 
dates impossible^ they do, however, show that the book, as pre¬ 
served in an Ethfoplc version and in part also in Latin, is not a 
Christian edition of an earlier Jewish work but the Jewish work 
itself. The text of tfie Hebrew fragments is accurately translated in 
the £tl)iopic and Latin versions. The fact tha*. the Qumran manu¬ 
scripts are all wrlKen in Hebrew, however, weakens the generally 
accepted hypothesis that the book was composed in Aramaic. 

The important work known os the Testaraents of the Twelve 
Fatiiarchs, which at many points resembles the bpek of Jubilees, is 
especially notable for its high moral tone, very close to that of 
the New Testament. It is also marked by an unusually sympathetic 
attitude toward Gentiles, which might account for the fact that 
no texts corresponding to the Greek version of this work have 
been found in Qumron caves. 

Fragments of an Aramaic Testament of Levi appeared in Caves 
i and 4 but MilUc argues that this was not a part of the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Fatrlaicbs; it was rather one of the sources 
used by the author of that work. Portions of this Aramaic woik 
were found in the Cairo genizah more than half a century ago; 
their text is the same as that of the Qumran fragments. Mllfi: 
attention also to a tenth-century Greek manus^pt of the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs in the monastery of Mt Athes. 
In this manuscript there are two long passages in the Testament 
of Levi which ore lacking in other Greek manuscripts. One of 
diese appears in the Cairo Aramaic bagments, and both of them 
are found in the fragments bom Qumran. 

A piece of a Hebrew Testament of Naphtali, recently identified 
among the fragments, is longer than the corresponding passage 
in the Greek text of the Testaments. 

Combining these facts with many obviously Christian elements 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and following in part 
the arguments of de jemge. Milik devebps a thoroughly credible 
hypothesis concerning the origin of the book. The passages of 
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clesrly Oiristian origiii, lie feels, are not to be explained as inter- 
polations in a Jewish work. The whole book was written by one 
author, who was a Jewish Christian. The Aramaic Testament of 
Levi, and perhaps the Hebrew Testament of Naphtali, inspired 
him to compose a similar work including all twelve of the sons of 
Jacob. This accounts for the dose parallels with the words of 
Jesus and Paul and for the fact that the author, in givmg promises 
of a Messiah from the tribe of Levi as well as one from Judah, 
apparently thinks of both as fulfilled In one person. Danidou 
suggests that the author may have been a former Essone con¬ 
verted to Christianity. 

Farts of ten manuscripts of the apocalyptic book of Enoch were 
found in Cave 4. Of the £ve major divisions of the book as it has 
survived in the Ethiopic version and partly in Greek, the first and 
fourth are represented in four manuscripts, the third In four 
others, and the beginning of the fifth in one. There are no frag¬ 
ments from the second part, the Parables of Enoch (chapters 
37-71). The tliird part (chapters 72-^), which consists of elab¬ 
orate astronomical speculations, is more explicit and clearer in 
the Qumran fragments than it is in the versions. 

Milik Infers from these facts that a Jewish Christian of the 
second century composed the Parables of Enoch (part II) and 
combined them with the other four parts, originally separate 
works, to make a kind of Pentateuch. Not being interested in the 
astronomical calculations of part HI, he copied them carelessly 
and made them relatively unintelligible. The figure of the *'Son 
of man,” who for him was of course Jesus, was what most inter¬ 
ested him in the older writings, if we could be sure tliat the state 
of affairs at Qumian accurately presented the whole picture, this 
hypothesis would be quite convincing. As it is, it seems for the 
present as probable as any that has yet been propounded. 

The Damascus Document, though unknown to the modem 
world until the discos^ery of the Cairo genizah, is included by 
R. H. Charles in his great edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha. Scholars have never reached a unanimous decision con- 
ceroiag the date of ib composition. Even the discovery of frag- 
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ments of it in Caves ^ 5, and 6 at (Jumran leaves some of them 
unconvinced. 

Del Medico takes the bull by the horns and examines the five 
fragments from Cave 6, the only ones yet published. Two of 
them, he Is able to sliow, can be fitted into the text of tlje Damas¬ 
cus Document only by assuming a very strange irregularity in 
the length of the lines, Two others are too tiny to be vciy signif¬ 
icant, containing only a few letters, wtiile the fiflh does not fit 
into any passage of the Cairo manuscripts. As for the fragments 
from the other caves, which have not been published, Del Medico 
notes that they are said to contain many regulations which do 
not appear in the Cairo manuscripts. His conclusion is that at 
most we can think of texts like those found in the caves as having 
inspired the medieval Qaraites who, according to him, composed 
the Damascus Document. 

Admitting that these arguments have some force while we have 
only the Cave 6 fragments before us, we may observe that in at 
least one of these it would require a surprising degree of coin¬ 
cidence to bring together in the same order as in the Damascus 
Document $0 many of what Del Medico calls common clichfe. 
For the unpublished fragments we must accept the statement of 
MiJik that, in spite of noteworthy additions, they present sub¬ 
stantially the same text as Manuscript A of the Cairo genizah. 
Only fragments much more extensive than those of Cave 6 would 
justify or even suggest such a statement. MUik reports even that 
the two main divisions of the Damascus Dociunent. believed by 
some scholars to have been two independent compositions, ap¬ 
pear consecutively in a continuous text in the Cave 4 fragments. 
In view of these facts, it requires either an extraordinary degree 
of skepticism or an invincible conviction of the late origin of the 
work to deny that at least some of the Qumran manuscripts 
actually contained the Damascus Document. 

Moving on from writings previously known to compositioas 
with which the Qumran caves have given us our first acquaint¬ 
ance, we may note that the history of some of these also is ilia- 
minated by the different forms in which they have appeared in 
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different manuscripts. This is most conspicuously true of the 
Manual of Discipline. The scroll found in two parts in 1947 (DS$, 
pp. 24f) was clearly incomplete: the last partly filled column was 
obviously the end of the compositjon, hut the beginning was 
missing. How much of the scroll had been lost it was then isi' 
possible to teU. The additional columns purchased in zpgo filled 
in the picture in a rather sxirprising way. Evidently the Manual 
was followed in the same scroll by the Rule of the Congregation, 
begiiming at the top of a new column, and that in tom was fol' 
lowed hy the Benedictions. At the beginning of the Manual, how* 
ever, very bttle seems to have been lost. 

But that is not ell that has been learned about the Manual of 
Discipline. Cave 4 contained remnants of nine other manu> 
scripts of the same document, presenting what seems in some 
places to be a better text. Milik assures us that the publication of 
these fragments will enable us to restore the text of the Manual 
very nearly as it came from the pen of the author, whom he be> 
lieves to have been the teacher of righteousness himself. 

Two other scrolls found in 1947, the Thanksgiving Psalms and 
the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darlmess, are now 
matched by fragmoits of other manuscripts of the same works 
from Gave 4. Aa in the case of the Manual of Discipline, these 
fragments sometimes differ from the Cave 1 scrolls sufficiently to 
indicate different recensions of the books. Dr. Hunzinger, a mem¬ 
ber of the ‘'international team” at Jerusalem, says that these frag* 
meats give us *a look Into the internal history of this Uterature.* 
They also at many points fill In gaps in the text of the scrolls. 

Concerning the contributions of the Dead Sea Scrolls to our 
understanding of the biblical languages, there is not much to add 
to what was said in DS 5 (pp. 322-24). Papers dealing with prob* 
lems in Ais area are appearing bom time to time in the learned 
journals, but they are concerned widi technical details. No gen* 
era] cfmchisinns of major significance seem to have emerged thus 
far. Fuller publications of the texts will be necessary before that 
will be possible. 

The scrolls help also in the study of poet-biblical developmeuts 
in the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, filling in to some degree 
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the considerable gap between the latest boob of the Old Testa- 
nent and the rabbinic literature. Not a great deal ca p as yet be 
added to what was said on this subject in DSS (pp. 323f), but the 
study of the problems involved has been going on quietly among 
specialists in these languages, and Important articles are appear¬ 
ing from time to time in the scholarly journals. 

Milik distinguishes eight languages which are represented 
among the scrolls and fragments from the Dead Sea area: biblical 
Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew, PaJestinian Aramaic, Nabatean, Pal- 
estlnian-Christlan Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. The last 
five of these, It will be noted, appear only in the texts of Khirbet 
MJrd, from the Byzantine period (see pp. 33-35). The other 
three may be reduced to two, Hebrew and Aramaic. It is clear 
that Hebrew and Aramaic were used together by the Quroran 
community, and also by the second-centujy aj>. revolutionaries 
who left ihc manuscripts of the Wady Murabbaat. Aramaic had 
been the popular spoken language of the Jews in Palestine for 
two or three centuries; Hebrew, however, was not forgotten, and 
in the nationalistic enthusiasm of the Maccabean revolt in the 
second century b.c. its more general use had been revived, espe- 
daily for documents of a formal or official nature. 

Aside from the biblical manuscripts and those written in Ara- 
maic, most of the Qumran texts are written in what has been 
called a neo-classical Hebrew. The writers tried to use a biblical 
s^le, imitating especially the Deuteronomic writings, but they did 
not realize how much their language diffiered from that of t hei r 
models. The differences, however, reflect the current use of 
Hebrew as a living language; they ore not merely mistakes in 
academic composition in a dead language, but echoes of the 
everyday usage of the time. How far this is true, to be sure, is 
still a question on which scholars differ. Some find the language 
of the scrolls inelegant and lacking in spontaneity; others find in 
it richness, variety, and flexibility. There are dlffei^es, of course, 
among the documents diemselves in these respects, correspond¬ 
ing in part to their different purposes and literary types. 

The copper scroll, unlike the other Qumran documents, is 
written in Mishnaic Hebrew, the dialect of the rabbis vdiose 
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sayiDgs are recorded in the Mishnah, Not mu^ later than 6e 
middle of the first century a.d. at the Utesl, this is the earliest 
known text in that dialect. After it, the earliest are the second- 
century texts of the Wady Murabbaat, A few of the Qumran 
manuscripts exhibit some features of the Mishnaic language, but 
so also do some of the latest boob of the Old Testament itself. 
An apocalyptic work contained in a papyrus manuscript, two 
pieces of which are among the Cave 4 fragments purchased by the 
McCormick Theological Seminaiy. is composetl in what Milik 
calls "piolo-Mishnaic* Hebrew. 

After the failure of the Second Revolt against Rome and the 
virtual depopulation of Judea, the use of Mishnaic Hebrew seems 
to have b^ confined to the rabbis and their disciples, Even they 
soon abandoned it, but at the time represented by the Murabbaat 
texts it was still used for military communications and (along 
with Aramaic) for such everyday documents as letters and con¬ 
tracts. In the period of the Qumran texts this late form of Hebrew 
must have bra developing as a medium of general communica¬ 
tion, even though official and literary documents were still com¬ 
posed in the self-conscious “neo-classical’ language. Noting 
points of contact between Mishnaic Hebrew and the Punic lan¬ 
guage of North Africa, a late Phoenician dialect, Mihk suggests 
that the language of the Mishnah represents a widely spoken 
mixed dialect developed from the Hebrew of Judea and the 
Phoenician used on the coast of Palestine. 

The Aramaic texts of the Qumran and Murabbaat caves fill a 
great gap in our sources for the knowledge of that language as 
used in Palestine in the Greek and Roman periods. With the ex¬ 
ception of relatively brief inscriptions, especially those of the 
Fa^yienes and Nabateans, we had previously almost no Aramaic 
texts from that period. The literary Aramaic of the Persian and 
Greek periods was known from the Aramaic portions of the books 
of Ezra and Daniel and from papyrus documents found in Egypt, 
but the common spoken Aramaic of the Roman period in Pal¬ 
estine had no direct attestation. 

This was the language spoken by Jesus and his first disciples, 
thou^ in a Galilean dialect which doubtless di£ered somewhat 
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from the dialect of Judea, Much of the New Testament was based 
at least on an Aramaic oral tradition, and probably also to some 
ertent on Aramaic documents. The new increrDent of Aramaic 
texts is therefore of great importance for serious study of the 
New Testament and Christian origins. The results to be expected 
cannot be stated in brief generalizations. There will be nothing 
sensational about tliem. They will consist of innumerable details 
of vocabulary and grammar for the use of specialists- Bit by bit, 
however, they will correct and enlarge our understanding, and 
every bit will be that much gain. 

Later forms and dialects of Aramaic are exemplified by the 
texts of the Wady Murabbaat and Khirbet Mird. The second* 
century documents of the Wady Murabbaat and the nearby on* 
identified site, as compared with those of the Wady (Jumran, 
exhibit relatively slight changes, chiefly in spelling. The Judean, 
Samaritan, and Galilean dialects already known in later Jewish 
and Samaritan literature are not represented in any of the Dead 
Sea collections. The dialect of the Nabatean kingdom across the 
Jordan appears in papyrus documents from the unidentified site 
near the Wady Murabbaat. 

One of these contains nearly thirty more or less complete lines 
of a contract dealing with an elaborate transaction in real estate. 
It is Interesting to find here some of the same legal terminology 
found later in the Talmud, SUrcky, wlio published this contract, 
sees in it evidence of the existence of a common Aramaic dialect 
at this time, such as was suggested years ago by Franz Rosenthal. 
It also illustrates the close relations between Jews and Nabateans. 
Unfortunately the contract is not dated, but it presumably comes 
from the same general period as the other texts of the region, the 
early second century of the Christian era. 

A scrap of papyrus with a few letters in the Nabatean script 
was found in the Wady Murabbaat, A small piece of leather from 
Qumran Cave 4 is written on both sides in a script resembling 
Nabatean, but the members of the Jerusalem team are not agreed 
as to whether it is Nabatean or a Jewish cursive script. 

The later Palestinian Christian dialect of Aramaic is found in 
many of the manuscripts found at Kbirbet Mird, both biblical and 
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non-biblical (see p. 33, and DSS. p. 64). These were the first texU 
in this dialect to be found in Palestine itself, those previously known 
having all come from the monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai 
and from the great mosque at Damascus. The texts from Khirbet 
Mird include the first non-literary, papyrus documents in this 
dialect tliat have ever been discovered. One of them, published 
by Milik, is a letter from a man who calls himself “the sinner 
Gabriel” to the head of the monastery, asking the latter to pray 
for him. 

In DSS the contributions of the Dead Sea documents to the 
science of paleography were mentioned briefly (pp. 3 a 4 f)* The 
variety of scripts has of course increased with the discovery of 
new material. For the common square script the comparison of 
the Qumran and Murabbaat documenb is significant, but con¬ 
siderable development can be traced also within the Qumran 
material iUeE Even the derivation of the alphabet from earlier 
fonns used in the Persian and Greek periods can be seen more 
clearly than before. 

Especially valuable work in this area is being done by F.M- 
Cross, Jr., following lines laid down previously by his teacher. 
W. F, Albright. Four fairly definite phases in the history of the 
square script at Qumran are now distinguished: Archaic, Has* 
monean, Herodian, and Cursive. The last is represented only 
sl^tly at Qumran but comes into its own to the Murabbaat 
texts. 

The old Hebrew script as used at Qumran has turned out to be 
an artificial revival to a form so archaic that it is no wonder that 
the excavators of Cave 1 thought their fragments of Leviticus 
might be as old as the sixth century n.c. (DSS, pp. 35. pyi)- Since 
then the other caves have greatly increased the material in this 
script 

As if all this was not enough, two cryptic alphabets have been 
found Interesting as these are to themselves, however, they are 
not as important for the history of writing as the other materials. 
The specimens of Nabatean, Christian Aramaic, and other lan¬ 
guages already considered need only be mentioned again in this 
connection. 
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The significaoce of paleography as a cnterioo for the dating 
of manuscripts, it will bo remembered, was a major bone of con- 
tendon during the early debates over the antiquity of the Dead 
Sea ScroUs {DSS. pp. 30, 36f, 83^). The heat of that controversy 
is now almost forgotten, but one incidental bit of contributory 
evidence may be mentioned here. Id the spring of 1956 Israeli 
archeologists excavated the ruins of Herod’s palace at Masada, 
above the western shore of the Dead Sea, some distance south of 
the Qumron and Murabbaat valleys. Here they found a papyrus 
fragment and a potsherd bearing writing in a script like that of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Since the palace was destroyed in 73 a.d., these 
bits of writing could not have been later than that date. Thus 
one more item is added to the abundant evidence for the age of 
the scrolls. 
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The 390 Years and the Kittim 
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Maziy of tb« questions discussed in DSS aie still unanswered. 
Scliolais liave not yet reached any agreement concerning the 
origia of the Qumran sect. Much ^ the argument still revolves 
about the cryptic indications of the Damascus Document and the 
Habakkuk Commentary. The 390 years of the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment (DSS, pp. 195-98. 349) rtlU receive a good deal of atten- 
tion. Schonfield accepts the interpretation which regards the 390 
years as indicating a period which began with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar In 566 b.c. (As a matter of fact, 
it now seems clear that the correct date for this disaster is not 
586 but 587; this does not affect our problem, however, and the 
computation of the 390 years has usually assumed 586 as the 
starting point) The end of the period in question, called "the 
period of wrath,' is thus placed at 196 ».c. At this time God 
caused a number of the Jews to repent, but for twenty more years 
they groped blindly, until God "raised up for them a teache r of 
righteousness * this calculation therefore places the appearance 
of the teacher of righteousness at 178 b . c ., the year befOTe An- 
tiochus Epiphanes came to the throne in Syria. 

Many scholars, however, do not feel that the 390 years can be 
taken so exactly. Oesterreicher observes that the Qumran docu¬ 
ments are deUberately obscure with regard to pos^ or dates, 
and this figure is probably symbolic or at best approximate. 
Fiicscb, noting the obvious fact that the number is derived from 
Ezekiel 4:5. considers it symbolical, yet believes that it was in- 

191 
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tended to indicate the origin oi the community among the Hasi* 

dim of the Maccabean period. 

AQ these interpretations assume that the Hebrew test refers to 
a period after Nebuchadnezzar s conquest of Judea. Rowley still 
defends this understanding of the admittedly ambiguous Hebrew, 
but he ascribes no evidential value to the number 390. The trans¬ 
lation given in DSS follows the conclusion of Isaac Rabinowitz 
that the period in question ended at that time and began 390 
years earlier (see PSS, p. 197)- interpretation was adopted 
also by Gasler. who reports an Interesting Samaritan tradition 
that “the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar” lasted 390 years. Thus it 
was by deliveiing Judah to Nebuchadnezzar tliat Cod “visited” 
his people, and it was this divine judgment that stirred the faith- 
f ul to repentance. 

The following words, which I translated, “and caused to sprout 
from Israel and from Aaron a root of planting,” are taken by 
Rabinowitz to mark a new event—“but he caused ..." To he 
consistent, I should have followed him in this. The sprouting of 
the root, then, means the restoration of the community in Pal¬ 
estine after the exile. Caster takes “visited them" to mean “took 
care of them” and equates the visitation with the restoration, but 
the interpretation of Rabinowitz seems to me preferable. 

Tlie twenty years of groping are understood by Rabinowitz as 
an ahusioo to “the twentieth year" of Nehemiah i;i- Modem 
commentators understand this to mean the twentieth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, but the writer of the Damascus Document 
may have supposed that it meant the twentieth year after the re¬ 
turn from the exile. The teacher of rigbteousnese—or "ri^t 
guide," as Rabinowitz prefers to translate the term—is therefore 
l^ebemiah. 

Del Medico reaches a similar conclusion by a different route. 
Regarding the 390 years as beginning with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, he says that the figure is purely conventional and 
drawn from the Bible. The writer of the passage believed the 
Bible and therefore assumed a return from the exile 390 years 
after its beginning; the 20 years then brought him to Nehemiah. 

Caster, while accepting the interpretation of the 390 and 20 
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ye$x$ given by Rablnowitz, bolds that Ezra rather than Nehemiah 
was the teac^ of righteousness. Ezra was a priest, and the tem 
*‘right*teacbeT,’' as Caster renders it. always designated a priest. 
Elzra was also, as the "righMeacher” was, an expounder of the 
law. A difierent line of reasoning leads N. Walker also to identify 
the teacher of righteousness of this passage with Ezra. Following 
the argument of Rabinowitz (hat the 390 years began with the 
fourth year of Rehoboam (DSS. p. 197). Walker assumes 926 n.c. 
as the date of that year and, subtracting 390 from it, comes to 
53$ B.C., the year in which Cyrus gave the Jewish exiles permission 
to return to Palestine. Like Caster, Walker takes the visltatiou to 
mean the restoration. The zo years then bring him to 51S, when 
the new temple was dedicated. Ezra, the teacher of righteousness, 
was raised up later; and still later, in another period of need, a 
new teacher was given to form the community of the covenanters. 

F. P. Bruce adds another suggestion for the interpretation of 
390 years. The Damascus Document says that there will be 
40 years from the death of the teacher of righteousness to the 
annihilation of all the men of war (xx.14; PSS, p. 357). Assuming 
that the ministry of the teacher tasted 40 years, Bruce adds the 
390 «nd the 20 years, the 40 years of the teacher’s ministry, and 
the 40 years from his death to the destruction of the men of war; 
thus he gets a total of 490, which corresponds to the seven weeks 
of years predicted in Daniel 9:24^. This may indicate, Bruce 
^ggests, that the figures given in the Damascus Document reflect 
an early attempt to establish the beginning and end of Daniers 
seven weeks. 

Schoofield use of the 490 years of Daniel in <)uite a dif¬ 
ferent way and with a very different result If we subtract 490 
from 536, the date of the foimdahoo of the second temple, we get 
46 B.C. If we count the exile as lasting 70 years, from 586 to 516, 
and subtract 490 from the Utter date, we get 26 B.C. Schonfield 
c CTiclu des that the time of the end was expected near the end of 
the last century B.c., when there was much religious ferment and 
Messianic expectations were rife. This seems to him to confiriD 
his dating of the Damascus Document and the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary in the first century ajk It does not follow for Schonfield, 
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however, that the teacher of righteousness lived at such a late 
date. The writer of this part of the Damascus Document, he says, 
was looking back over a period of time to the teacher of nght- 

eousness. , j i. u 

The Hobakkuk Commentary, it will be remembered, has much 

to say of the teacher of righteousness and his adversary, ^e 
wicked priest- Here certainly the reference cannot be to Nehemiah 
or Ezra. Scholars have not yet reached any agreement as to the 
identity or date erf the wicked priest and the teaclw of righteous¬ 
ness {DSS, pp-143-86). Some of the discussion still hinges upon 
the identification of the Kiltlm, the invading and conquering 
foreign power which plays a prominent part In the Habakkuk 
Commentary and the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darlmess. A few other documents also mention the Kittun, Read¬ 
ers of DSS will recall the long and involved discussions among 
scholars concerning the Kittim. 

After the publication of DSS I was surprised by the number 
of letters I received from people who wanted to explain to me 
who the Kittim were, All of them assumed that I and other schol¬ 
ars did not know who the Kittim of the Old Testament were, and 
that the Qumran commentator on Habakkuk must have used the 
word in the same sense In which it is used in the Old Testament. 
A more careful reading of what I wrote (DSS, pp. laSff) might 
have prevented this misunderstanding. The point at issue was 
what the word meant to the writer of the commentary, who 
obviously used It to designate a foreign power of his own day. 
In keeping with a literary convention familiar in Jewish litera¬ 
ture, he was applying an ancient term from the Scriptures to in¬ 
dicate an enemy whom it was not prudent to name directly. 

There are only two possible alternatives. Either the Kittim 
were the Macedonian rulers of the Seleucid kingdom of Syria, 
the chief foes of the Jews from about zoo to 63 b . c ., or they were 
the Romans. When DSS was written, the balance of scholarly 
opinion seemed to be swinging to the Romans, but the question 
was still op«i. At present the Romans seem to have such a large 
majority of the votes that they are practically elected, yet the 
Seleucids still have a few able ^vocates. 
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One of the arguments for taking the Kittim to be the Seleucid^, 
and so for dating the persons and events of the HabaWcuk Com¬ 
mentary in the second century nx., was the fact that the Kittim 
of Assyria and the Kittim in Egypt are mentioned in the Wsj ^ 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness (DSS, pp. noaff). It 
was difficult to imagine what these two nations might be in the 
Reman period, but in the Greek period they seemed enUrely a^ 
proprUte for the Macedonian rulers of Egypt and Syria, the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids- This was tlie interpreialion given 
from the beginning by E. L. Sukenik, and even some scholars 
who held that the Kittim of the Habakkok Commenlaiy were the 
Romans felt constrained to admit that the reference Ir^ the War 
scroll was to the Ptolemies and Seleudds. ^ 

In DSSI was able to report only a reliable rumor that Sukenik s 
son, Yigael Yadin, had reached a different dating and interpreta¬ 
tion of the War scroll. Before the end of 1955 commentary 
on this scroll was published, and it decisively altered the situa- 
tlon Yadin argues that the scroll was made between 50 b.c. and 
cn A.t. The original composition of the book it contains he ^t« 
after the Roman conquest (63 ».c.) but before the end of the 

reignof Herod ( 4 B.C.). „ ^ 

As compared tritli the Habakkuk Commentary, Yadm tods nd 
an earlier but a later situation reffected in the War scroll. wMch 
is no longer concerned with a struggle between the sect and its 
opponenS within Judaism but with the final struggle of Judato 
in general with the Kittim- Indications of dependence in the 
Manual of Discipline and many contacts with the Thantogi^g 
Psalms are detected also- The chronological reUtion of the War 
of the Sons of Ught with the Sons of Darkness and the Damascus 

Document is found to be not clear. 

Yadin’s most ori^nal and impressive aigument, howev«, is 
derived from the details o£ military equipment and pso^ure 
in the War scroll. These, he finds, correspond closely with Homan 
arms and tactics, so closely Indeed that the author most ^ 
witnessed them himself or consulted contemporary mihtaiy litera¬ 
ture Latin terms are not used, as io the later rabbinic Uterature, 
but the Hebrew words employed by the audior are sometunes 
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transparently “transkUon Hebrew " The word meaning literally 
“wing" for example, is used in a way imknown Id norrnaJ Hebrew 
for a cavalry unit wliich the Romans caDed a wing in Latin (ala). 

The Kittim of Assyria and 6e Kittim in Egypt are explained in 
terms of the comprehensive plan of war presented in the scroll. 
Under tho head d the sects eschatological beliefs we shall con¬ 
sider this in some detail (pp. 347-51 )i here we may note briefly 
some facts bearing on the question with which we are now con¬ 
cerned. The final war is to consist of three main rounds, lasting 
altogether forty years. In the first round the whole congregation 
will fight against three groups of enemies: the hostile neighbors 
of Israel, the Kittim of Assyria, and the violaters of the covenant 
within Israel. Of the first group, the Edomites are Israel's neigh¬ 
bors on the south, the Moabites and Ammonites od the east, and 
the Philistines on the west, The Kittim of Assyria are therefore 
naturally imdeistood as enemies to the north, the name Assyria 
being used in a general way for the region of Syria (see DSfi, 
pp.aosf). 

In the second round the war is directed against the Egyptian 
Kittim. Yadin stresses the fact that they are not called "the Kit¬ 
tim of Egypt" but "the Kittim in Egypt,” and he Infers from this 
that they were people of the same ethnic origin as the Kittim of 
Assyria, but were living in Egypt. Viewed In that light, of course, 
they might be either Macedonians or Romans. Egypt, Yadin 
notes, was not within the biblical boundaries of Israel, but had to 
be finished ofi before the more distant *lung of the nortli” could 
be attacked in the third round. This provides a possible and 
plausible explanation of the trooblesome terms. It shows at least 
that the Assyrian and Egyptian Kittim do not necessarily mean 
the Seleucids and Ptolemies of the pre-Roman period. 

I>upont- 5 ommei adduces another argument for dating the War 
scsdU in the Roman period. In the third round of warfare the first 
year’s fighting is to be directed against Aram Kaharaim (oorthero 
Mesopotamia); the fact that Syria is not mentioned here shows 
that it has already been conquered in the defeat of the Romans. 
(This agrees with Yadin’s identification of the Kittiin of Assyria 
with the Roman rulers of Syria.) Various peoples in Asia Minor 
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and southern Mesopotamia are to be subjugated in the nert four 
yeax«; the sixth and seventh years are then to he devoted to fight¬ 
ing “all the sons of Assyria end Persia and the people of tlie east 
as far as the great desert* The lumping of all these together, 
Dupont-Sommer contends, implies the existence of the Parthian 
empire. 

Unconvinced by these and other arguments for regarding the 
Kittim as the Romans, H. H. Rowley still maintains that they are 
the Macedonians. He is convinced (hat the War scroll must be 
dated in the second century b.c. The KilUtn of Assyria, he thlalcs, 
art "almost certainly” the Seleucids. The Romans had no king be¬ 
fore the time of Augustus and in fact never called their emperors 
kings. In the book of Daniel the "kings of the north" are clearly 
the Seleucids, and Rowley considers this (he probable meaning 
of the expression in the War scroll. This, however, makes them 
the same as the Kittim of Assyria, who have been defeated al¬ 
ready in the first round. According to Yadin's analysis, the "kings 
of the north" are the rulers of the more distant peoples to be 
overcome in the third round of fighting, the nations named In 
Genesis 10. 

Here we encounter a rather difficult quesQon of interpretation, 
which unfortunately depends in part upon the way we fill in a 
gap In the text. In the opening sentences of the first column, where 
die course of the final war is briefly outlined, the first round of 
fighting against Israers hostile neighbors on all sides is indicated; 

the second and diird rounds are summarized as follows: 
•'And after the battle they shall go up against the king of the 
Kittim in Egypt; and in his time he shall go forth with great 
wrath to fight against the kings of the nortli; and his wrath shall 
destroy and cut off the horn of llieir strength." So, at any rate, I 
translated these clauses in 0 SS (p- 390); and Rowle/s argument 
presupposes the same interpretation. Two important words, how¬ 
ever, are missing in the scioU and have to be supplied by con- 
jectiire; they are "king" and "rtrength." The word "strength" at 
the end of the sentence is purely conjectural. The word "king” 
is inserted because a subject in the singular number is presup¬ 
posed by the following jirtse, "in his time," and the verb, "he 
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shall go forth"; moreover, a “king of the KItUm" is mentioned 

later in the scroll (xv.a). 

This interpretation, however, creates a difficulty. It introduces 
a struggle between Egypt and the kings of die north which is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the scroll, and it destroys the threefold 
division of the war as described in the rest of the scroll, YadJn 
therefore proposes a different reconstruction, which meets this 
difficulty but raises others of its own. Instead of “the king of the 
Kitdm in Egypt" he reads “all the troops of the Kittim in Egypt." 
The phrase "in his time" he interprets as "in its time," that Is, the 
time set for this to happen. The verb “he shall go forth," he thinks, 
must be a scribal mistake for “they shall go forth," or else the 
subject is Cod A new sentence, d)en, be^ns with “and in its 
time," describing the third round of the war. At the end Yadin 
supplies “Belial" instead of “their strength." Thus the whole pas¬ 
sage reads: “And after the battle they shall go up from there 
against all the troops of the Kltthn in Egypt. And in its time he 
go forth with great wrath to fight against the Idngs of the 
north; and his wrath destroy and cut oS the horn cd Belial." 

Other translators have presented still other intetpretations, a 
few of which may be noted to show the difficulties and the various 
possibilities of the passage. To make the matter clearer, I have 
italicized the words which are inserted in the gaps of the text. 
Verm^ attaches the clause, “and after the batde diey shall go up 
from there," to the preceding sentence, then begins a new para¬ 
graph reading: 'The king of the ICittlm shail go against Egypt 
and, in his time, he shall depart in great wrath to fight against 
the Idngs of the north, that his wrath may destroy and cut off the 
horn of a nwliitude.’' 

DelcQT and Dupont'Sommer cut the Gordian knot, so far as 
our present tnteiest is concerned, by s^>arating “the Kittim" from 
“in Egypt ” Delcor reads: “And after the battle the bonds of the 
Kittim shall go up from there against Egypt And in the last 
extremi^, in great wrath He shall go forth to fight the kings of 
the north, and in his wrath He shall destroy and break the horn 
of . . Dupont-Sommer reads: “And, after this war, the furttofie 
will go up from there, ond the king of the Kittim shall enter into 
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Egypt. And, ia his tune, be shall go forth with great ^mth to fight 
against the kings of the north, and his wrath [shall try] to deslroy 
and cut off the hom of his enemies.” 

Giving, as always, an original twist to the text, Del Medico 
changes “go up** to “help," inserts “the Macedonian and" instead 
of “the king (or troops) of," supposes that the word t^n by 
others as the name “Kjttim" ia a noun meaning "legions," and so 
reads: “And after the war they shell help from there the Mace¬ 
donians and the legions in Egypt. But finally he shall go forth 
with great wrath to figlit against the kings of the north, and his 
wrath shell destroy and cut off the hom of the toicked." Those 
who help the enemy, Del Medico explains, ere the apostate Jews 
in Jerusalem, the legions in Egypt are those of the Ptolemies, and 
the one who goes forth in wrath is Judas Maccabeus. 

This long digression for an exercise in textual emendation and 
exegesis was occasioned by Rowley’s argument that the Kittim in 
Egypt must be the Ptolemies of the pre-Roman period. It will now 
be evident that this ia by no means an inevitable conclxision. 
Rowley adds that the mottoes on the banners of the sons of light 
recall the watchwords of the Maccabean warriors. This is true, 
and it may have the significance he attributes to it, but the Mac¬ 
cabean slogans might have infiuenced a writer of the Roman 
period as well Thus far the argument for identifying the Kittim 
with the Seleudds is not convincing. 

Rowley suggests also that the forty years of warfare contem¬ 
plated by the War scroll are the same as the forty years of dis- 
^s and conflict which the Damascus Document says will inter¬ 
vene between the death of the unique teacher and the Messianic 
age. At the end of these forty years, according to the Damascus 
Document, all the men of war will be annihilated (xx.i4f; DSS, 
P- 357 )- Tb® commenUry on Psalm 37 also refers to a period of 
forty years at the end of which all the wicked will perish- Put 
together, these references suggest a fairly fixed €q>ecUtion in 
the Qumran community. 

Rowley's inference is that the War scroll must have been writ¬ 
ten early in die period of forty years and therefore soon after the 
death of die teacher of righteousness, whom Rowley dates in the 
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ppe-Maccsbesn period. Further discussion of this argument must 
be deferred until we have reconsidered the identity and time of 
the teacher of righteousness. It shouH be observed here, however, 
that the forty years of the War scroll are not necessarily the same 
as the forty years of the Damascus Document. 

Further evidence of a sccond<entury ».c. dale for the War 
scroll is seen by Rowley in the campaigns of Judas Maccabeus 
against the Edomiles, the peoples east of the Jordan, and the 
Philistines (I Maccabees 5). These correspond to the first round 
of fighting in the War scroll, and so indicate that in the second 
century b.c. "the friends and allies of the sect," as Rowley puts it. 
"actually embarked on the program of which the author of the 
Battle Scroll dreamed " In the first century b.c. no such effort to 
carry out the plans of the War scroll is evident. Now it is true 
that the campaigns of Alexander Janneus and the other first* 
century b,c. Hasmonean rulers are irrelevant, because they were 
not friends or allies of the sect The scroll, however, does not 
necessarily refer to campaigns already completed or begun; in¬ 
deed, it cannot be assumed that the conquests contemplated were 
ever undertaken. 

Dupont-Sommer, as a matter of fact, finds in the first century 
B.c. a situation which seems to him to be exactly what the War 
scroll presupposes. Reading, as we have seen, "the king of the 
Kittim will enter into Egypt," be suggests that we have here a 
reminiscence of Julius Cae$ar*s expedition to Egypt in 46 b . c . 
On a subsequent expedition the "king cd the Eittim," that is the 
chief of the Romans, would enter Fsdestine and encounter there 
the sens of light, who would annihilate his power, according to 
the “scenario" of Daniel 11:40-45. Without necessarily accepting 
quite so precise an Interpretation, we may at least conclude that 
Rowley's arguments for a second-century b.c. date of the War 
scroll, and for the identification of the Kittim of Assyria with 
the Seleucids, are not sufficiently compelling to outweigh Yadin's 
evidence of a date in the Roman period. 

A new and important bit of evidence was disclosed by.Allegro's 
publication of a column of the Nahum Commentary. Here, instead 
of the vague references and cryptic designations of the Habakkuk 
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CornmenUry and other documents, we Kdve two pagan rolers 
mentioned by name, Antiochus and Demetrius. Both are Seieudd 
rulers, but unfortunately there were three named Demetrius and 
nine ^ed Antiocbus. ActuaJly, only the last four letters of the 
name Demetrius (. . . tros) are preserved, but there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that this is the name in question. Can we 
then identify the Antiochus and the Demetrius referred to? 

Antiochus is mentioned only as marking the beginning of a 
period of time- The commerjlalor refers to "the kings of Greece 
from Antiochus until the rise of the rulers of the Kittim." The 
words just preceding this are lost, hut, to judge from the con- 
text they probably said that there was no one to make the kings 
of Greece afraid during the period mentioned. Allegro believes 
that the reference is to Antiochus IV Epipltanes (175-164 »*«•)> 
the Seleucid king whose persecution of the Jews brought on the 
Maccabean revolt. No scholar seems to have questioned this iden¬ 
tification seriously, though Bowley remarks that Antiochus lU 
or Antiochus VTI might have been meant. 

Disagreement arises concerning the identity of Demetrius. The 
only direct clue is the sUtement that he ‘'sought to come to 
Jerusalem by the counsel of the seekers of smooth things-” '^e 
"seekers of smooth things” appear again a few lines later and fre¬ 
quently also, Allegro tells us, in other columns of the commentary 
which have not yet been published. In the Damascus Document 
(ii8; PSS, p. 350) the Jews who were led astray by the man 
of scorn” are said to have “sou^t smooth things." In the Thanks¬ 
giving Psalms (ii-3a; DS 3 , p. 4 w) "the congregation of those 
who seek smooth things” are apparently “die interpreters of UeT 
(or perhaps more accurately ‘babblers of lies"), from whom God 
has rescued the poet. The interpreters or babblers of lies who e«- 
change God’s law for “smooth things" are also mentioDed lat« 
(iv 10* DSS, p. 405). Brownlee’s acute suggestion that in the word 
for “siiiooth things,” haiaqot, the writers of these documents were 
playing on die word for the legal precepU of the Pharisees, 
hdWccrf, was mentioned in DSS (p. 250). Whatever connection 
there may be, if any, among all these passages, the se^s of 
smooth things were obviously Jews, perhaps Pharisees, who were 
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regarded as apostates and traitors by the Qumran community. 

Who, then, was the Demetrius who sought to come to Jerusalem 
by the counsel of such renegade Jews? Allegro supposes that he 
was Demetrius IK Eucerus, a contemporary of the Jewish priest- 
king Alexander Janneus. There is no record Co the effect that he 
ever tried to enter Jerusalem, but Josephus says that, at the re¬ 
quest of the Pharisees, Demetrius III came into Palestine, de¬ 
feated Alexander Janneus in battle near Shechem, and forced 
him to Eee for his life. Very soon, however, the defeated king re¬ 
gained the ascendancy, repelled the invader, and avenged himself 
on his enemies. According to Josephus, this was possible because 
many of the Pharisees deserted Demetrius after his victory and 
went over to Alexander Janneus. Allegro sees in the Nahum Com¬ 
mentary an explanation of this change of heart Demetrius had 
attempted to follow up his advantage by taking possession of 
Jerusalem, but this was more than the Pharisees bargained 
for. Caster supposes that Demetrius even tried to claim the throne 
of Judah for himself. 

If it were clear on other grounds that the Demetrius here men- 
tloned was Demetrius III, this might be accepted as a new fact 
of history. Bowley reminds us, however, that an attempt to get 
possession of Jerusalem by another Demetrius is on record. 
Demetrius 1 Soter (161.-150 s c.), at the instlgadon of the false 
high priest AJdmus, sent to Jerusalem his close friend Nicanor 
with orders to destroy the Jews (I Maccabees 7). Nicanor at¬ 
tempted to get Judas Maccabeus into his power by deceitful 
words of peace, but his treacherous designs were foiled, and he 
was defeated and killed in battle. The ^'seekers of smooth things,” 
Ro\dey contends, were the party of Aldnus, who collaborated 
with Demetrius and Nicanor. The members of the Quinias sect 
would have regarded them as traitors; in the time of Demetrius 
HI, however, ^ey would not have taken the part of Alexander 
Janneus, but would more probably have remained aloof from the 
struggle. 

To one who would like to see decisive evidence for one 
Demetrius or the other, it may seem unfortunate that Demetrius 
I is not said to have tried to enter Jerusalem himself, but only 
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to have sent Nicanor to get rid of the troublesome Jewish in¬ 
surgents, If he was the Demetrius referred to by the commeDtalor 
on Nahum, we must suppose that he “sought to come to Jeru¬ 
salem'* indirectly by sending Nicanor first to put down the opposi¬ 
tion and get control of the city- Rowley’s view, as be points out, 
has at least two advantages: the events referred to are all attested 
elsewhere, and they all took place within less than ten years. 

But what has all this to do with the Kittim? Rowley regards his 
identificalion of Antiochus and Demetrius as supporting his view 
that all these sources presuppose a situation in tlio second century 
B.c. and therefore favor the identification of the KJttim with the 
Seleucid kings of Syria rather than the Romans. Here, it seems to 
me, the Nahum Commentary quite clearly contravenes Rowley’s 
position by making a distinction between the Seleuclds and the 
Kittim- The time during which the kings of Greece, if my infer¬ 
ence from the context is correct, had none to make them afraid, 
is defined as reaching “from Antiochus to the rise of the rulers 
of the Kittim." The kings of Greece are unquestionably the 
Seleucids. Andochus was one of these. Since the rise of the rulers 
of the Kittim marks the end of the period which begins with 
Antiochus, the rulers of the Kittim cannot be the same as the kings 
of Greece. The rise of the rulers of the Kittim seems rather to 
mean the end of the kings of Greece; in other words, the Seleucid 
period gives way to the Roman period. To me this seems the most 
specific and unambiguous evidence we have as yet for the Identi¬ 
fication of the KitUm with the Romans. 


XVIII 


The Teacher oj Righteousness 
and His Contemporaries 


Tbo identification of the iCitUm does sot necessarily settle the 
question of the date to which the teacher of righteousness is to 
he assigned* or the historical persons with whom he and his con¬ 
temporaries are to be identified. Allegro remarks that even if we 
agree that the Kittim were the Komans, this does not preclude 
a pre-Roman date for the teacher of righteousness. The authors 
of the commentaries tried to find allusions to historical events and 
persons in the verses of Scripture they were expounding, but they 
did not assume that the successive references were given in 
chronological order or that there was necessarily any connection 
between one and another. 

Can we, then, come any closer than formerly to a satisfactory 
dating and identification of (he teacher of righteousness and the 
persons involved in his career? As I have already said, there is 
as yet no agreemest among scholars on these points. There has 
been a great deal of interesting speculation, however, and some 
new evidence has been found. The hypothesis of a plurality of 
meaning for the terms “teacher of righteousDess” and ''wicked 
priest” (D 5 S, p. i6af, 16$, i73f, xdii) still has its advocates. 
Caster considers it "pretty apparent** that the titk "teacher of 
righteousness’* does not indicate any specific historical individual 
but "denotes a continuing office,” "a kind of 'apostolic succes¬ 
sion/ ” "a series of inspired leaders.” The wicked priest may then 
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he any pri^t hostile to the community or its leader; Gaster does 
not even include this term in his list of the opponents of the 
brotherhood. 

Duncan Howlett objects that there are too many such designa* 
tions to be explained in this way. There are not only the teacher 
of righteousness and the wicked priest, but also the man of the 
lie, preacher of the lie, the man of scoffing, and now the lion 
of wrath. We can hardly regard each of these as designating a 
series of men. The Idea ^at tlxe commentaries, where these terms 
appear, had merely, as Caster puts it, *'a stock set of masks'' for 
“a stock set of characters" would be more appealing if there were 
not so many characters. 

Howlett remarks also that no such office as that of the teacher 
of righteousness is mentioned in the Manual of Discipline. If the 
"correct expositor" had a regular place in the community's or- 
ganifation, we might expect some reference to him in connection 
with the study and exposition of the law. If his position was less 
official and more charismatic, this objection would have less force; 
it is at best an argument from silence. The lack of any reference 
to the teacher of righteousness in the Manual of Discipbne and 
similar documents can be explained on the assumption of a suc¬ 
cession of leaders, but it can be more edsOy and plausibly ex¬ 
plained if the term refers to an individual leader at a particular 
time, either in the past or still in the future when these documents 
were composed. Cannignac holds that the teacher is cot men¬ 
tioned in the Manual, the War scroll, or the Thanksgiving Hymns 
because he wrote them; thfg too Is possible. 

As for the ''house of Absalom" in the Habakkuk Commectaiy 
(v.9; DSS, p. 367, op. pp. 147-49). heartily agree with 

Caster that this probably has nothing to do with a man named 
Absalom. If that had been his name, the commentator would have 
called him something else. As Caster says, the name is used as 
we might use the names of Attila. Machiavelli, Benedict Arnold, 
or Quisling. 'The mention of Antiocbus and Demetrius by came 
in the Nahum Commentary is unique in the Qumran documents 
published thus far. 

Most scholars who have dealt with the problem recently still 
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consider the teacher of righteousness en individual leader of the 
sect, perhaps its founder. Many still believe that he lived in the 
second century B.c., before the coming of the Romans. Rowley 
combines several lines of argument, historical and literary, to 
establish an early second-century date for the career of the 
teacher of righteousness and the founding of the sect The Damas¬ 
cus Document expected the Messianic age to come forty years 
after the death of the teacher of righteousness; therefore tlus work 
must have been written before the forty years were over. 

The mysterious book of Hagu or HagI, which seems to have 
been lost and forgotten later, is referred to in the Damascus 
Document. Elsewhere it is mentioned only in the Rule of the 
Congregation. Here the organization of the community has a 
militaiy character i^ulte lacing in the Manual of Discipline. The 
situation presupposed by the Rule of the Congregation is like that 
of the Hasidim, the devout, byal Jews in the days of the Mac¬ 
cabees. Since only the Damascus Document and the Rule of the 
Congregation mention the book of Hagu, Rowley infers that these 
two works were probably written in the same general period. 
One of them reflects the conditions of Maccabean times; the other 
was written less than forty years after the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness died. Therefore, Rowley infers, the teacher of righteousness 
must have lived in the Maccabean period. 

This argument would of course be simpler and stronger If the 
Damascus Document itself more clearly reflected the situation 
cd the Hasidim at the time of the Maccabean uprising. The date 
of the Damascus Document cannot be established by the mere 
fact that it mentions a book which is mentioned also In a docu¬ 
ment that may come from the time of the Maccabees. 

The book oi Hagu or Hagi is made the object of an interesting 
Une of study by Schonfield. Finding the name quite meaningless, 
and recalling the frequent use of cryptic and symbolic expressions, 
he resorts to an old Hebrew form of cipher, \^uch consists of 
using the first letter of the alphabet for the last, the second for 
the next to the last, and so oa The first letter is oleph and the 
last taxo; the second is beth and the next to last is shin. This type 
of cipher is dierefore called a!eph-Seu>-hsfh-shin, corresponding 
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to A-T-B'Sfa> and these are given voweb to make the word athash. 
An example of such an atbaeh cipher may be seen already in 
Jeremiah 25:26, where the ‘'king ci Sheshach” is mentioned. No 
such country as Sheshach is known, but by athaeh the ah stands 
for b and the ch stands for 1; thus we get hbl, i.e., Babel, the 
Hebrew fonn of the name Babylon. 

Applying this procedure to the Hebrew consonants of the name 
Hagu, hgto, Schonfield finds that they stand for frp^ i.e., paraph, 
the Hebrew word for '‘refine." The followers of the teacher of 
righteousness, he suggests, called him the “refine*^' (Hebrew 
$oreph or ms^areph), alluding to the prophecy of Malachi 3:1-3, 
which says of the coming "messenger of the covenant" that 'he 
will sit as a refiner and purifier of silver." That the community 
led by the teacher of ri^teousness would use a cryptic form of 
expression is made probable, Schonfield maintains, by the hn* 
portance attached to the sacred number 50 and its symbolic 
value in the Manual of Discipline (DSS, pp. a43f). This has no 
direct bearing, of course, on the date of the teacher of li^teous* 
ness, but Schonfield argues indirectly that the time just before the 
Maccabean revolt, when Antiochus Epiphanes was persecuting 
(he Jews, would be likely to piomote the use of cryptic forms of 
expression, and the Hasidim of that period would be "just the 
kind of people" to use sudi a cipher as athash. 

A further argument is drawn from the use of atbash in the 
book of Jeremiah. It occurs twice in chapter 25 and twice in 
chapter 51. In the Septuagint, chapters 46-51. immediately follow 
chapter 25. The section consisting of these chapters, Schonfield 
says, "has long been held by scholarly opinion" to be a product 
of the second century b.o. or thereabouts. It contains denuncda - 
tioos of the same hostile nations listed in Psalm 83 and Jubilees 
37; the same nations were fought by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macca^ 
bees 5), and they are to be fought by the sons of Ught in the first 
round of fighting of the War scroll. These chapters of Jeremiah, 
Schonfield suggests, may have been inserted in the book by dxe 
Hasidim of Maccabean times. The persecution by Antiocbua 
Epiphanes and his destruction of many copies of the sacred books 
must have compelled them to do a great deal of restoration, giv* 
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mg them at the same time a& opportunity to insert new sections 
dealing with their own times. As a matter of fact, “scholarly opin¬ 
ion’* is by no means so unanimous concerning the late origin of 
this section of the book as SchonBeld implies. 

Interesting and suggestive as all this Is, one must confess that 
Schonfield’s deductions from the lost book of Hagu are no more 
convincing than those of Rowley. This is only one strand, how¬ 
ever, in Rowley’s argument. The forty years between tlie death 
of the unique teacher and the Messianic age (If that is what the 
passage means^ see 0 SS> p. 194) are pictured in the Damascus 
Document as a time of trial and confiict. As we have seen, Rowley 
identifies this period with the forty years of warfare contemplated 
by the War scroll. Evidently the warfare had barely begun; hence 
the document must have been composed near the beginning of 
the forty years. According to the Damascus Document, the period 
began with the death of die teacher. The commentary on Psalm 
37 also speaks of the destruction of the wicked after forty years, 
and since the teacher of righteousness is mentioned in this com- 
mentary, the forty years are probably those following his death. 
Thus the War scroll appears to have been written soon after the 
death of the teacher of righteousness. Having already concluded 
chat it was written in the second century b.c., and that the iCittim 
0/ this scroll are the Seleucids, Rowley thus finds another line 
of evidence for dating the teaclier of righteousness in the time 
of the Seileudcls. If he is wrong in his identlficatioD of the Dttlm 
in the War saoll, and in dating the War scroll in this early 
period, the whole elaborate argument collapses. 

But Rowley has still another string to bis bow. He finds another 
argument in a study of the literary relations of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Li the Testaments of the Tv^ve Patriarchs and the book 
of Jubilees there are ideas similar to those of the scrolls. The Mes¬ 
sianic expectations of the Testaments, Rowley believes, were in¬ 
fluenced by the Qumran sect. In the first-century B.c Psalms of 
Solomon, however, no such influence is manifest In short, the 
scrolls are more closely related to the literature of the second cen¬ 
tury than they are to first-century compositions. Here again the 
argument is more suggestive than conclusive. Much depends on 
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the dating of the woiks with which the scroU$ are compared. That 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs come from the second 
century B.c. is by no means certain (see pp. lygf). 

Schonfield. who believes that the Habakkuh Commentary was 
written in the first century a.o. and reflects events of that time, 
admits that it can be interpreted as *'a dramatiaation in the historic 
present, with a topical twist, of events that bad happened long 
before." The wlched priest or the mao of the lie may represent 
the renegade hi^ priests Jason, Menelaus, and Alcirous of pre* 
Maccabean and Maccabean times (PSS, pp. t6ef). The exile and 
murder of the legitimate high priest Onias HI (DSS, p. 164) may 
be reflected In what Is said of the persecution of the teacher of 
righteousness by the wicked priest. Or it may be that the wicked 
priest was Alclmus, as many scholars have maintained, and the 
teacher of righteousness was his saintly unde Jose ben Joerer 
(PSS, pp- i68f). All this, however, seems to Schonfield a matter 
of history repeating itself. Elements from history and tradition, 
he feels, are repeated in present persons and events. 

Schonfield argues at some length that on the basis of certain 
honored figures of the past an ideal picture of a Suffering Just 
One had l^eo gradxially built up and associated with the hope 
of a coming Messianic figure. According to this view, we have 
neither a single historical person represented by tbe teacher of 
righteousness nor a succession of individuals $0 designated, but a 
traditional, ideal figure made up by the gradual accumulation of 
elements suggested in part by di^ereot historic individuals- 
Schonfield agrees with Caster's position, however, to this extent: 
the traditiODsd and fairly constant descTiption of tbe ideal figures 
may have been applied at different times, he says, to different 
persons who seemed to meet the requirements of the prophecies. 

Schonfield has, in fact, suggestions of his own concerning some 
of these identifications. One to which he devotes much specula¬ 
tion is a man called Asaph whom he supposes to have lived in tbe 
time of the Maccabees. In the Assumption of Moses, an apociy- 
phal work of the first century A.D., there is a story about a man 
called Taxo, who is said to be of the tribe of Levi. Scholars have 
speculated a great deal about the meaning of the strange name 
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and the Identity of the man who bore it- Sigmund Mowinckel, fw 
example, suggested that the name Taxo was from a Greek word 
meaning “orderer," and that it was a translation of the Hebrew 
word used in the Damascus Document for the lawgiver of the 
sect (tlie “sceptre" of Numbers 41:18} DSS, p. 355 ). 
pwlations of the law are to be foUowed until the (or a) teacher 
of righteousness arises at the end of days. He is also identified 
with the ^'star," of whom more will be said later. Mowinckel 
concludes that the Assumption of Moses was written by a member 
of the sect which produced the Damascus Covenant and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Schonfield’s approach is quite different. He assumes 
that the name is a transliteration instead of a translation of a 
Hebrew name. Using what would seem to be the Hebrew origi¬ 
nal Tacho or Tachu (i.e.. thw), he finds that by atbask this 
represents Asaph (). 

The name Asaph has many biblical and legendary associations. 
Lj I-U Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah there arc many refer¬ 
ences to a certain Asaph ben Berechiah, the head of one of the 
three families or guilds of LeviticsJ singers csubbahed by David 
(see especiaUy I Chronicles 6:39; 15s ^75 Chronicles 

29:30} Ezra 4:41; 3:10; Nehemiah 14:48). Jewish and Moslem 
legends make him a trusted counselor of Solomon, who knew the 
ineffable name of God and performed miracles by ita power. A 
late medical treatise, which traces the origin of medicine to Noah's 
son Shem, is sometimes ascribed to Asaph. This, Schoufield sug¬ 
gests, explains how the Hasidim and throu^ them the Essenes. 
as Josephus reports, possessed prophetic and medical writings 
supposed to have been handed down from the earliest ages. A late 
Syriac book of Shem refers to Asaph as a Hebrew writer and his¬ 
torian who explained the signs of the zodiac, naming them after 
the twelve sons of Jacob. Schoufield conjectures further that the 
reference to Asaph as a seer in U Chronicles 49:30 may have been 
inserted by the Hasidim as an allusion to a person whom they 
knew by the name of Asaph. 

The Asaph or Taxo of the Assumption of Mosee, Schoufield be¬ 
lieves, was the teacher of righteousness. Interpreting the name 
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Asaph as "ga^erer* or ‘collector* Schonfield suggests tb&t It 
may have been gives to the teacher of righteousness because be 
ga^ered together the bools scattered by the Maccabean war. 
In U Maccabees 2:14 this achievement is attributed to Judas 
Maccabeus himself, but, says Schonfeld, be must have delegated 
the actual work to somebody. This might explain the extraor- 
dinaiy literary activi^ of the teacher s followers. 

In the book of Fsal^ the titles of Psalms 50 and 73*^ ascribe 
them to Asaph. No doubt these formed a collection used by the 
‘sons of Asaph." SchonBeld remarks that Psalms 74 and 83 of ^ 
group have been dated by some scholars In the Maccabean period, 
and he doubts that any of them are much older. This leads to the 
suggestion that the ^d of the sons of Asaph may have been 
clo»ly associated with the Hasidim, whose spirit these Psalms 
reflect The teacher of righteousness himself is thou^t by many 
to have been a psalmist and to have composed the Thanksgiving 
Psalms (see pp. 324^7). It may be recalled, however, that the 
Qumran manuscripts of the Old Testament book of Psalms do not 
favor the theory, now generally abandoned in any case, that any 
of the Psalms were composed as late as the Maccabean period. 

To one reader, at least, these elaborate arguments for (he 
existence of ‘the original tesu^er of righteousness" in the time 
of the Maccabees make fasdnating reading and elicit admiration 
for the wide learning and subtle reasoning they exhibit, but diey 
fan considerably short of producing convictloii. They Impress 
one as a play of academic Imagination, touching reality here and 
(here but tho glandng off into free and airy fancy. 

The work of the teacher of ri^teousness and his connection 
with the history of his time are placed by other scholars at various 
points in the Maccabean or Hasmonean period. Oesterreieher, 
like Rowley and others, connects die origins of the Qumran sect 
with the Hasidim of Maccabean times. When the victorious Mac* 
cabees went on from the achievement of religious liber^ to the 
struggle for political independence and power, die Hasidim with* 
drew their support. The Maccabean leader and high priest was 
now Jonathan, brodier and successor <£ Judas Maccabeus. Against 
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him was arrayed a Uttle group of devout priests, the "sons of 
Zadok, keepers of the covenant," with the teacher of righteousness 

at theii head. . 

Milik holdi that Jonathan was the wicked pne$t. Only m mm 
do we find combined aU the cbaxacteristics pictured in Hal^- 
kuk Commentary. He was a warrior and a builder. When he 
took office," or, more literacy, “begun to role in Israel, as the 
Commenury says (viii.gf; VSS, p- 368), that is, after he assumed 
the high priesthood in 152 b^:., he abandoned his previous policy 
of independence and isolation. The faitldul among the Jews, 
pecially a group of priests, resisted him. In 143 he was betrayed 
Ld the following year he was pul to death. Milik notes tlut 
Vermk has suggested Jonathan as the wicked priest but ma^ 
his successor Simon share the dubious honor with him. to the 
Testtmonia there is a reference to two “instruments of violent 
whom Milik identifies as Jonathan and Simon, but he the 

idea that both are meant by the wicked priest of the Habakkuk 
Commentary. Cross holds that the wicked priest was Simon. 

H. J. Schoeps also sees the origin of the Qumran sect in a move¬ 
ment of protest against the Hasmonean union of kingdom and 
priesthood. Not only did Jonathan assume the higli priesthood; 
in 141 B.C. his successor Simon was acclaimed as “leader and hi^ 
priest forever, untU a faithful prophet should arise,** and as “cap¬ 
tain over diem'* to be obeyed by aU and wear purple and gold 
(I Maccabees 14:41-47). WI Maccabees and Josephus fail to 
infona us, Schoeps says, that there was any strong opposition to 
these proceedings; we biow from apocryphal teirts of the pcnod 
that there was, and the Dead Sea Scrolls have now given us the 

literature of the opposition party. 

Only a descendant of Zadok, to follow further Schoeps’ presen¬ 
tation, could legitimately be high priest The last member of diis 
line to hold the office had been Onias HI. who had been eril^ 
and then murdered in i 75 -i 74 (^^S, pp. 162-64)- Fanuly 

rivalries and jealousy may have played some part in the opposition 
to the Hasmonean rulers, but the Hasidim and the devout priests 
were also sincerely shocked at the assumption of the highest re¬ 
ligious office by warriors. They had no ot^ectiona to war in prin- 
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ciple, but the violation of ritual purity and consequent desecration 
of the temple were for thorn intolerable. 

Their resistance reached the boiling point, Schoeps continues, 
when a Hasmooean took the the title of king. Whether this was 
first done by John Hyrcanus (135-104 b.c.), Ariatobulus I (104- 
103), or Aiejcander Janneus (103-76) is not certain, but the evi¬ 
dence of their coins favors Alexander Janneus. Jewish tradition 
kept strictly apart the political and priestly offices represented 
by Moses and Aaron. Since the return from the Babylonian ezile, 
however, the hope of a Messiah who would be both priest and 
king had arisen. By uniting the offices in himself, therefore, the 
Hasmoneao ruler in effect claimed Messianic status. While tiie 
Quznian secretariass did not expect a single Messiali who would 
^ both priest and king (see pp. 298-31.1), they would undoubt¬ 
edly see in Alexander Janneus an anti-Christ rather than a 
Messiah. 

The Habakkuk Commentaiy indicates that the wicked priest 
drove the teacher of righteousness and his followers Into exile. 
Josephus tells us of the flight of eight thousand Pharisees from 
the persecution and massacres of Alexander Janneus (P$$» p. 
200). like otliers before bim, Schoeps believes that the same 
series of events is reflected in both cases. The persecution ended 
at the death of the king, but the fugitive “sons of Zadok,” instead 
of returning to Jerusalem, settled at Ain Fesbkha and Khirbet 
Qujnian. 

New grist for the mills of all who could use it was provided by 
Allegro’s publication of a column from the Nahum Commentary. 
Along with its mention of Antiochus and Demetrius, which we 
have discussed in connection with the Kittlm (p. 201), this text 
speaks of a wicked ruler called “the Hon of wrath" or “wrathful 
lion,” who Is accused of hanging men ahve, an enormity never 
before perpetrated in Israel Ihe lion of wrath is mentioned also 
in a tiny fragment of a commentary on Hosea. The immediate 
cont^ is lost, but the next line speaks of “the last priest, who put 
forth his hand to smite Ephraim.” Allegro notes the apparent play 
on the Hebrew words for “wrath" (horon) and “last" (obofon). 
Assumlng that the smiting of Ephraim is (0 be connected with 
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the final war against the sons of ddrbiess» Allegro finds significant 
the association of the last priest and the lion of wrath. This, he 
thinJs “might tell us something about the identity of the priestly 
leader of the sons of light* Just what it might teU us we are 
unfortunately left to guess. 

The statement that the lion of wrath hanged men alive is taken 
by Allegro to refer to crucifixion, He mentions the fact that in 
Esther 759 (English verse 10) the Septuaglot renders the same 
Hebrew verb that is used here by the Greek verb meaning 
“crucify.*' It is of some interest to note that in Esther 9:13! the 
tea sons of Haman are hanged, allhou^ they were already 
la verse 10. Here the verb "crucify* is not used in the 
Septuaginti as a matter of fact 7:10, immediately following the 
use of “cruci^* la verse 9, says in the Septuagiat that they 
“hanged" Haman, riiough the same Hebrew verb la used la both 
verses. Allegro points out that a form of the verb which means 
“crucify" is used by Josephus not only in that sense but also with 
reference to hanging up the body of a criminal for public erposuie 
after his execution, This explains the specific statement that the 
Ikm of wrath hanged men alive. 

Josephus reports, as we have noted, that Alexander Janneus, on 
regaining his throne after being defeated by Demetrius HI, cruci¬ 
fied eight hundred of the Pharisees who had opposed him. It was 
then that eight thousand others fled from the country- Allegro sees 
a reference to this in what is said of the llc« of wrath. 

Rowley agrees that hanging alive probably means crudflxion, 
but he maintains that the reference is mpr© probably to Antlochus 
Ep^hanes, who punished parents whose children were dreum- 
by crucifying them with the bodies of their children hung 
at their necks. The people crucified at this time would be faithful 
Jews, including quite possibly members erf the sect of the scrolls. 
The Pharisees '^ho had rebelled against Alexander Janneus would 
have no connection with the sect In the time of Antiochua the 
lion of wrath might be the false priest Aldmus, or Antiodius him¬ 
self, or the royal agent who conducted the persecutioiis. Sdion- 
field suggests that the lion mi^t be Demetrius 1 , in v^se reign 
Aldmus was high priest. 
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The statement that hanging men alive had not been done be^ 
fore in Israel could refer to Alexander Janaeus> Rowley observes, 
only if it means that this bad not been done before by an Israelite. 
By supplying a different form of the verb “to do** Rowley ob- 
tains &e meaning, '‘Such a thing had never taken place in Israel 
before.” One must agree that the fonn proposed by Rowley is 
grammatically preferable to the one given by Allegro, but the 
differecce (s only one of tense. In either case '‘done in Israer 
means “done among the people of Israel,” whether done by them 
or to them. If the latter meaning is intended, then Alexander 
Janneus is, as Rowley claims, excluded, for Antiochua Epiphones, 
as we have }ust seen, had previously inflicted the same cruel 
death on Jews who were loyal to the traditions of theix fathers. 

If Alexander Janneus was the lion of wrath, he was also prob> 
ably the wicked priest who persecuted the teacher of righteous* 
ness- The conflict between the teacher of righ t eousness and Ae 
wicked priest is apparently referred to in a fragment of the com* 
mentary on Psalm Unfortunately the text is in bad condition: 
only the last letter of the word for “priest” is preserved, and die 
reference to the teacher of righteousness has to be conjectured 
to fill a gap in the nest line. The infinitive “to kill him” foUows, 
and Allegro supposes that the text originally read, *nus means 
the wick^ priest who sent to the teacher of righteousness to loll 
him.” There is a tantalizing mention of “the law which he sent 
him” (who sent to whom?); then the text continues, with gaps 
which can be filled In fairly confidently by die aid of the verse 
being expounded: “Cod will not leave him in his liand, and will 
not condemn when he is brought to trial He will render to 
the wicked his requital delivering him into the hand of die 
tyrants of the nations, to do to him”—and here the fragment ends. 
Presumably it is the teacher of righteousness who will not be 
abandoned to the wicked priest or condemned, but it is the wicked 
priest who is to be delivered to the tyrants of the nations. Such 
ambiguity in the use of pronouns is common in Hebrew. 

The shift to the future tense—it can hardly be intended in any 
other way— 4 s puzzling. Could the conflict have been still going 
on when the commentary was written? Allegro considers it pos* 
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iibl« that the reference is to the lest judgment, and in support 
of this inteipretation dtes an earlier part of the same commentary 
which speaks of a coming time of trial, when the wicked of 
Ephraim and Manasseh will try to lay hands on the priest (i.e., 
tJ»e teacher of righteousness?) "and the men of his counsel" The 
tert continues, "God will redeem them from their hand, and 
afterward they shall be delivered into the hand of the tyrants of 
the nations for Judgment." 

With these texts Allegro compares also a comment on Psalm 
a s-3 in die Florflegium, where “the last days" are equated with 
“the coming time of trial" A “season of afBiction” menUoned 
near the beginning of the commentary on Psalm 37 ^ 

Allegro suggests, the “time of trial" referred to in the other pas¬ 
sages. In the light of all these references, it seems that the con¬ 
flict is stffl unibished. Either the protagonists are still living, or 
a future resurrection and jud^nent are contemplated. Alle^o 
considers the latter alternative more probable. We must deal with 
this question later in connection with the sect's beliefs concern¬ 
ing the future life. 

All this seems to Allegro to support his view that the wicked 
priest was Alexander Janneus. He suggests that the teacher of 
righteousness bad probably insHgated the pelting of Alexander 
with citrons at die Feast of Tabernacles. It was at the time of the 
frightful massacre which followed Ods Incident, Allegro believes, 
that the teacher of righteousness gathered a group of faithful 
prieets about him and withdrew to Qumraa. Schoeps accepts the 
identification of the lion of wrath with Alexander Janneus and 
agrees that he is also the wC^ed priest of the PCabakkuk Com¬ 
mentary and the commentary on Psalm 37. It can hardly be 
doubted any longer, he feels, that the Dead Sea Scrolls really 
refer to Alexander Janneus. 

Not all scholars are so easily convinced that the teacher of 
ri^teousness or his followers were involved with the Pharisees 
in the rebellion against Alexander Janneus. Still less are th^ con¬ 
vinced that the teacher was one (rf the eight hundred who were 
emcified. 'This is a major item in Allegro’s reconstruction of die 
history of the sect, and he has dramatized it in a way that at 
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Iea$t received a great deal of publicity. In bis BBC broadcast of 
January 23, 1956» he said, acwdlng to press reports, that Alex¬ 
ander Janneus bad probably given the teacher of righteousness 
into the hands of Gentile mercenaries to be crucified; the dis¬ 
ciples “took down the broken body of their Master" and "rever¬ 
ently buried" him, then settled down “to await his glorious re¬ 
turn as Messiah of Cod." Allegro’s colleagues on the intemationa] 
team at Jerusalem immediately published a statement declaring 
that they found none of these things in the texts. Allegro promptly 
admitted that his reconstruction of the story was a matter of in¬ 
ference rather than evidence. In his book, which appeared later 
in the same year, the sensational form of statement waa aban¬ 
doned, but the conjecture that the teacher of righteousness was 
one of those crucified by Alexander Janneus was repeated- 

Whether the followers of the teaser of ri^teousness believed 
that he was in any sense the (or a) Messiah we shall have to in¬ 
quire later. That he was cruci6ed is neither stated nor suggested 
by any of the texts published hitherto. On the assumption that 
crudfWon is meant by the hanging alive of the Nahum Com¬ 
mentary, it is strange, as Rowley remarks, that nothing should 
be said to indicate that the teacher of righteousness was cruci¬ 
fied. He may have been, as many thousands were before him and 
after him. Not the sli^test bint of this, however, is given any¬ 
where. The only clear references to his death, as has often been 
pointed out, are still the two passages in Manuscript B of the 
Damascus Document which mention "(he gathering In of the 
unique teacher" (xix.35-xr.i and xx.14; DSS, pp. 3S6f). This ex¬ 
pression might very well, though not necessariy, indicate a nat¬ 
ural death. Only on the assumption that the teacher of ri^teous- 
ness lived in the time of Alexander Janneus and was one of those 
who actually opposed him is it possible to infer with any ptausibil- 
ity that he was one of those whom the cruel priest-king crucified. 
The passage quoted from the commentary on Psalm 37 (p. 215) 
suggests that the teacher was delivered from his persecutor. 

A reference to the time of Alexander Janneus and his successors 
is found by Schonfield in "the first saints" of the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment (iv.^, DSS, p. 352). (The expression "first saints" is secured 
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by emending an obviously corrupt passage in the Hebrew text, 
-^hlch makes no sense as U stands. With some possible varUtion, 
however, the reconstruction is fairly certain.) Schonfleld identi¬ 
fies these first saints with the repentant remnant mentioned at 
the beginning of the document, for whom God “raised up a 
teacher of rightecusness“ (see p. 341). They were induded, ac¬ 
cording to Schonfleld, among those called in rabbinical literature 
the first Hasidim. On the basis, presumably, of the 39O years dis¬ 
cussed earlier (p. 191), Schonfleld says that their rise U dated 
about 196-176 B.c. All who come after them, the text eontlnuas, 
must live for an unspecified period accordtog to the covenant 
and the explanation of the laws given to their forefathers. During 
this time "Belial will be let loose In Israel" At the end of the period 
they shall no more join thenselves to the house of Judah." Schon- 
field sees here a prediction that during the time of the Maccabeao 
priesthood's decadence, from Alexander Janneus on, the cove¬ 
nant party will become established as a separate community. 

Any effort to correlate the allusions in the Damascus Document 
with those of the Habakkuk Commentary is prooounc^ futde 
by Fritscb. The terms "teacher of righteousness" and “wicked 
priest" in these two compositions, he thinks, may designate re¬ 
spectively the true and the false pries^iood of the temple at any 
time from the Maccabean uprising to the end of the Hasmonean 
priesthood. Essentially the same struggle against the corrupt 
priesthood is reflected in both documents, but different phases of 
the struggle are contemplated. 

Mllik is inclined to feel that two different movraeots, which 
arose at die same timA and had the same ba^ground, are repre¬ 
sented, That they had close contacts, however, is shown, he points 
out, by the fragments of the Damascus Document found in die 
Qumrau caves. It is radier hard to believe, in view of this evi¬ 
dence, that there were ever really two distinct groups, thou^ 
diere may well have been a number of different settlements with 
no absolute uniformity of ideas or practices. 
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The exact relationship of the “Damascus" and Qumran com¬ 
munities is still uncertain and obscure. Much depends upon the 
interpretation given to the passages in the Damascus Document 
whidi have given it this name. These passages speak of an emigra¬ 
tion to “the land of Damascus" under the leadership of one who 
is called “the star" (vi.5; vU.18; DSS, pp. 353 . 355 )* '^lere are 
also two references to “those who entered the new covenant In 
the land of Damascus” (vi.rpi viii.aij DSS, pp. 354. S 5 ^)- 
view of Isaac Bahinowitz that these passages have nothing to do 
with a migration of tiie sect but refer to the dispersed moles of 
Israel in Assyria and Babylonia (DSS, pp. zoif) has had a mixed 
reception- It has been accepted by some recent writers on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, including Gftrtncr and Howlett- 

Others. such as Schonfleld, Fritscb, and Milik, still believe tiiat 
there was a migration to the land of Damascus, though they differ 
as to the time when it occurred. A very important oontrlbutmn 
to the solution of this problem was made by Robert North in an 
article which appeared after my DSS had gone to press. North 
showed tiiat the expression “land of Damascus" might very well 
mean ^ Nabatean kingdom, to which Damascus bckasged dur¬ 
ing mu^ of the time with which we are concerned. The ter¬ 
ritory held by the Nabateans sometimes extended to the weStof the 
Jordan River and included die area of the Wady Qumran- It is 
therefore entirely possible that the migration actually took plae^ 
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but tb&t it wai simply tbc withdrawal to the Wady Qumrao and 

the establishment of the community there. 

In that case, it might also be connected with the flight of eight 
thousand Pharisees under Alexander Janneus. since the coins 
found at Khirbet Qumran show that Ae settlement was estab¬ 
lished at about that time. As pointed out in DSS (pp. 200, * 77 ®)» 
however, we cannot consider the teaclier of righteousness and his 
followers Pharisees. Perhaps, if North's thesis is to be accepted, 
we may say that the persecution and flight were not limited to 
Pharisees but included other opponents of Alexander Janneus. 
The flight, for that matter, need not be connected with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Qumran community- HoMett suggests that many 
of the Pharisees who fled from Alexander Janneus may have 
joined the Qumran community. 

Caster regards tlie community's migration to the land of 
Damascus and sojourn there as a symbolic way of representing 
'‘its sojourn in the forbidding desert," which was considered a 
dramatic fulfillment of Amos 5:27. In other words, the migration 
meant simply the sect’s "voluntary withdrawal from the norma¬ 
tive forms Jewish life/’ This, in effect, amounts to the same 
thing as North's couclusion, the difference being that North re¬ 
gards the expression "land of Damascus” as geographically Justi¬ 
fied, whereas Caster takes it as purely figurative. The truth of the 
matter may very well lie in a combination of North’s and Caster's 
views, Th»e must surety have been something to suggest the 
connection between Amos's prophecy of exile beyond Damasais 
and the community's life in the desert of Judah. 

Those who take "the land of Damascus” more literally, or in a 
narrower geographical sense, differ in their understanding of the 
reUUoa between the migrating group and the Qumran com¬ 
munity. Milik, as we have seen, thinks of two separate though 
related groups, and this view has been held by others (see, e.g., 
DSS. p. 19a). MiliVs view of the migration, however, is not quite 
clear: he speaks of an exodus "in the region of Damascus and to 
Qumran,” meaning apparently that the two groups withdrew at 
same time to the land of Damascus and to Qumran respeo- 
tivdy. Some scholars, however, connect the withdrawal to the 
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laod of Damascus with the abandonment of the Qumran settle- 
ment, either in 31 a-c. or in 68 a.d,, though the Utter alterna¬ 
tive is excluded by the presence of portions of the Damascus 
Document In the Qumran caves (DSS, p. 201). 

The Manual of Discipline speaks of “going to the wilderness 
to prepare there the way of the Lord’' by "study of the law," 
and of “clearing the way to the wilderness* (vlii,i3-i6; ix.ao; DSS, 
pp> 382, 384). Schonfield takes these to be references to the same 
withdrawal from Judah mentioned by the Damascus Document. 
He cites also tlie instructions given in the Assumptiun of Moses 
for preserving sacred writings (andf) and the reference at the 
end of the book of Enoch to books given to the righteous that 
they may learn the ways of righteousness and be rewarded 
(104:Ilf). AU these, he feels, have a bearing on the movement 
to Qumran to copy and preserve sacred writings. 

The nature of the migration, if there was one, is of course 
bound up with the time when it took place. Schonfield believes 
that the migration can be connected with a situation of which 
Josephus tells us, and can accordingly be dated almost exactly. 
After the death of Judas Maccabeus, Josephus says, the trans¬ 
gressors of the law prevailed In Judea, which was afflicted also 
by a famine. Driven both by want and by their wicked enemies, 
many at this time forsook their native land and sought refuge 
with the Macedonians, that is, in the Seleucid kingdom of Syria, 
the capital of which was Damascus. Judas died in battle in 160 
B.c.; the flight therefore occurred in 160 or 159. The same genera! 
period is inferred from a passage in the Damascus Document 
which seems to place the emigration during a period of wicked¬ 
ness and judgment, when faithless Israel is punished by “the 
head of the kings of Greece, who comes to take vengeance upon 
them* (viiLii; DSS, p. 356). This and a similar passage in the 
Assumption of Moses (8:1) point clearly, says Schonfield, to the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.). 

In a special study devoted to “the head of the kings of Greece* 
Dupont-Sommer argues with considerable cogency that this es- 
pression cannot refer to Antiochus Epiphanes. The Damascus 
Document says that in the time of the visitation in question the 
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devout Tevre wUl be spared, and the chastisement will m ^ 
rebellious and disobedient (vli.4i-viU.3; DSS, p. 355 /' 
Antiochus Epiphanes it was the righteous who suffered and the 
wlcVed who escaped. Antiochus, moreover, could not be caUed 
-the chief of the kings of Yawan,- as Dupont-Sommer translate 
the expression, because in Ms time the kings of Yawan would 
include the kings of Macedonia, Egypt, Pergamon. Bythinia, 
Pontus, and all the other HeUenlsUc monarchies, none of whom 
would acknowledge Antiochus as their chief. A Jewish writer 
would not so exaggerate the power of the hated persecutor, but 
would more naturally caU him, as the book of Daniel does, a 
contemptible person" (n:ai). We shall see in a moment how 
Dupont-Sommer himself Interprets “the chief of the kings of 
Yawan.'’ 

'Diaories which place the migration to the land of Damascus m 
the time of the Maccabees or Hasmoneans have been discussed 
in the foregoing pages and in DSS (pp. 199 ^)* Rowley puU the 
emigration to Damascus in the time of Jonathan (160-144 ».c.) 
or Simon (144-135 Milik dates it in the high priesthood-of 
Jonathanj Vermfes at the accession of Simon. If the persecution 
and exile of the teacher of righteousness are to be connected 
with the migraiion of the group, the identification of the wicked 
priest will determine the date of the migration. So Milik, we have 
seen, makes Jonathan the wicked priest and dates the migration 
both to the region of Damascus and to Qumran after Jonathans 
assumption of die high priesthood (15a bx. ). 

John Hyrcanus Ci 35 -it >4 whose assumption of both 
priestly and royal office was resisted by the Pharisees, has been 
oonadered the wicked priest, or one of several wicked priests, es¬ 
pecially by those who believe that the devout and revered Pharisee 
Beezix was the teacher of righteousness (DSS, p- lyaf)- Aris- 
tobulus r (104-103 »x.) has been seriously considered in con- 
nectioD with some of the statements about the wicked priest 
Ux the Hahakkuk Commentary (DSS, p. 174). The various theories 
cminected with Alexander Janneus (103-76 ex.) require no 
further discussion at this point The last two Hasmonean brothers, 
Hyrcanus 11 and Aristobulus II, have both been associated with 
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the Bgure of the wicked priest by Dupont-Sommer, though he was 
more inciined Uter to regard Hyreanus II abne as the wicked 
priest (DSS.pp-iyM*)- 

Thus we come down to the hegiimiog of the Roman period, 
marked by Pompey’s annexation of Palestine in 63 b.c. This was 
the event, It will be remembered, which Dupont-Sommer sees 
reflected in the most debated passage of the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary {xi.4-8; DSS. p. 370. ep- PP- ^ 7 . 
this volume, p, MS)- Confirmation of the cruo.al importance of 
Pompey’s conquest is seen by Dupont-Sommer m the Da^cw 
Covraanfs reference to "the head of the kings of Greece Find- 
in? that the allusion does not fit Aatiochus Epiphanes (see p. 
aai) Dupont-Sommer proceeds to argue that it fils P^pey ad¬ 
mirably. The expression "chief of the kings of do« ^t 

imply that the person so designated was himself a king, but that 
all the rulers of the HellenisUe kingdoms were subject to him. 
The eulogy of the Romans in I Maccabees 8:1-16 
fact that the Romans, none of whom “ever put on a diadem 
(verse 14). bave conquered the kings. The impeHum ^e;^ 
upon Pompey by the Senate made him master of ‘I'® The 
Roman authors glorify his perso^ 1 °”^" 
queied kings. None could more fitly be called the chief of the 

^eT^ifinnation of his thesis. Dupont-Som^r dtes t^ 
references to Pompey's occupation of Jerusdem in the ^ 

Solomon, especially the second, eighth, and sevemle^th. ^the 
Ust menUonrfTe poet complains that the sum^ ^ 

»nd thrust us out" (v.6); the faithful, he say^ fled fr^ the wicked 

and Vandered in deserts to save their Uves from harm (v.ig). 

Thus in contrast to what happened -under Antiochus EpiphanM, 
the righteous and byal Jews were now saved by reaping to the 
desertWs SigH not one under Antiochus Epiphanes or Aief- 
ander Janoeus. is the migration to the land of Damas^ « 
Duponi-Sommer sees it By withdrawing from ‘E® 
dev^ Jevrs were delivered from the horrors Hi*' 
unfaithful compatriob, as depictixd in other passage of the ^ 
cf Solomon (l 3 :af; i 5 ' 8 -w)- Tt® Tcferences to Pompey in the 
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PsaJms of Solomon are onmislalcable, Jhougb he is nowh^e 
namedi so a]so, Dupont-Sommer avers, are the allusions in Uie 
Damascus Document, Both the Damascus Document and the 
HabakVuk Commentary, according to this view, were written dur¬ 
ing the period of exUe in the land of Damascus. 

Since the Damascus Document twice mentions the death of 
the teacher of righteousness, most scholars, Including Dupom- 
Sommer, believe that the teacher was already dead before the 
emigration to the land of Damascus took place, and the star 
who led the group in this movement was his successor. Not all, 
however, accept this conclusion. Some believe that the teacher 
may have been himself the leader of the migration, or even that 
he may have been himself the “star.' These questions will he con¬ 
sidered in connection with the Messianic ideas of the Qumran 
community (pp. 3 * 9 - 40 - AH that needs to be said here Is that 
the banishment of the teacher by the wicked priest may have 
no connection at all with the migration to the land of Damascus. 
If the latter is identified with the withdrawal to the Wady 
Qumran, this may have been the result of the persecution by the 
wicked priest. Several scholars, however, interpret the Habakkuk 
Commentary in the sense that the wicked priest attacked the 
teacher rf ri^teousness at Qumran some time after the esubllsb- 
ment of the community. 

According to Dupont-Sommer, “the last priests of Jerusalem,- 
whose wealth the Habakkuk Commentary says will be delivered 
to the Kittim, were Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus 11 , the sons of 
Alexander Janneus and Alexandra- They were the last members 
of the Hasmonean dynasty to hold office. In the original form of 
Dopont-Sommer's theory, both brothers were also believed to 
be represented by the figure of the wicked priest; later, on the 
understanding that the career of the teacher of righteousness 
came to an end before B3 b.c,, Dupont-Sommer modified his 
ihewy to the extent of recogniaing Hyrcanus alone as the wicked 
priest. At Ae second World Congress of Jewish Studies in Israel 
in the summer of 1957, Dupont-Sommer announced that a study 
of texts not yet published had confirmed his identification of Ae 
wicked priest as Hyrcanus 11 . It was Aiistobulos II, however, 
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who presumably had the teacher of righteousness put to death 
not long before the capture Jerusalem by the Romans, The 
much debated -appearance* mysteriously menUoned by the 
Habakkuk Commentary was therefore a post-mortem manife^- 
tion of the teacher of righteousness as a divine being at the time 
when Pompey captured Jerusalem in $3 ac- (OSS, pp. 156, 
179-82) • 

Dupont-Sommer’s dating of the event* and the documents Is 
rejected by Schonfield on the ground that the Uterature of thrt 
period contains no references to such a person as tire teache^ 
righteousness in the time of Aristobulus II and Hyreanus II. The 
thW of Goosens that the teacher of righteousness was the saintly 

Onias who was stoned to death In 65 B.C. (DSS.p. i 8 o)oay^ 

recalled; it lias not, however, won many adherents. Schonfield 
submits that if the teachra of righteousness had lived at this 
time and if his foDowers had been a group of the Essenes, he 
would not have been unmenUoned in the Uterature of hU time. 

The of righteousness of *e Damascus Document, who 

Is dated by Schonfield at about 176 b.c., was not the Mewis^ 
he says, but the traditions about him may have influenced the 
conception of a coming teacher of righteousness who would be 
thought of in Messianic terms. For such an eicpected Messianic 
of righteousness there wouU be -many likely candidates 
in the first century a-D. It is this coming teacher of righteous¬ 
ness Schonfield believes, who is die hero of the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary (see pp. 33 i-^). Schonfield has two teacher of 
riAteousness, one earlier than Dupont-Sommers and one later. 

Sdwnfield finds three periods of the community's history re¬ 
flected in the Damascus Document The priests, die Levites, and 
die sons of Zadok of Ezekiel 44:15 are taken by die Damascus 
Document as three diierent groups and identified as Movra: 
-The priests are the captivity of Israel who went forth from the 
land <rf Judah, and the Levites are those who joined them; and 
the sons of Zadok are die dect of Israel, those called by nam^ 
who will arise at die end of days” {iv.a-4; DSS, p. 35*). Eati 
of these, as Schonfield Interprets die passage, represents a period 
in the history of the sect. The first is nahitafiy connected with 
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the migration to the land of Damascus in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which was the time of the first teacher of righteous¬ 
ness. The “Levitesdescribed as “those who foined them," stand 
for a second period in which the accession of new members en¬ 
larged the community- This, Schoafleld believes, was the time 
of Hasmonean decadence and the Roman conquest. The third 
period, that of “the elect of Israel ... at the end of days," is the 
one in which the Damascus Document and the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary were written, The group was now back In Palestine, with 
its headquarters at Qumran, This period began near the end of 
the last century before Christ and lasted until the destruction of 
the Qumran community, 

With this theory is associated an analysis of die Damascus 
Document and a view of the stages of its composition, but these 
need not be discussed here. More to the point for our present 
purpose is die fact that Schonfield takes little account of the oc¬ 
cupational history of Khirbet Qumran as revealed by the excava¬ 
tions. He notes ^e tenninal dates set by the excavators, and es¬ 
pecially the time of great activity in the first century a,d„ hut 
be argues that the destruction of the settlement may have been 
as late as 72 a.d,, and the sect may have reoccupied the site not 
much later. He ignores entirely the gap of about thirty years in 
the occupation 31 b.c. to about the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

These three or four decades when the rite lay deserted are used 
by Fritscb as the basis of a quite different theory. Where others, 
e$ we have seen, connect the migration to the land of Damascus 
with the establishment of the Qumran community, Fritsch sug¬ 
gests thftf the abandonment of the setdement early in the rdgn 
eff Herod die Great is to be equated with the migratioe to 
Damascus. The reoccupation, a^arently not long after the end 
of Herod’s reign, marks, then, the return of the group to Palestine. 

ELerod, Fritsch says, would not have much sympad^ with die 
moral principles or die Messianic ideas of the Essenes, with whom 
Fritsch identifies the Qumran oxnmunity. He probably consid¬ 
ered diem not only fanatical but politically dangerous. He diere- 
fore compelled the group to leave his domain. His death made 
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possible their return and the resumption of their community 
life. 

It will be recalled that the end of the first period seems to have 
been connected in some way with an earthqualce. The fact that a 
very severe earthquake in 31 b.c. is recorded enables the archeolo 
gists to give this exact date for (he abandonment of the site. 
Fritsch dates the abandonment '‘at or before" the earthquake, and 
feels that the earthquake would explain the desertion of the site 
for a generation. Bruce, who agrees that the group may have gone 
to Damascus during Herod’s reign, suggests that the earthquake 
occurred during their absence. Howlett also regards the hypoth¬ 
esis of Fritsch as probable, though he remarks also that the mi¬ 
gration and return may have had nothing to do with political 
events. 

If the migration to Damascus is to be regarded as a movement 
of the community rather than the Assyrian and Babylonian exile 
of Old Testament times, and if that movement took them outside 
of Palestine, the view propounded by Fritsch is quite credible. 
It involves the composition of the Damascus Document, or parts 
of it, during the period of absence from Qumran. The presence 
of fragments of (^ book in the Qumran caves is then easily un- 
dessto^. The differences between these fragments and the 
medieval Cairo manuscripts may be attributed to editorial changes 
in later times. Without rejecting this theory as impossible, I am 
sdll more attracted to die view that what is meant by die migra¬ 
tion to the of Damascus is the movement of the group to 
Qumran itself. The only solid fact we have, however, is that 
widely divergent views of this matter are still quite possible. 


XX 


The Theories of Schonjield 
and Del Medico 


A tendency to place the persons and events referred to in the 
Qumran writings in the first century a.p. Is manifest in several 
recent books on die Dead Sea Scrolls. Schonfield’s separation of 
the teacher of righteousness in the Habakkuk Commentary from 
his prototype in the Damascus Document enables him to find 
references to events and persons of the Christian era in the his* 
torlcaJ allusions of the Habakkuk Commentary. The KJttim are 
the Romaxis^ he maintains, but not the Romans of the time of 
Pompey. The “guilty house," by whose counsel the rulers of the 
Kittlm "pass on, each before his fellow" (Iv.iif; DSS, p. 366; cp. 
pp* 133. 136), is called by Schonfield "the house o( iddatry" and 
identified with the palace of the Roman emperors, and the rulers 
of the Kittim are the successive procurators sent out by the em¬ 
perors to rule Judea. 

The crucial passage which Dupont-Soznmer made the corner- 
stm^ of his interpretation of the Habakkuk Commentary re¬ 
ceives a new interpretation at the hands of Schonfldd. This is 
die comment on Habakkuk 2:1$, which says of the wicked priest 
or the teacher of righteousness, according to the interpr^tion 
put upon it. that "at the time of dieir festival of rest, the day of 
atonement, he appeared to them to confoimd them and to make 
them stumble on &e day of fasting, their Sabbadi of rest" (xl.6-8; 
DSS, p. 370; cp. pp. igfif, 179!). Schonfield agrees w^ Di^ont* 
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Sommer that it wss the teacher of righteousoes^, oot the wlcVed 
priest, who ‘'appeared* In support of this isteipretation he ad« 
duces the verse from Habakkuk which is here expounded, and 
which the commentary alters to read “to gaze on their festivals* 
instead of “to gaze on their nakedness." Schonfield translates, "in 
order that God may look at their feasts," but the Hebrew word 
which he takes to mean ‘'Cod* is simply a preposition which has 
been substituted, as happens very often, for (he slightly different 
one in the Masoretic text. 

From the supposed introduction of God into the text Schon> 
6etd infers that the corrunentator implies "a reversal of the circum> 
stances, a comeback by the lUghteous Teacher* Even if the text 
were intended to be read as Schonfield takes it, which is entirely 
improbable, the Inference he draws from it would not be justified. 
The most natural way to interpret the commentators statement 
is that the wicked priest is the subject of this clause, as he ob¬ 
viously is of the one that precedes it. 

Schonfield does not, in any case, accept I>upost*Sonuner s view 
that the appearing of the teacher of righteousness was his mani¬ 
festation as a divine being after his martyrdom, and that this 
occurred in connection with the captum of Jerusalem. More 
prosaically, he takes the passage to mean that when the wicked 
priest was persecuting the righteous teacher and seeking to de¬ 
stroy him, the teacher “confounded his persecutoia by appearing 
before them on the Day of Atonement." 

Admitting that “to pin the commentary to any known historical 
event* requires “a stretch of the imagination,” S<dionfield stretdies 
his imagination and suggests as a possible occasion a persecution 
of the Jewish Christians In 45-50 a.d. The head of the Christian 
communi^ in Jerusalens at this time was Jamea, “the Lord's 
brother” (Galatians 1:19), who was hi^y respected among the 
Jews and Imown as “James the Just (or Righteous).” Schoxkfidd 
cites later traditions about htan. indudlng one to the effect that 
he was even allowed to officiate as high priest. Tartly assuming 
that this obviously apocryphal tale may have been true, Sehon- 
field suggests that James might have "shone forth” or "appeared 
atl res^endMit” in die high priest’s robe on the Day of Aton^ 
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ment. No doubl this wouW tave confounded any wicked priest 
who was persecuting James the Just, hut to suppose that this was 
the event referred to by the commentator on Habakkuk exceeds 
the bounds of historical credibility. 

The "house of Absalom," which failed to help the teacher of 
righteousness when he was persecuted 0 SS, p. 367, cp. 

pp, i6if, j.66> 169.179), is supposed by Schonfleld to mean mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin, who should have prevented the illegal con¬ 
viction of the teacher. This fits the account Josephus gives of the 
illegal conviction and execution of James by the high-handed 
procedure of the high priest Ananus, Some members of the San¬ 
hedrin "disliked what was done" and complained afterward, but 
they apparently did nothing at the time to save the apostle. 

Other references in the Habakkuk Commeotaiy seem to Schon- 
field to indicate Ananus as the wicked priest who persecuted the 
teacher of righteousness and brought about bis death. The com¬ 
mentary speaks of “the last priests of Jerusale m , who assembled 
wealth and booty from the spoil of the peoples," but all to no 
avail, for “at the end of days their wealth with their spoil will be 
delivered into the hand of the army of the Klttim." These last 
priests, Schonfield contends, must be the last officiating high 
priests, whose amassed treasure would be taken by the Homans. 
Josephus, as Schonfield notes, reports the cupidity and rapacity 
of the last high priests; he tells also how the temple treasures and 
the wealth assembled by the priests were deUvered to the Romans. 

What is said of the judgment sufiered by the wicked priest, 
according to Schonfield, corresponds to what happened to the 
last high priests before the fall of Jerusalem. The Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary speaks of tortures and vengeance infiicted upon the 
wicked priest, and connects them with Habakkuk 4:7, which be¬ 
gins, ‘Will they not suddenly arise, those who torment you?" One 
high priest was killed by brigands early in the war with the 
Romans. Later Ananas sufiered indignity and death at the hands 

the bloodthirsty Zealots. 

Ail this implies that the commentary was written onty a little 
before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 aj>.; and, Schonfield adds, "that 
ia the view we shall accept unless it is shaken by the dear im- 
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plication of any other passage," What for most of us does more 
to shake this view the clear implication of any particular 
passage is the fact that it involves a date for the coropositioD of 
the commentary after the communi^ of Qumran was probably 
dispersed, One need not be superstitious about the date 68 a.o. 
The destruction of the settlemerjt may have been a few years 
later than that, though not very many. It is conceivable that a 
few members of the group may have hidden in the caves for a 
little while after the community was scattered, But to bebeve that 
the Habakkuk Commentary was written during that time and 
under such circumstances, and that it was left in a jar In the 
cave almost before the ink was dry, is more difficult. 

The xafcrecce to the “lion of wratij" in the Nahum Commentary 
(p. 331) is interpreted also by Scbonfield in line with his theory. 
He believes, as does Bowley (see p. 202), that the Antiochus of 
the commentary is Antiochus Epiphanes and the Demetrius is 
Demetrius I, He points out. however, that the commentary refers 
to an Interval from Antiochus to the rise of the Eittim, and foHowa 
this with a statement introduced by the word “afterwards.” After 
this comes the reference to the lion of wrath, This implies that 
the Kittim are the Romans, and the bon of wrath may be sup- 
posed to be one of them. Schoufleld therefore concludes that the 
lion of wrath was Titus, who captured Jerusalem and destroyed 
the temple in 70 ajx 

The ^gment of a commentary on Hosee. which contains the 
only other reference to the lion of wrath that has been published, 
connects him with “the last priest.” Thus the iDterpretation given 
by Schonfield for the Habakkuk Commentary is linked up 
his mterpreUtlon of the lion of wrath. But, alas, this means that 
now we must imagine the composition of not one but three cook 
meutaries after the destruction of the Qumran community, or at 
best In its last days. 

Schon£eld does not claim, to be sure, tiiat all tiiese things hap¬ 
pened before the commentaries were written. The cemmentators 
were predicting vihsX was still to come. They did not always pre¬ 
dict esactly ^^lat actually happened. It seems to be assumed, for 
example, that the wicked priest will receive his purtishment from 
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foreign enemies. The commenUiy on Psalm 37 speai;s of his being 
given into the liands of the tyrants of the nations. As it happened, 
the last high priests during the revolt against Rome were killed 
in the war of mobs and factions within the besieged city. Like 
the authoit of the apocalyptic literature, the writers of the com- 
mentaries had one foot in the present and one in the future. They 
were so close to the impending events, however, that they saw 
fairly clearly the siiapc of tlungs to come. 

Other theories have been propounded which connect the al¬ 
lusions of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the Habakkuk Commentary 
in particular, with the last years before the destruction of the 
temple. One of these, advanced as early as 1951, was left out of 
my discussion in OSS because it seemed quite Incompatible with 
the archeological evidence. It has not been abandoned, however, 
by its author, who has very recently presented it again with some 
further elaboration. This is the theory of Herrri Del Medico. It 
at least does no more violence to the archeobgical evidence than 
does the theory of SchonSeld, and Del Medico believes that there 
is no evidence which, correctly interpreted, cannot be reconciled 
with it 

Del Medico’s theory revolves about the complicated struggles 
among the Jews during the years just preceding the war of 66-70 
A.1X The high priest Ananias aroused a popular revolt by the 
harsh measures he took to collect the tithes and firstfniits for the 
support of the temple. In the summer of 66 a.o. Eleazar, a son 
or grandson of the high priest, put himself at* the head of a group 
of rebels and took possession of the temple. Tlie high priest ap¬ 
pealed to the Roman procurator, but Eleazar repulsed the troops 
sent against him and besieged them in their quarters. A man 
named Menaliem now led a number of followers to Jenisalem 
and joined forces with Eleazar. Josephus calls him a son of judas 
the Galilean, leader of the Zealots, but Del Medico believes that 
he belonged to a priestly family. 

Soon disputes arose between the two groups of rebels. Mena- 
hem’s foUowers set hre to the high priest's palace and other build¬ 
ings, captured the fortress Antonia, and massacred the Roman 
gurison. The high priest Ananias and his men hid in the sewers. 
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Menahoti now repaired to Masada, a powerful fortress over> 
ktoklng the Dead Sea, which had been talcen from the Romans. 
Beturzung soon to Jerusalem, he compelled the Romans to take 
refuge in the royal towers, and the city was ^ven over to slaugh¬ 
ter. The high priest and bis followers were dragged out of the 
sewers and killed. 

In the autumn, at the Jewish New Year, Menahem appeared 
at the temple in royal array. Eleazar and his party attacked him, 
and the people were ready to stone him. Menahem fled to a place 
«lled Ophlas but was found, brought out, tortured, and put to 
death His chief followers, one of whom was named Absalom, 
received the same treatment. The Romans surrendered to Eleaaar, 
now undisputed master of the city, Elea2ar promised to spare 
their lives if they would lay down their arms, but no sooner had 
they done so than Menahem’s followers slaughtered them. This 
treacherous massacre was followed by violent uprisings and 
massacres in several other cities. Josephus regarded all these 
as a divine punishment for the treachery of Menahem’s 
followers; Del Medico suggests that the Zadoldtes, to whenn he 
believes Menahem bad bebnged, considered the disasters divine 
vengeance for the assassinatloD of Menahem, their teacher of 
righteousness. 

The variiMis vague allusions of the Habakkuk Commentaiy 
are all interpreted by X)oI Medico in accordance with this theory. 
The wicked priest who persecuted the teadier of righteousness is 
the high priest Ananias. The commentator's statement diat he was 
"named according to the truth” refers to the fact that his name, 
In its Hebrew form Hananiah, contains the divine name 
{hanott^ means **Yah hsis been gradous”). What Is said in the 
same context about his violent ways of amassing wealth fits vriiat 
is known of Ananias. Del Medico thinks that “the priest who re¬ 
belled,'* mentioned )ust before a gap in the text at the bottom of 
column vlii, is not Ananias but Elearar or some member of bis 
part)^ rile person whose torments are mentioned at the top of 
ctiumn it, however, is Ananias, who was dragged from the sewers 
and kiBed. Sdionfleld also, the reader will remember, makes this 
cosnecrion. 
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It was literally one of “the last priests of Jewsalem” who de¬ 
livered tlie treasures of the temple to the soldiers of Titm when 
Jemsalem fell in 70 a.d., corresponding to the commentator’s state¬ 
ment that their wealth and spoil would be delivered to the Kiltim 
(i.e., the legions, as Del Medico understands the word). The 
following clause, “for tliey are the remainder of the people” (DSS. 
p. 369), is separated by Del Medico from the preceding sentence 
and Uken with llie one that follows, so as to yield tho meaning, 
“For these are the remainder of the people: the bleeding men 
and the oppressed land, the city end all who dwell in it." The^ 
according to Del Medico, are the people of the country, the 
Zealots whom Ananias oppressed. What follows about the wicked 
priest is then taken to mean that God delivered him to his enemies, 
not “for the wrong done to die teacher of righteousness and the 
men of his party,” as I restored and translated the text in DSS, 
but "thanks to [or by the help of] die teacher of ri^teousness 
and his party.” The priest's wicked treatment of God's elect, the 
reason for his punishment, is understood to mean Ananias’s wicked 
treatment of Menahem. 

The crucial passage about the persecudon of the teacher of 
righteousness by the wicked priest and the appearance of one or 
the other of them on the Day of Atonement (11,4-8; DSS, p. 370) 
gives Del Medico a good deal of trouble. His wrestling with it is 
apparent in the changes he has made in his interpretation since 
1951, when his first translation and commentary on this text were 
poblUbed. The expression which I translated “wishing to banish 
him," and which Del Medico formerly translated "wishing to 
unclothe him,” is interpreted now by almost all interpreters, and 
probaUy rightly, "to his house of exile,” Del Medico accepts this 
mteipretation in part, but translates "again« his house <rf exile” 
and makes it modify the immediately preceding words, "the In- 
dignatiOD of his wrafli,” instead of the verb “persecuted" 01 
"pursued.” 

This disposes of a difficulty I mentioDed in DSS (pp. I 54 f). 
but it involves a curious interpretation of the “house of exile. 
The word “house” is often used in late Hebrew for the “scdwol" cf 
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a particular teacher or party, such as “the house of HilleL^ In 
fact, as we shall see, Del Medico mteT>rets in this sense “the 
house of Judah," earlier in this commentary, taking it to mean 
the followers of Judas the Galilean. Here he takes the whole sen¬ 
tence to mean that Ananias pursued Menahem even into his 
exile, Nvhere he had established a school 
The rest of the passage Del Medico finds hard to understand. 
The Day of Atonement seems especially to pose a problem, for 
Menahem was killed on the first day of Tishri, nine days before 
the Day of Atonement. Ananias had been killed on the ninth of 
the preceding month, Elul, and Del Medico raises the question 
whether the commentator thought of this as a “day of atonement" 
for Ananias. The tenth of Tishri, the Day of Atonement, how¬ 
ever, was marked by bloody massacres in Jerusalem and other 
cities. If this is the day to which the commentator refers, how 
can he say that Menahem, already dead for more than a week, 
“appeared” at that time? (The possibOlty that the wicked priest 
is the subject of the verb is completely ignored.) In rabbinical 
literature Del Medico finds indications that Menahem was be¬ 
lieved to have risen from the dead. Was it believed, he asks, that 
he had risen first and been seen at Jerusalem on the tenth of 
Tishri, 66 a-o.? Or was this appearance somewhere dse than at 
Jerusalem? The question is left unanswered. In any case, “the 
priest \^ose ignominy was greater than his glory" is Identified 
irtth Ananias. It is apparently not recorded that he was partic¬ 
ularly given to strong drink, but the blood and violence and the 
desecration of the temple attributed to the wicked priest fit very 
well the acts of Ananias. 

The *man of the lie" is, according to Del Medico, Eleazar. Tlie 
-preacher of the Ue," or as Del Medico translates "orator of the 
iS" is King Agrippa II, who made many speeches urging peaceful 
to the Romaiis- The "dty of delusion" which he built 
in blood is Caesarea Philippi, which Agrippa rehuik Del Medico 
applies also to Agrippa □ what is said about "the house of judg¬ 
ment" which, according to my translation, is to be judged "in the 
midst of many peoples* and punished "with fire of brimstone’ 
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(r.3-5; DSS, p. 369)- D <1 Medico translates here "the tribunal 
where God will render his judgment in the midst of many peo¬ 
ples.” In the following clause, “and thence he will bring it up for 
judgment,” Del Medico understands instead of “it." mak¬ 
ing the tribunal the place and Agrippa the object of the jud^ent. 
Agrippa had lived In Rome, he says, “in the midst of many peo¬ 
ples” and it is there that God will judge him. In the reference 
to fire and brimstone which follows. Del Medico sees an allusion 
to the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.n. Surely this makes the date 
of composition of this document altogetlicr too late to be credible. 

The "house of Absalom." which failed to help the teacher of 
righteousness when he was attacked by the man of the lie (v.^12; 
DSS, p. 367), is explained by Del Medico as meaning the ministers 
of Mensem. His chief minister was actually named Absalom, 
as Josephus tel l s us. When Menahem was required by Eleazar to 
give an account of himself, Del Medico supposes, these ministers 
tried to save themselves by silence instead of defending their 
leader. Only the name Absalom afords any foundation for this ex- 
plfloatiOD, and it is a very weak foundation. No such incident, so 
far as 1 am aware, is recorded anywhere. 

As has been noted In passing, “the house of Judah " in which 
“aU the doers of the law" will be rescued “from the house of 
judgment because of dieir labor and their faith in the teacher of 
ri^teousneas" (viii.1-3; DSS, p. 368), is believed by Del Medico 
to mean the Ze^ts, the disdples of Judas the Galilean. Josephus 
says that the Zealots supported Menahem; he says, in fact, tbou^ 
Dd Medico does not accept this statement, that Menahem was 
the son of Judas, The commentator in this passage is therefore 
understood to mean that the Zealots had faith in Menahem and 
endured suffering, and that God would therefore deliver them 
from human condemnation and punishment. At the time when the 
Habakkuk Commeotary was written, Del Medico says, some of 
dre Zealots were prisoners of the Romans. It is their deliverance 
diat is here promised. 

Not only the house of Judah but also the cities of Judah, where 
the wicked priest “plundered die wealth of the poor" (xil.9f; DSS, 
p. 370), are identiBed by Del Medico with the ^alots. The words 
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mefifling “tlie cities of Judah" are exactly the same as those used, 
for example, in Isaiah 40:9; Del Medico, however, passes over 
without notice their natural and obvious meaning and pronounces 
the word for "cities" ambiguous, meaning either “fields” or “dis¬ 
ciples." For the meaning “field" he refers to Numbers 21:15, which 
actually refers neither to fields nor to cities but to the Moabite 
dty Ar. For the meaning “disciple" he dtes the name of Er, the 
son of Judah (Genesis 38:35; 46:1a). Now since Er was $0 
“wicked in the sight of the Lord" tlut “the Lord slew him," he 
hardly seems an appropriate prototype for tJiose wlio suffered 
from the rapacity of the wicked priest. Certainly the name Er is 
no sound basis for taking “cities" to mean "disciples." 

I have given this mucli attention to Del Medico’s theory be¬ 
cause it is presented with much erudition and ingenuity and 
should not be merely laughed out of court. The more one exam¬ 
ines it, however, the more does one become convinced that it has 
not sufficient plausibility to outweigh the archeological evidence 
for the destruction of the Qumran community in 68 a.d. or very 
soon thereafter. Del Medico complains that the archeologists have 
assumed tlie earliest possible or median dates established by the 
Carbon-14 test of linen from Cave 1 (DSS, pp. 8if) and by the 
Roman lamps found in the same cave (DSS,.p- 80), instead of 
recognizing the latest possible dates, which would be 233 a.». 
for the linen and about 300 a.d. for the lamps. 

Del Medico adds also that there is no way of telling when 
of a ^ven date ceased to be used. This is of course true 
as a general preposition, but when no coins of later date are 
found it is safe to assume that the site was not occupied very long 
after the date in questioiL The relative numbers of coins of various 
dales is s^ficant also, and the stratification or archeobgical 
context in which they are foutid must be taken into account 
The few coins dated later than 68 a,d. v^ch were found at 
Khirbet Qumran came from later periods of much less extensive 
occupation, when the changes in the character of the buildings 
indicated use by a different group and for a different purpose. 

It should be remembered, of course, that for Del Medico the 
Dead Sea Scrolls are not the library of a monastic community 
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wiiich occupied Qumran; they are heretical scrolls committed to 
the genizah in the generation following the destruction of the 
temple. We have already considered and rejected his arguments 
on that score. The two parts of bis theory, however, belong to¬ 
gether. If they must stand or fall together. It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that neither seems strong enough to hold up the other. 


XXI 


The Theory of Koth and Driver; 
Other Evidence and Arguraents 


A theory resembluig Del Medico’s, yet quit© difietent, has been 
proposed recently by two Oxford schoUn, Cecil Both and G. H. 
Driver, An amazing number of detaib in the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary and other texts can be interpreted in line with ^ 
theory. On most points an explanation differing from that of 

Del Medico is given- , , w 

The Kittim are of coarse the Romans, but the war scrolfs 
Kittim of Assyria and Kittim in Egypt find a new interpretation 
When Vespasian look his troops to Syria (the Kittim of Assy^), 
he sent his son Titus to Egypt to get the Fifteenth Legion {the 
Kittim in Egypt). They met and united thdr force® on Uie plain 
of Acre, which is mentioned in a portion of a commentary on 
Isaiah published by Allegro. The rule« of the Kittim who "pa« 
on. each before his fellow’* (Habakkuk Commentary iv.iiii DSS, 
p. *366), are the five Roman emperors who came to power during 
^e year fig Am. This suggestion was made by Venn^ in 1951, 
but was later withdrawn. Th© practice of sacrificing to their no¬ 
tary standards (vL« DSS. p. 367) was first followed by Ae 
Romans, so far as is known, after the c^ture of rise ten^^le m 

70 A-n. 

According to this tiieory the twcher of righteousness was 
Menahem. as Del Medico maintains, but the wicted priest wm 
E leazar. not Ananias. The Habakkuk Commentary says that the 
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wicked priest's “hMirt was lifted up,” and Josephus calls Eleazar 
“an extremely bold young man.” The story of Menabem’s assassi¬ 
nation, Roth feels, “dovetails amazingly’ with the Habakkuk 
Commentary’s “indicaUons” of the “killing” of the teacher of 
righteousness by the wicked priest on the Day of Atonement, 
“about this same season of the year ” The slight discrepancy In 
date between the first and the tenth of Tishri is thus easily by¬ 
passed, but there are other difficulties which make the dovetail¬ 
ing seem not too neat. 

Menahem was killed in Jerusalem, not in a “place of exile ’ 
Driver and Roth, however, adopt the other possible interpreta¬ 
tion of the word for “exUe,” taking it to mean “his uncovering" 
(DSS, p- 155); instead of “to his place of exile,” therefore, we 
have “to the place of uncovering him,” which is taken to he the 
equivalent of “into the open” Menahem was dragged out of his 
hiding place to be tortured and killed by Eleazar’s men. 

Like Del Medico, Roth and Driver connect the “house of 
Absalom" with the Absalom who was Menahem's chief follower 
and died with him. There is no indication that he “kept silence” 
or failed to come to the aid of Menal^em. Driver and Roth, 
however, take the Hebrew verb of the Habakkuk Commentary 
(v.io; DSS, p. 367) to mean not "kept sQence” but “were put to 
silence " How they interpret the failure of the house of Absalom 
to help the teacher of righteousness 1 do not know. In any case, 
as we have repeatedly observed, the name Absalom In die com¬ 
mentary Is probably symbolical, The "man of the lie Is taken 
by Driver to be John of Gischala, the leader of a Zealot faction in 
^^■70 A.D., whose falsity is repeatedly denounced by Josephus. 

As for what happened on (not “on or about”) the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, the outcome of the incident related in the Habakkuk Com- 
mentaay is anything but dear, Roth apparently assumes—cor¬ 
rectly, I believe—that it was the wicked priest, not the teacher 
of righteousness, who "appeared” at that time. That the result, 
however, was die death d the teacher of righteousness cannot 
be taken for granted. Both, in fact, recognizes the possibUi^ diat 
the iscideiit did not result in the teacher’s death. In that case, 
he says, Menahem’s nephew and successor, Eleazar ben Jair, 
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may have been the teacher of righteousness, since he fulfills all 
the other conditions: he, as well as Menahem, was attacked by a 
priest on the Day of Atonement, was associated with a man named 
Absalom, and was chief of a sect which had its center near the 
Dead Sea. This concession is a credit to Roth's honesty, but it 
seriously weakens his theory. It would be hard to show that the 
details of what is said of the teacher of righteousness are met 
equally well by Menahem and his nephew, 

The commentary explains “the righteous" of HabakkuJc 214, 
who “shall live by his faith," as meaning “dre doers of the law 
in the house of Judah" (vlU.i; DSS, p. 368). Eleazar ben Jair 
was a grandson of Judas (or Judah) the GaUlean; he ai^d his fol- 
bwers might therefore well be known as “the house Judah, 
as Driver and Roth mamtain. The term “sons of Zadok is much 
more characteristic of the sects literature, but this is explained 
on the ground that Zadok the Pharisee, who witli Judas founded 
the “fourth philosophy ” was its leader after the death of Judas, 
and his name remind^ his followers of David's high pnest. 

Many other points in several of the Qumran texts seem to the 
authors of this theory to fall into line with it. On the “lion 
wrath" of the Nahum Commentary their views diverge. Roth 
takes this expression as a designation of John of Gischala, whom 
Driver regards as the "man of the lie”; the “lion of wroth," ac¬ 
cording to Driver, is another Zealot leader, Simon ben Cloia, who 
is said by Josephus to have “raged like a wounded vrild beast" 
As we have already noted, a little fragment of a commentary 
on Hosea mentions, along with the lion of wrath, “the last priest, 
who will put forth his hand to smite Ephraim." Assuming that 
this “last priest" fought against the lion of wrath, though the text 
does not say so, Both sees here a clear reference to Phineas beo 
Samuel, the last hi^ priest, who unsuccessfully fought John of 
©schala and later was allied with him. 

John was evcnwaUy captured by the Romans and condemned 
to fanpiisonment for life, just as the lion of wrath, according to 
Roth, was to be delivered into the hands of the tyrants of the 
Gentiles—this Is actually said, however, of the wicked priest, not 
of the lion of wrath. Since Simon ben Giora came from Ae ancient 
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territory of Ephraim and John of Gischala from tanitory 
Man^ah, Drlvar regards the terms Ephr^ and ^ 

these texts as referring to the followers of Simon and John re- 

’^'’meanizalion of the community by thousands, hundreds, and 
tens rem^ a statement of Josephus that ^ levies und« hrs o™ 

conclusions. Both and Driver maintain that the mflitary tactla 
resected in the War scroll were not adopted by^ ^mans un^ 
the Ute first century a.d„ and the weapons described were quite 
new at that time. Two Hebrew words, referrtag to a w^pon 
which Yadln identifies with die short, straight Boman swrd wd 
Kuhn with a curved sword, are taken by Driver and Roth to refer 
to the curved dagger (Latin tica) from which the most extreme 
group of Zealots, the -Sioaiil." received their name. 

0^ of the most ingenious points In the argument of RoA and 
Driver is their explanation of a mysterious passage in the Manual 
of Discipline, which says, speaking of tlm heavt^y 
ftey renew themselves, the M is large for the holy ^nd 

the letter N is for the key of his eternal, steadfast Iwe (x. 4 i DSS, 

p 384). This cryptic sentence has evoked a good deal of specula- 

StT lMver and Both take the M and N to stand for noof., 
■the waters of Noah," The solar calendar which the Qun^ 
sect seems to have followed was dated, according to Ae book of 
Tubflees from the flood. The numerical value of the Hebrw le^ 
M is forty, the number of days that the flood continued (G»e^ 
7-t7rSie value of N is fifty; this signified Pentecost, the 
rS Weeks, which Is especially emphasized in Jubll^. M and N 
art also first two consonants of the name Menahem, which in 
Hebrew would be abbreviated as MN. 

This explanation ignores the letter dieph attached a wb 
a few lines earlier, which Brownlee took with the M ^d N as 
f»vmmg the word ameTK used as an acrostic with a Me ^ e 
me^g. Barthflemy, supporting Brownlees intejretation. 
pointed oot that the numerical values of the three Hebr^ ^ 
sonants added to 91. ^ of the f^ 

seasons, according to the calendar of JubUees (DSS. pp. 2428)- 
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Koth and Driver, however, are not the only schoUts who deny 
the existence of the acrostic aod explain the deph in other ways. 
In support of their own interpreUtion of the M and N 
a rabbinic traditior^ that the Messiah would be a son of H^kiah 
named Menahem, and his period would be 365 days of yeare 
“according to the sun,** i.e., by the soUr calendar- The father ot 
Judos the Galilean and grandfather of Menahem was named 

HezekJah. . , . 

The occupational history of Khirbet Qumian as shown by the 
excavations does not disturb Koth and Driver. The Qumran set¬ 
tlement might have been destroyed several years before ^e U- 
most Inaccessible fortress of Masada was finaHy captured by the 
Bomans. On the other hand, Roth and Driver point out, there 
is no proof that the settlement vm destroyed in exactly 68 
The coins cease at that date, but coins are used for years, and 
coins of the Jewish insurgents become more and more scarce m 
the third, fourth, and fifth years of the revolt As conditions grew 
worse in Jerusalem, not so many coins were minted- It was also 
more and more difficult to get supplies to Qumran. to say not^ 
ing of newly minted money. Perhaps money was no longer of 
much use to the community, which had to depend upon pillage 

to meet its needs. . 1 

The dating of the scrolls by paleography also Is no obstacle to 
the theory. Roth and Driver contend that'the historical aUurions 
of the Habakbik Commentary establish its date definitely as "im¬ 
mediately after the year 66." This therefore is a “fixed point" on 
the basis of which the paleography of the scrolls can be treated 
“objectively-" On this matter I need only refer the reader to DSS 
ivP’ ^ ^ i86f). 

ne greatest difficulty with any theory that regards Menahra 
as the teacher of ri^teousness is not perhaps, after all, die 
chronological problem- It is the complete lack of resemblance 
between the two kinds of persons represented by the Qumran 
sect’s teacher and the Zealot leader. No doubt Josephus was 
prejudiced and used the emotional vocabulary of propaganda & 
speaking of the Zealots- Menahem may have been a more ad- 
character than Josephus would have us believe. 
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The question, however, is not one of character but of the type 
of activity for which each man is known. We kcow little enough 
about eiier ^ them, but from that little it is clear that, what¬ 
ever else Menahem may have been, he was a military leader 
There is not the slightest hint anywhere that the teacher of 
righteousness ever served in that capacity. Whatever else the 
teacher of righteousness may have been, even If we translate his 
title 'right guide" or the like, he was an expounder of the law 
and the prophets. If Menahem in the course of his decidedly 
activistic career ever found time for such pursuits, we have no 
evidence of it. 

Roth draws attention to the fact tliat Josephus calls both 
Menahem and his father Judas “sophists.” This word, he says, did 
not then have the uncomplimentary connotations it acquired later. 
It meant something hke “teacher” or “spiritual leader,” certainly 
something quite different from “military commander” or “brigand 
chief" That Josephus represents both Judas and Menahem as 
mere terrorists and assassins is merely an expression of his sub¬ 
servience to the Homans and his hatred of all who persisted in 
opposing them. By using the term "sophist” Josephus betrays 
the fact that the Zealots had “a coherent body of teaching,** not 
merely a “political principle.” Certainly if Menahem was the 
teacher of righteousness and the (^umran community consisted 
of his followers, they had at least an abundance of ideas and 
speculations, if not exactly “a coherent body of teaching” This 
hardly meets the difBcuIty, however. Josephus, who described the 
Jewtsh sects and parties as “philosophies" for his Creek readers, 
mi gh t have used the word “sophist” in the same loose way for a 
leader of one of these groups. 

If the Identity of Menahem and the teacher of righteousness is 
not conceded, Both feels, we are compelled to assume an in¬ 
credible series of ooinddeaces. The followers of Menahem with¬ 
drew after his death to Masada and held out there against the 
Romans until 73 a.d. If an entirely separate community existed 
until 66 A.D. at Qumran, “a few miles to the north,” then at 
least for the years 66-68 diere were “two different sects, cut off 
from the central revolutionary government in Jerusalem, each of 
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which venerated the memory of a teacher who had suffered at 
the hands of a priest, on or about the Day of Atonement, both of 
them moreover having a close associate named Absalom." 'With 
complete conviction Roth adds, “Coincidence cannot have an 
arm quite as long as this I" He postulates therefore a “Republic 
of Masadah'Qumran." But the distance between Masada and 
Quinian is about thirty miles, quite enough to separate two 
communities even if they were much more alike than those of 
Qxunran and Masada. The leaders of both groups liad indeed “suf¬ 
fered at the hands of a priest," but whether they had suffered 
in the same way is another question. The coincidences are not 
really so close as they seem to Roth. 

A few historical allusions have been found in material not yet 
published. Milik reports that the Cave 4 fragments of two manu¬ 
scripts of the “Mishmaroth" type occasionally mention historical 
events. He gives three examples. In one fragment what seems to 
be the end of the verb "killed" in the third person feminine 
singular ([hrjgh) is followed by the name Shalomalon. Queen 
Alexandra, the wife and successor of Alexander Janneus, was 
named also Salome, or, in the more complete Hebrew form of the 
name, SbaJoznzion. MiUk suggests that the aUusion in this frag¬ 
ment may be to her massacre of her dead husband’s adherents. 
Another fragment bears the third masculine singular form of the 
same verb, followed by the letter I. Here Milik suggests that the 
name Simon ( 6 m'wn) may have followed the verb as its sub¬ 
ject, and that tlte incident referred to may be the capture of Acre 
by Simon the Maccabean. The third instance given by Milik is 
the occurrence of the names Hyreanus and Aen^us. The Roman 
governor of Syria in 62 bc., the year after Pompey captured 
Jerusalem, was Aemilius Scaurus. The high priest at t hat time 
was Hyreanus II. 

In dealing with all these historical allusions, or with what ap¬ 
pear to be historical allusions, we must not fail to keep in mipd the 
question whether the references are really to persons who have 
lived and events vdiich have occurred. Gartner recalls the way 
in which past, present, and future are sometimes interwoven in 
the Damascus Documeat, as shown by Isaac Rabinowitz, and 
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suggests that this is true also of the Habakkuk Commentary- It 
is in the commentaries, in fact, tliat this consideration is partic¬ 
ularly important. Schonfield notes that some scholars think the 
commentators jumped about from one period to another and to 
the future and back again. Admitting that this may be so, he de¬ 
clares himself “not altogether happy about it." It is quite true, 
however, I think, that the commentators took each sentence, 
clause, or phrase by itself, looking for connections with what had 
happened or wliat they expected to liappen, without being botlx- 
ered about the chroncJogical order of events, A commentator to¬ 
day, with tlieir presuppositions, might see Stalin referred to in 
one verse of Scripture, Christopher Columbus in the next, and 
Napoleon in the next. This does not, however, entirely explain 
the obscurity of the allusions, 

Schonfield suggests two reasons for the fact that the persons 
referred to are usually not named. One reason is chat “they serve 
as symbols of primeval forces and are not real people at all,” The 
other is that “they cannot be named because tlicy have not yet 
appeared.” They are like the cryptic figures of the apocalyptic 
literature, except that there is much more “quasi-historical” de¬ 
tail in the Qumran writings. Since the commentators are often 
referring to future events, it is to be expected that what actually 
happened at any time will not entirely correspond to what they 
say. Past events and situations also are sometimes contemplated; 
the commentators have in mind a story which “only culminates 
in the future," because they believe that the time of the end has 
already begun and they are living in it. 

One may suppose, though Schonfield does not put it in quite 
this way, that when anything foretold by the prophets seemed to 
the commentators to reflect what had already occurred in their 
day or earlier, they so explained it; when no such application was 
evident, they referred the prophecy to the future. In a similar 
way conservative Christian exegetes, assuming that everything 
foretold by the prophets must sooner or later be literally fulfilled, 
often connect all “\mfulfilled prophecies" with the second coming 
of Christ The procedure of the Qumran commenUtors was prob¬ 
ably pot so mechanical or deliberate as this may seem to imply; 
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it was a matter of more or less conscious assumptions. Like some 
modem scholars who ought to know better, they would accept 
at face value an appealing ‘liuncb" without subjecting it to critical 
scmtiny. 

The Qumran commentaries were written, as Schonfield says, 
for the inspiration and guidance of the elect in the time of test* 
ing which was imminent or already in process. Schonfield at¬ 
tributes the whole astonishing literary activity of tlie Qumran 
community to the desire to be fully prepared for the Messianic 
age. “Everything would be in the books, nothing neglected, and 
ail the books safely stored for their predestined purpose." The 
War scroll comes at once to mind as one to which this explana¬ 
tion applies admirably. The Hule of the Congregaticn, explicitZy 
stated to be “for the whole congregation of Israel at the end of 
days,** is another obvious case in point. Other books were no 
doubt more directly intended for the present instruction and ad¬ 
ministration of the community during the interval of waiting, but 
all were overshadowed by the tense expectation of what was 
soon to be. 

The commentaries In particular would naturally intenningle 
past, present, and future. Their historical allusions azul their pre¬ 
dictions might therefore be, and undoubtedly axe, sometimes in¬ 
extricable. Where what is already accomplished and what is still 
to be can be distinguished, they may be very helpful in dating 
the documents. Scholars have tried to make use of this criterion 
is connection with the invading for example (DS 5 , p. 

141). The only generalization that can be safely made in th^ 
respect is that we cannot expect specific and unambiguous his¬ 
torical allusions in the Dead Sea Scrolls. This is amply con¬ 
firmed by the whole history of the study of the scrolls for the 
past decade. 

Other kinds of evidence .concerning the origin and early history 
of the sect have been detected. D. N. Freedman, comparing the 
Prayer of Nabonidus with the book of Daniel (see pp. 168-69), 
finds that the Qumran text preserves a more authentic tradlticm 
than that of DanieL This suggests that the community had access 
to Babylonian traditions, and so supports the hypothesis chat 
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there were members of the group who had come to Palestine 
from Babylonia at a relatively recent time. Albright had previ¬ 
ously drawn the same inference from the text of the St. Mark's 
Isaiah scroll and the presence of Persian elements in the be¬ 
liefs of the community, and had interpreted the first part of the 
Damascus Document to the same effect. Such arguments are 
suggestlve> and where several lines of evidence point in the same 
direction, they may lead to genuine discoveries. It is necessary, 
however, to be on guard against the temptation to base large 
conclusions on too sllglit evidence. That there was a Babylonian 
contingent in the Qumran group, or that the group arose among 
Jews who had recently come from Babylonia, is a reasonable 
hypothesis which must await further evidence to corroborate it. 

Comparisons between the Qumran texts and other Jewish 
literature have been the basis of conclusions concerning the origin 
of the sect Rowley finds that the Dead Sea Scrolls and the book 
of Jubilees alike lay special stress on the avoidance of idolatry, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the celebration of the festivals 
according to a particular calendar. These were all, he says, live 
issues at the time of tlie Maccabean revolt, were not em¬ 
phasized in the same way during (he later Hasmonean and Roman 
periods. Alexander Eplphanes imposed idolatry by force In the 
temple at Jerusalem, outlawed the keeping of the Sabbath, and 
aou^t *'(0 change the times and the law” (Daniel 7:2$). The 
prominence of these Issues in his reign indicates that both the 
scrolls and the book of Jubilees had their background in the 
events of that time. 

A somewhat similar but not Identical conclusion is reached by 
Schonfield, In the Qumran texts he sees abundant indications 
that the sect was Infiuenced by the pseudepigraphJc literature 
written from the second century b.c. onward. Evidence of any 
such Inffuence in the opposite direction Is looking. At the ssime 
thne (here are no(able differences between (he Qumran literature 
and the earlier apocalyptic and pseudepigraphlc writings, and 
equally decisive differences between the Qumran texts and the 
apocalyptic literature of the period after the destruction of the 
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temple. The books produced by (be sect itself^ he concludes, come 
from a limited area and a brief period. The commentaries in 
particular he would date in "the crucial years of the first century 
A.n." 

It is rather appalling to see how much learning and labor have 
been expended upon these problems without produciog con> 
elusive results or general agreement. The most solid framework 
for whatever conclusions we may be able to reach is the historical 
outline provided by archeology. AU the arguments on other 
grounds have proved elastic and inconclusive; they must be tied 
down to the few solid facts we possess: the establishment of the 
Qumrau community near the end of the second century b.c., the 
interruption io its occupation in the time of Herod, and its destruc¬ 
tion during the First Bevolt of 66-^0 a.d. This framework makes 
improbable any theory which compresses too much of the history 
and literary activity of the Qumian sect into the last few years of 
its existence. The dates of the events referred to in (he texts and 
the identity of the principal characters have not been established 
as yet and may never be. In general it seems most probable that 
the chief persons and most decisive events are to be dated not 
later than the last century before Christ. 

What became of the community after the destruction of the 
settlement is a question that still arouses curiosity. Perhaps no 
definite and complete answer to it will ever be possible. The 
war with the Bomans probably seemed to the group as a whole 
to be the final combat with the hosts of evil for which they bad 
been preparing themselves. Many of them probably threw them¬ 
selves into the struggle. MUlk suggests that the leaders of the 
revolt may have found the War scroll a useful document for 
propagan^. That is quite possible, though they can hardly have 
found It a practical military manual. The disastrous end of the 
war perhaps caused such profound dfsiUuslonment that the 
sect was never again able to form a cohesive community. At any 
rate, as Schonfield says, the doctrines of the sect were not ah 
shut up in caves, to be recovered only by chance many centuries 
later. Much remained in the minds of surviving members and 
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was taken up by Jewish Christian and other groups. In general 
we may suppose, with Mllik, that some members o£ the sect 
were reabsorbed by official Judaism, some became Christians, 
and otliers joined one or another of the many Gnostic sects of 
the time. 


PART FIVE 

THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF THE SECT 
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One thing which is commonly supposed to be finally seeded is 
the identity of the sect. Many recent writers on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls do not even raise the question. It Is widely assumed that 
the men of Qumran were the Essenes described by Josephus 
and Philo and a few of the church fathers. Not cdl scholars, how¬ 
ever, are even now convinced that the issue is dosed. Some 
sdll reject entirely the Identification of the sect with the Essenes; 
others feel that it can be accepted only with qualifications and 
reservations. 

Discussion of this question during the past two years has dealt 
largely with the same points already presented in DSS (pp. 
479-94). ^ merely moved in circles. New considera¬ 

tions and more thorough investigation of matters previously con¬ 
sidered have afforded some new matter for thought. Comparisons 
with other Jewish literature have played some part in the investi¬ 
gation. They at least sliow what writings may be attributed to the 
same or closely related sects or schools of thought. The next step 
is then to identify the sects or schools from which they come. 

The argument may move in different directions, according to 
the point of departure. Fritscb, for example, recalls the theory of 
oertaia scholars that Jubilees, Enoch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and the Assumption of Moses were writleo 
by Essenes. He then declares that there is reason to bdieve that 
these books were produced by the Qumran sect. Consideiiag It a 
demonstrated fact that the covenanters were Essenes, "or at least 
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Essenic io character^ he concludes that the books in question and 
others bke them are Essene works. This argument, howcx er, rests 
on the assumption of what we are now trying to find out. The 
grounds on which Fritsch liimself bases his assurance that the 
people of Qumran were Essencs are of a different sort and must 
be considered later. 

A comparison of the Dead Sea Scrolls with one of the hooks just 
mentioned is used in a different way by Benedikt Otzen in a study 
of the scrolls and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The 
pre-Christian dale and substantial unity of the Testaments are 
assumed. The ethical ideals and attitudes, the dualistic theology, 
the demonology and angelology, the Messianic Ideas, and the 
historical background of the Testaments and the scrolls, especially 
the Damascus Document and the Manual of Discipline, axe care¬ 
fully examined. Some details of Otzen’s study will be noted when 
we consider the beliefs of the Qumran sect (pp. aS4-^). 

His conclusion is that there is no such historical connection 
between the scrolls and the Testaments as some scholars, par¬ 
ticularly Dupont-Sommer, have claimed. The circles from which 
the Testaments came had no such history behind them as the 
Damascus Document presents and also had not developed the 
world-view which finds expression in the Manual of Discipline. 
The similarities between the new documents and the Testaments 
are all to the sphere of religion and theology. These writings did 
not come from the same seetj they do not have the same historical 
background or refieet the same historical events- They did. how- 
ever, grow out of the same religious soil within Judaism. This 
oonclusiOQ is Important and seems to me well founded. 

The mutual relatlonahips and relative age of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls themselves are involved in this problem. They do not form 
a completely homogeneous body of literature and were not all 
written at the seme time- Concerning the order to which they 
were written and the date of each, there is stiU no general agree¬ 
ment. We have encountered some of the divergent views of differ¬ 
ent scholars on these points. The relation between the Damascus 
Document in particular and the rest of the Qumran literature is 
not yet entirely dear. The combination of dose resemblances at 
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some points with marked differences at others indicates that 
either two distinct though related groups or two different stages 
in the history of the same movement are represented (DSS, pp. 
i87-94)' 

Fritsch observes that while the other texts express tlie views of 
the community at Qumran, the Damascus Document may present 
those of groups living in the cities and villages of the country. 
He prefers, however, the alternative explanation that the Damas¬ 
cus Document reflecu a different sUge In the sect's development 
from that which is reflected In the other scrolls. Which stage 
preceded the otlier is a question on which judgment must be 
suspended until all the texts have been published. Fritsch con¬ 
siders it probable, meanwhile, that the Damascus Document is 
later than the Manual of Discipline. 

CaimJgnac agrees that the Manual is older than the Damascus 
Document. An elaborate comparison of the scrolls found in 1947 
and the Damascus Document leads him to the conclusion that the 
teacher of righteousness, whom he dates in the letter half of the 
second century b.c., composed the Manual of Discipline and, 
somewhat later, the War scioU and the Thanksgiving Psalms. The 
Habakkuk Commentary and the Damascus Document, Caimignac 
believes, were written during the first century b.c. by a successor 
of the teacher of righteousness. The Manual is thus more than 
a century older than the Damascus Document. 

Otzen comes to the opposite conclusion. The dualistic theory of 
the Manual of Discipline, be finds, does not appear in the Damas¬ 
cus Document. The historical situation and events depicted la 
the Damascus Document, including the conflict and break with 
the Jewish nation as a whole, were, he thinks, the occasion and 
cause of the emergence of this dualism. The experience of con- 
Elct and division was projected on the universe; history became 
theology. Thus arose the world-view which we find in the Manual 
of Discipline. 

The lUbakkuk Gommentstry, on the other hand, seems to Ot2en 
earlier than the Damascus Document. It was written at Jenisalem, 
be believes, in the midst of the struggle with the wicked priest, 
vriio was probably Alexander Janneus. When the Damascus Docu- 
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ment was writteo, this sbuggle was over and tlie group had 
withdrawn to Damascus, but the memory of the conflict was still 
fresh. The Manual of Discipline was not written untd much later, 
perhaps not before the first century a.d. Dupont-Sommer, it will 
be remembered, dates both the Habakkuk Commentary and the 
Damascus Document during the sojourn in the land of Damascus. 

It should not be forgotten that the Damascus Document itself 
has now appeared at Qumran in moro than one redaction, in* 
dicating that It had a literary history of its own. This suggests 
a relatively early origin. Del Medico, who still considers the 
Damascus Document a medieval Qaraite work, says that it con¬ 
sistently represents a particular group, but that the Manual of 
Discipline Is a mosaic of fragments from many different groups. 
His painstaking effort to separate the sources and assign each to 
the sect in which it originated is not convincing, but his con¬ 
tention that the Manual is a composite work is undoubtedly 
sound. In short, we cannot regard either the Damascus Document 
or the Manual of Discipline as a unified work which can be dated 
at a particular time. This does not invalidate such studies as those 
of Otzen and Carmignac, but it necessitates some qualification of 
their conclusions. The relations of these and other Qumran docu¬ 
ments among themselves and with other Jewish literature are 
more complicated than any simple theory recognizes. 

For our present ptupose the result of these comparative studies 
if largely negative. Any attempt to assign the Qumran literature 
on such grounds to a particular sect or party in Judaism is, for 
the present at least, doomed to failure. If we had definite bodies 
of literature which could be attributed with certainty to the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, or any other division of 
Judaism, the situation would be different; but that is not the case. 
To establish the identity of the covenanters of Qumran we are 
restricted to the same kind of evidence that scholars have used 
to determine the associations of the apocryphal and pieudepl- 
gr^hkal writings. This consists largely of what we are told about 
the various sects in the apocrypha, the histories of Josephus, the 
rabbinical literature, and the New Testament 

It is generally agreed and may be assumed without further die- 
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cushion that the loou of the Qunuan sect go down into the move* 
meet of the Hasidim of Maccabean times (DSS, p. 274). The most 
important outgrowth of that movement* judged by Its historical 
consequences* was the sect or party of the Fbarisees. the fathers 
of the "normative Judaism** of the rabbis and the orthodox Juda* 
Ism of subsequent centuries. The views of scholars who regarded 
the Qumran covenanters as Pharisees were brledy considered in 
DSS (pp. 478, 493/). 

Otzen recalls the fact that, before the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls* L. Cinzberg and Hvldberg regarded the Damascus 
Document as a Pharisaic work, and he agrees that the cenununity 
which, according to him, migrated to Damascus and created both 
the Damascus Document and the Habakkuk Commentary issued 
from Fhadsaic circles. The Manual of Discipline* however, to* 
gether with the Testaments of ^e Twelve Patriarchs, he finds 
far removed from the legalism of ihe Pharisees. From this differ* 
ence he infers that a new» oon-Pharisaic influence was felt by the 
group during its sojourn in the land of Damascus. This infiuence 
came from Jews of the type best represented by the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jews wbo revered the law but did not 
insist on minutiae as the Pharisees did. 

The possibility of a connection between the Qunu’ao sect and 
the Sadducees was discussed briefly in DSS (pp. 475-77). The 
prominence of the priesthood in the community and die char* 
acteristic use of the term "sons of Zadok** ("Sadducee* and 
**Zadokite’' being the same word In Hebrew) are the chief reasons 
for suspecting such a connection. Long before the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls there was much debate over the questhm 
whether the Damascus Document, which many prefer to call the 
Zadokite Document, came from a Sadducean community. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that the name Zadok has 
varied associations In Jewish faistoiy and literature, and several 
groups at different times have been called Zadokite. 

Tl^ question has been thoroughly studied by Robert North. 
The term "sons of Zadok,** he finds, refers to some historic or 
supposedly historic individual, but it is uncertain whether be 
was the hl^ priest of David and Solomon, the Zadok of Socob 
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named by a rabbinic source as the founder of the Sadducees, the 
Pharisee named Zadok who according to Josephus founded the 
''fotirth philosophy," or some unknown or legendary person. Who¬ 
ever be may have been, both the Sadducees and the Qumran 
ZadokJtes probably looked back to the same Zadok as their 
founder or ideal prototype. In any case, the term Zadokite or 
Sadduoee became practically another word for Spriest.” 

The Sadducees of the New Testament period were the priestly 
party which had achieved both religious and civil authority. The 
name Zadokite may have been used also, however, for other 
priestly groups or for the priesthood in general, not all of whom 
belonged to the party of the Sadducees. Both the Sadducees and 
the Qumran sect claimed that they or their priestly leaders were 
the true “sons of Zadok.” Since this is the b^ of the name Sad- 
ducee, North submits that the Qumran covenanters should be 
called Sadducees, even though they were a separate group and 
hated the priestly party which was in power at Jerusalem. Ad¬ 
vocates of the Essene theory, says North, insist that there were 
different groups of Essenes^ in the same way we may speak of 
difierent groups of Sadducees. 

Since the covenanters of Qumran did not acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the priests then in control of the temple and its 
worship, they considered any sacrifee performed by these priests 
unlawful, but they probably still regarded the sacriflcial laws as 
binding. That they offered saciiilcea of their own, apart from the 
temple, is most improbable. Their position may very well have 
been like that of orthodox Jews to this day, for whom sacrifice 
has been impossible since the temple was destroyed, but who 
look for the restoration of the sacrificial culcus when the temple 
is restored in the days of the Messiah. In that case, the Qumran 
covenanters might well consider themselves as the real Sadducees, 
and the party in power as those who said they were Sadducees 
but were not. 

The theology of the Sadducees Is known to us only from the re¬ 
ports of outsiders, which are neither comprehensive nor impartial. 
They are said to have accepted only the written law. rejecting 
the oral law developed by the Pharisees, though they had their 
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own traditiona} interpretations, which were ic many ways more 
strict than those of the Pharisees. They rejected the beli^ in the 
resurrection of the dead, and also the Pharisaic beliefs about 
angels. In these matters the sect of Qumran seems to have been, 
as North says, "quite different and Immensely richer and more 
spiritual In doctrinal content," but he reminds us that we have 
no writings of the Jerusalem Sadducees to compare with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

North considers also as "middle links" the later sects of the 
QaiaJtes and the Dositheans, whose affinities with both the Sad* 
ducees and the Qumran sect have been the subject of much 
discussion among scholars. He comes to no definite conclusion 
except that all Aese possible connections, "frail and hazy” as 
many of them are, must be considered In reaching a decision as 
to the "ultimate affiliation** of the Qumran covensmters. 

The possibility of some Idnd of historical connection between 
the Qumran group and the Sadducees cannot, at the present 
stage of the investigation, be dismissed as impossible or unworthy 
of serious consideradoo. It has bees argued recently by W. S. 
LaSor that the Sadducees and the covenanters of Qumran had 
the seme background and origin but came later to a parting of 
the ways. LaSor even suggests that the house of Absalom of the 
Habakkuk ComraenUiy means the Sadducees. 

In the hands of Del Medico, as we have observed, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls become compilations of selections from many Jewish 
and even Christian sources. Among the groups whom he finds 
represented in the scrolls are the followers of Zadok the Pharisee, 
the associate of Judas the Galilean Id the revolt against the 
Romans in 6 a.d. and in the inauguration of the Zealot movement. 
As a distinct movement, Del Medico holds, the Zadokite sect arose 
at about do a.d.; until 66 they were allied with the Zealots, but 
after the outbreak of the war against Rome they became enemies. 

With the ascendance of the rabbis after 70 a.d» all dissident 
groups had to struggle to survive. The Zadokites then became a 
secret society, with Initutioa rites and grades of membership. 
Ibe sections of the Manual of Discipline that Del Medico regards 
u the statutes of Zadokite lodges are therefore dated at about 
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90 A.D., and the compilation of the work i 5 accordingly assigned 
to the late first or early second century a Filled as it was with 
heresy, Del Medico says» this composite work must have been 
selaed by Babbi Gamaliel II and committed to the genisah at 
about 115 A.D. 

This ingenious theory at least calls attention to a fact dint 
should be recognised. There is no ironclad proof that the manu' 
scrlpu came from the community which had Its headquarters at 
Qumran. If they did not, then the destruction of the settlement 
does not establish the last possible date wlien they could have 
been left in the cave. Here, as often, we must be content with 
probability, but the probability is actually overwhelming. There 
is so mu(^ evidence, indirect but significant, that very strong 
evidence to the contreiy would be needed to outweigh It. 

Such a mass of manuscripts in caves so closely grouped about 
the Qumran settlement could hardly be placed there by persons 
uncoimected with the community except in some period when 
the site was completely deserted. Against that supposition the 
evidence of paleography is decisive: the manuscripts were written 
at different times during a period of three or four centuries, the 
^eater part of them coming from the latter half or third of that 
period. This was Just the time when the community at Qumran 
was most active. Such a theory as Del Medico’s has to deny the 
force of the paleographical evidence. 

The possibility of a connection between tbe Qumran sect and 
the Zadoldtes of the first century a.s. is considered by Schonfield 
also. He considers it possible that the Damascus Document, or at 
least the first part of it, which he calls the Testamentary Work, 
may have been called the “Book of Zadok.” The Zadok whose 
tomb Is mentioned In the copper scroll, he believes, was probably 
the high priest of David’s time, whom the sect venerated; but in 
the Jewish and Christian accounts of the origin of the Sadducees 
be finds evidence of a new development at about 25 a.c., when 
there was great Messianic excitement and the time of the end 
was believed to be at hand. A man named Zadok may have had 
something to do with this development, Schonfield suggests, but 
be considers it more probable that tbe sect’s use of biblical refer- 
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ences to tbe sons of Zadok gave rise to a belief that it bad been 
founded by a man of that name. Citing Jewish ood Christian 
evideoce the multiplicity of Jewish sects at this time, Schon- 
field concludes that it was widely felt to be a time *'to take to 
the wilderness, to separate from the ungodly, to write and store 
away appropriate books, . . . perhaps aho to hide away treasure 
for the Wars of Messiah." In this ^Vnultipllcatlon of groups" the 
followers of John the Baptist formed one and the Qumran sect 
another. The obscure statements of Jewish and Christian sources 
which coonect tJie origin of the Sodducees with this period are 
therefore derived from traditions about the Zadokltos, but these 
Zadokites were not the followers of Zadok the Pharisee, the as* 
soclate of Judas the Calileaiu 

All this may seem to have taken us rather for from the Sad* 
ducees, but the points mentioned are all related. It is quite clear 
that the Qumion sect and the party commonly known as Sod* 
ducees were not the same^ they were bitter exponents. It may 
be. as North says, that the sect had spilt off from the Sadducees. 
The covenanters of Qumran certainly considered themselves the 
true sons of Zadok, and the movement had probably arisen within 
the priesthood (£^SS, p. £76). The covenanters may therefore 
have been the Zadokites who were confused with the Sadducees 
in later Jewish and Christian writings. They were not, however, a 
group founded in the firet century a.d. by Zadok the Pharisee, for 
they had been in existence for more than a century before his 
time. ^Vhether they had any later connection with bis followers 
in the last days before the destruction of the temple we shall 
have to consider Uter. 

Provocative suggestions of contact with the Samaritans have 
appeared here and there ever since the first discovery of the 
scrolls. The manuscript fragments in the arcliaic Hebrew script 
naturally recalled the continued use of a form of that script by 
the Samaritans to the present time (D 5 S, pp* 8^, 95,97); affinities 
with the Samaritan dialect were noted in the language of the 
scrolls (DSS, p. 115); similarities in religious practices and beliefs 
were detected also (DSS, p. 287); even a polemic against the 
Samaritans was suggested as the basis of a peculiar textual 
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variant (DSS, p. 313)* The Jewish Christian *Pseudo*Clementme’* 
literature connects the Sadducees with a Samaritan named Dost- 
theus, said to have been a disciple of John the Baptist and the 
predecessor of Simon Magus. What is told of the Doslthean 
Samaritans reveals contacts not only with the Sadduoees but also 
with the Essenes. North gives some attention to these contacts in 
his study of the Sadducees and the Qumran sect, but reaches no 
definite conclusion. 

A comparison of the Samaritans and the Qumran covenanters 
has been made by John Bowman. He finds no indication of a 
connection between them, but points out that there are many 
similarities between the beliefs held by Samaritans to this day 
and those of the Qumran sect. The Samaritans consider them¬ 
selves the sons of light, and they caJ the chief of the forces of 
evil Belial. They look for a redeemer called the Taheb, who cor¬ 
responds to the Messiah of Isnel of the Qumran documents. Their 
high priest is the anointed one (Messiah) of Aaron. 

These beliefs, Bowman says, are survivals of the teachings of 
the ancient Samaritan sects. The similarities between them and 
the Qumran sect, he concludes, do not indicate any direct con¬ 
tacts but are to be explained by the fact that their backgrounds 
were similar. In other words, both arose out of the same situation 
of ferment and tense expectation. The ideas they had in common 
were probably shared by others of the many sects which arose 
during the same period among Jews and Sanaritana alike, for 
while the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans, they were 
exposed to the same winds of doctrine that were blowing through 
the whole region. There Is even said to have been a Samaritan 
branch of the E&senes. 
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Were the Qumranfans, then, E$$ene^? As has been eald, a majority 
of the writers about them now assume that they were; few even 
acknowledge that the question Is open for discussion. Mflik says 
that the basic identic of the sect and the Essenes is now ac¬ 
cepted; the discussions now going on deal with the origins of the 
sect, the foreign infiueoces manifest in it» aad its influence on the 
New Testament Fritsch feels that it has been “sbown quite con¬ 
clusively" that the covenanters of Qumran were Essenes, though 
he guards himself by adding "or at least Essenic in cbaiacter.” 
Howlett mentions the "steadily dwindling group of scholars" who 
still insist that this Identiflcation "has not been proved with is- 
controvertible final!ty," and be admits that this is true; the only 
difBculty of which he seems to be aware, however, Is the insig¬ 
nificant fact that the Dead Sea Scrolls do not use the name 
"Essene* Discussions of the origin of E^senism and its relation 
to other sects or parties now commonly use the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as Essene documents. 

So far as there is any discussion of the main question of identity, 
the considerations adduced are still largely those presented in 
DS 5 (pp. 279-94). The goograpbical argument, based on the fact 
that Pliny and Dio Chrysostom locate the principal Essene settle¬ 
ment close to the Dead Sea, is naturally an important factor in 
the situation. Pliny says that Engedi lay "below the Essenes." 
Fritsch accepts Dupont-Sommer's dubious suggestion that this 
may mean "south of the Essenes.” The Essene settlement, Engedi, 
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dad Masada would thus be mentioned in order from north to 
south. It is quite possible that Fllny followed that order ia describ¬ 
ing the major points of interest on the western side of the Dead 
Sea, but the phrase in question Is not impressive evidence. Other 
writers have not failed to point out that the ancient world did 
not think of north as up and south as down. Dupont'Sommer 
himself, in proposing this interpretation, mentioned also the pos' 
slbilJty that the Qumran monastery was only one of many Esieno 
lettlements scattered throughout the Dead Sea region. 

Milik, apparently assuming that ‘^elow" means ‘‘south of," 
argues that Khlrbct Qumren must be the place of which Pliny 
speaks because no other important ruin has been found between 
Engadi and Jericho. He reoalla also what Philo and Josephus say 
of the work of the Essenes as farmers and artisans. Many Indica¬ 
tions of both industrial and argricultural activity have been pro¬ 
vided by the excavations at Khirbet Qumran. The nearby oasis of 
Ain Feshkha provided a place for their work as fanners. 

The dlferences between the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Essenes described by Philo and Josephus have not been en¬ 
tirely forgotten, but most writers find it easy to dispose of them. 
Fritscb suggests that some of them may disappear when all the 
Qumran material is published, or at least prove to be less serious 
than they now seem. There were many communities of Essenes, 
and what was true of some may not have been true of others. 
Some of the differences between the Essenes as described by 
ancient writers and the Qumran community as reflected in its own 
literature may thus be explained as differences between branches 
of the same general movement. The fact that Philo and Josephus 
say nothing of the teacher of righteousness or the new covenant, 
for example. Is explained by Fritsch on the supposition that the 
teacher of righteousness founded a schismatic group among the 
Essenes. 

Other differences may reflect different stages in the history of 
the movement. The contrast between the militant spirit of tl^ 
War scroll and the extreme pacifism attributed by Philo to the 
Essenes is mentioned by Fritsch, who suggests that the War scroll 
may have come from an earlier period, such as the time of the 
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Maccabean revolt This ts not in accord with the most probable 
date of the War scroll (see p. 19$), and there are indications that 
neither the Essenes nor the Qumran group were pacifists at the 
time of the rebellion against Rome; the general proposition, how¬ 
ever, that there may have been changes in attitude and belief 
with changing times, is urtdoubtedly true. Schonfield observes 
that the elaborate organization of the community must have taken 
time to develop; this is confirmed by the fragments from Cava 4 
representing various recensions of the Manual of Discipline, the 
Damascus Document, and the War scroll. Schonfield recalls also 
the references in the Damascus Document to many generatioos, 
afflictions, and years of sojourning. 

If the word "Essene,” or "'Essenic,” as some prefer, is taken to 
include all the more or less similar marginal sects which arose in 
Judaism from the persecution of Antioebus Epiphanes to the 
destruction of the temple, it is quite safe to say with A. Powell 
Davies that the movement ^'almost certainly contained divisions 
or sects'* and that these 'were constantly changing and develop¬ 
ing.” Even if Essenism is thought of as a specific sect we must of 
course make some allowance both for change and for some variety 
at any one time. The only question is how much divergence is 
compatible with belonging to one and the same sect, 

We may accept Albright's judgment that there will probably 
be disagreement for some time between those who regard the 
Qumran covenanters as ”the Essenes proper, described by Jo¬ 
sephus.” and those who consider them **a splinter sect which 
emerged from” the Essenes. Albright goes on to say that “opinion 
increasingly favors the former alternative”; this, however, is much 
less certain. Frlfcsch may be right In saying that the similarities 
between the Essenes and the covenanters "far outweigh die 
differeDces.” He is on less solid ground when be affinns that *aQy 
difference can be attributed either to prejudice and faulty re¬ 
porting by Philo and Josephus or to our own inadequate knowl¬ 
edge the history and teachings of the Quxnian sect* 

To say, as Fribcb does, that the term ”E$sene” is to be applied 
to the Qumran community ”in its widest sense as used by Jo¬ 
sephus* is a contradiction in tenns, Josephus may have included 
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under this name a few related but distinct sectarian ^ups; he 
did not> so far as we can judge by his description, use it in a wide 
enough sense to include the Qumran sect If we include it, we are 
using the term in a wider sense than he did. H.}. Kandler. after 
a fresh, detailed comparison, comes to the conclusion that tlie 
sect of Qumran cannot be identj£ed with the Essenes of Fliilo 
and Josephus but belongs to the realm of Essonic sects. 

Not all scholars are yet ready to consider the Qumran cov* 
enanters Essenes in any sense. Del hfedico goes so far as to deny 
that the Essenes ever existed. According to him, Phib, who was 
never In Palestine, simply Invented "those virtuous Essenes, 
inhabiting villages in an idealized Palestine.** His purpose was 
probably to show that the monastic way of life, "a ^ically and 
uniquely Egyptian phenomenon of the first century ot our era," 
was compatible with Judaism. That there were Jewish monks like 
Philo's Therapeutae even In Egypt seems to Del Medico un> 
certain; he is quite sure there were none in Palestine. 

Pliny is commonly believed to have visited Palestine in the train 
of Vespasian, but Del Medico denies that he ever saw the coua* 
tty. The calm retreat of disillusioned old men which be describes 
is no more credible than the luxuriant vegetation which he makes 
rise from the arid desert. PUny merely elaborates what Philo has 
said^ Dio Chiysostom, who cannot be trusted anyway, simply 
follows Pliny. 

As for Josephus, his works are translations and full of interpola> 
tions. The Hebrew Voslppon has all the episodes in which Essenes 
figure but never mentions them. The Latin Hegeslppus has noth* 
ing about them except In one doubtful passage, probably corrupt, 
of some manuscripts. The Slavic version contains the account of 
the three sects hut omits all other references to Essenes. 

The basic passage in the Jewieh Wars (II viii.2-14) was in¬ 
terpolated, Del Medico maintains, by a Greek who probably lived 
in Italy at the beginning of the third century a.o. It was based on 
what had been said about a century earlier by Hippolytus, who 
confused the Essenes with a sect that lived on the east side of 
the Jordan, but said little about them that was not true of Jews 
in general. The interpolator of Josephus turned what Hippolytus 
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s&id tnto ft satire ag&inst the Jews; asother mterpolator toned down 
this aspect l>y inserting sentences which do not appear in the 
Slavic version. This second interpolator is responsible also for the 
references to Essenes in the Antiquities, which simply describe 
the customs of the Psdestinlan peasants. Kone of the ancient 
writers and iDterpo!ator9> says Del Medico, pictured the Essenes 
as monks who copied manuseTlpts> so that one could label as 
Essene any place where one found a Roman inkwell 

Here, as on other points where Del Medico has blazed a trail 
of his own, his arguments should be carefully checked and either 
substantiated or refuted. No other scholari so far as 1 know, has 
attempted to sever the connection between Che Essenes and the 
Qumran sect in such a radical fashion. There are others, however, 
who remain unconvinced that the Qumranlaus were Essenes. The 
position of Allegro, for example, is notably noncommittal. He 
usually speaks of the "Qumran sect" or the "covenanters.” The 
location of the monastic settlement described by Pliny, he saya, 
"corresponds exactly with that of the Qumran monastery,” and 
he notes the similarities of practice and doctrine, but, without 
drawing any conclusion, be moves at once to the Essene com¬ 
munities throughout Palestine, in which he sees "a very possible 
means of access to Qumran ideas for Jesus, if we are to see both 
groups as part of the same religious movement." 

Otzen feels that the similarities between the Essenes snd the 
Qumian community have been overemphasized. The motives 
and ideas back of the slmiUi practices, he says, reveal a broad 
chasm between the two sects. As the Essenes are represented in 
both of our chief sources, they are thoroughly HeUenized. Jewish 
in origin, they stand on the threshold between Judaism and 
syncretism. Citing a list of non-Jewisb elements in their beliefs, 
rites, and ethical ideals, he concludes that even if we postulate a 
common origin, the two movements developed in diametrically 
opposite dir^ons. Both departed from the prevailing Pharisaism, 
but while the Essenes moved eagerly toward syncretism, the group 
which produced the Manual of Discipline sought to return to the 
religion of the prophets. 

ScbonBeld finds the affinities of the covenanters with the Es- 
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sents on the one side and the primitive Jewish ChristlaiLs on the 
other equally impressive* but he sees peculiarities in the cov> 
enanters* party which prevent identification with either Essenes 
or Jewish Christians. The stress on entering the covenant and (he 
separation from Judah exhibit a sectarianism narrower than that 
of the Essenes. The fact that at the sacred meal of the Rule of 
the Congregation the chief priest and the priestly elders cake 
precedence over the Messiah of Israel seems to Schonfield fatal 
to the identification of Essenes and covenanters. The party of the 
new covenant may, he says, be considered Essene in a broad, 
generic sense, but If so its autonomy and special emphasis must 
be recognized. 

A new point in Schonfield's view is his suggestion that the Es¬ 
senes and the New Covenant Party, as he calls the Qumran sect, 
were two different groups which in turn occupied the site of 
Khirbet Qumran. Accepting de Vaux's conclusion that there was 
an Essene settlement there from about lOO B.C., but maintaining 
at the same time that the Literary activity of the covenanters be¬ 
gan late in the last century before Christ, Schonfield suggests 
that with the consent of the Essenes, or after they abandoned the 
site, the covenanters “repaired the buildings and set up their own 
establishment—perhaps somewhere about 25-20 b.c.— following 
Essene practice dos^Jy in their organization, and acquiring and 
being assisted by the literature in the possession of the Essenes.'* 

Schonfleld strangely ignores the intemiption In the occupation 
of the site for more than thirty yean, beginning in 31 n.c., though 
his theory could easily be adjusted to that outstanding fact in 
ti)e history of Qumran. If the relatiockshlp between the Essenes 
and the covenanters v/as as dose as he supposes, however, there 
would seem to be no real necessity for maintaining the distinction 
between them. Scbonfield himself, as a matter of fact, is inclined 
to accept the identification of the Qumran community with what 
Josephus calls “another order of Essenes.* who were not celibates 
as the Essenes in general were. His condusion is that the cov* 
enanters were “probably a distinct and rather speculized sect 
associated in the last phase of its existence with Essenes and 
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Co an extent oot yet fully clarified with the ]uda«0'Christjans» but 
identical with neither/’ 

That (he Qumranians were actually Christians has been argued 
since 1951 by J. t. Tcicher (DSS, pp. 51, 99^ i84> 29$^). In 
this theoiy he has few if any follosv^* but he Has continued to 
defend it. In a recent article on the Essenes he notes Del Medico's 
effort CO make the Essenes a fictitious group, and says that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls will not prevent the Essenes from evaporating 
'‘Into thin air^" for these documents "are Christian, not Essene." 
Since Telcher holds at the same time that the Essenes themselves 
were Christians (see the following paragraphs), the contrast here 
is more rhetorical than logical. 

The accounts of the Essenes and Therapeutae attributed to 
Philo, Teicher says, represent an attitude toward Greek culture 
so different from what appears in his genuine writings that if he 
wrote them he must have done $0 "imder the effect of a touch of 
schizophrenia^ Teicher does not, however, consider these ac¬ 
counts Christian forgeries, as some earlier scholars did; they are 
bits of Christian literature, he says, which became associated with 
the name of Philo, perhaps merely through being Included in a 
manuscript of his works. 

Citations from some of the church fathers are given to show 
that they considered the Essenes *'a species of Christians.’* That 
they were right is "a daring thought,” but Teicher is willing to 
"risk it.” It would give the Essenes ”a proper habitat in the an¬ 
nals of history” and would dispose of “the endless and tiresome 
debate about tlie influence of Essenes upon Christianity." There 
are scholara and others than scholars, one may remark, who do 
not seem to find this debate tiresome even now. It must be said 
also that if the Essenes were indeed e species of Christians, they 
were a very strange species, as different from the church of their 
time as th^ were from other Jewish group, This should be evi¬ 
dent from our discussion of the relation between them (pp. 
111-18). 

Teicher claims, however, to have "direct and positive prooT 
that the Essenes were "non-Pauline Christians.'* According to 
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Jos«pbus, the Bomans tortured the Essenes to death duriog the 
First Jewish Bevolt, when they would not 'blaspheme the legis- 
Utor" or “eat what was forbidden to them.” The Bomans did not 
compel Jews on pain of death to violate their religious scruples^ 
Telcher says; therefore the Esseoes were not Jews. But If the 
statement of Josephus is to be accepted, the argument can be re¬ 
versed; the Bomans tortured the Essenes to make them do vio¬ 
lence to their convictions; the Essenes were Jews; therefore some 
Jews at least were so tortured by the Bomans. Teichor adds that 
what Josephus says of the Essenes applies in detail to ^the early 
non-Pauline Christians, as we know them from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls” Here is a new variation on the theme of Essenes and 
Qumranians: the covenanters of Qumran are Christians, but they 
are also Essenes; therefore the Essenes are Christians! 

Two difficulties are recognized by Teicher but easily met. The 
ascetic type of communal life seems incongruous with Christian¬ 
ity; but, says Teidier, the life of the Jerusalem church was com¬ 
munal and austere, and other Christian communities probably 
izniuled it. More difficult to reconcile with his theory is the fact 
that the Essenes existed, according to Josephus, before the Chris¬ 
tian era. But the name “Essene” appears in such a variety of forms 
in the sources that we cannot tell what its original form or mean¬ 
ing was. In any case, both the early Christians and certain groups 
of Jews were called "the poor.” If Chrlstiaos could share one name 
with Jewish groups, they might also be known by another name 
which had been used by Jews. 

The discoveries at Qumran, TeJcher boldly asserts, “proves con¬ 
clusively that the site was occupied Id the first two Christian 
centuries, and occupied by Chrlstiaiis." Any real proof to this 
effect would profoundly alter the whole trend of studies in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. In the end, however, Teicher modestly states 
that his identificatioa of Essenes and Christians Is only "a promis¬ 
ing working bypotbesls.” 

It is rather curious to note how the theories of Teicher, Schon- 
field, and Del Medico coincide at some points yet diverge sharply 
at others. Teichar's Idea that the early non-Pauline Christians 
inherited Che name "Essene" Bom a pre-Christian Jewish sect 
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recalls Schon£e]d*s theory of an Eiseoe occupation of QumiaD 
preceding the occupation by the covenanters. Both Teicher and 
Del Medico postulate a Christian occupation of the Qumrao settle 
ment. Del Medico and Schon£eld, however, agree in rejecting 
Telcher's opinion that the Essenes and Qucnranlans were Chris¬ 
tians, though Del Medico says that the Qumran genbah may have 
included Ebionlte writings seized by the rabbis, The £blonltes» 
says Del Medico, at least existed. Sections of several of the scrolls 
ue in fact attributed by him to Christian sources, 

The insuperable difficulty for any theory that would make the 
Qumran covenanters Christians 1 $ that the two communities, with 
all thoir affinities and possible contacts, were much too different 
to be identified. If the time when Qumran was occupied and the 
scrolls were written could be extended to the second or third 
century a.o., comparisons with the Ebionite sect of Jewish Chris¬ 
tians might have more force. For the period before 70 how¬ 
ever. we are dependent upon the New Testament for our 
knowledge of Christian practices and beliefs. If the picture given 
there ls sot reliable, we have so evidence at all for judging what 
primitive Christianity really was. To claim that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are Christian and reflect early ChrisUanity more ac¬ 
curately than the New Testament does would obviously beg the 
question, even if it could be proved that the scrolls were late 
enough to be Christian documents. 

The theory that the covenanters of Qumran were Zealots has 
been encountered already in oui discussion of the origin of the 
sect and the identification of the teacher of righteousness {pp. 
232-4$). Several points not mentjoned in that connection may 
be mentioned here. One Interesting detail Is Roth's suggestion, 
previously noted, that this theory explains why no fragments of 
the book of Esther were found in the Qumran caves: its recogni¬ 
tion of a foreign dominion over the Jews would make this book 
unacceptable to the Zealots. 

The prevalent conception of the Zealots as a political party of 
super-patriots Is the result, Roth suggests, of the misleading a> 
count given by Josephus, though Josephus himself speaks of them 
as a “fourth sect Jewish philosophy'’ and calls their leaders 
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‘‘sophisU ” Josephus, says Roth, does not really describe the Jewish 
sects, but merely gives a brief inventory to serve as a foil for 
hit long, exaggerated, idealized account of the Essenes. 

Even if his identi£caUon of the teacher of righteousness should 
prove to be mJstoken, Roth claims, a comparison of the Qumran 
literature with the history of (he Zealots shows that they (it to¬ 
gether with marvelous precision. When Judas the Caliloun re¬ 
belled against the Romans after the death of Herod the Croat, 
he seized the dty of Saiod In Calilee, but soon lost it again to the 
Romans. After that he disappeared for ten years. It would bo 
quite natural if he took refuge with his followers at Damascus, 
which was nearer and probably safer than Jerusalem. This was 
the migration to the land of Damascus of which the Damascus 
Document speaks. Here Judas and his followers had leisure to 
revise their covenant. The Thanksgiving Fsahns reflect the experi¬ 
ences of Judas in his exile and divine deliverance; he may even 
have compiled them himself. 

When he appeared again in Judah, Josephus tells us, Judas 
propagated his doctrines. This was exactly the time when the 
Qumran settlement was reoccupied. Like Schonfleld, Roth holds 
that the group which came to Qumran at about 6 a.d. was not the 
same as that which had abandoned the place In 31 b.c. Judas and 
his followers, he suggests, now used this site as a base while ap¬ 
pearing in the eyes of the world to be peaceful Essenes. 

Judas died flgbUng against the Romans, The brief reference In 
A^ 5:37 seems to imply that be was killed at the time of his 
rebellion In 6 A.n. In that case he did not have much time to make 
use of a base at Qumran. Two of his sons were crucifled by the 
apostate Jew Tiberius Alexander, who was procurator in 46-^ 
A.D. Another son, Menahem. then became the leader of the sect. 
In 66 A.D. he made Masada the military center of his group; but. 
Rods says, the community at Qumran continued Its literary ac¬ 
tivity. 

After Menahem's death at Jerusalem in the same year, his 
nephew Eleazar ben Jair took his place at the head of the group 
at Masada, where they kept aloof from the rest of the Jewish 
insurgents and held out against the Romans until 73 aj). The 
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community at Qumran continued a few yeaxa longer, following 
cunent events with interest and writing its con^mentaries and 
other texts, including the War scroll. 

With every wish to do full justice to this theory, which is pro* 
pounded with extraordinary enthusiasm and conviction, 1 am 
bound to say that my conclusion as stated In DS 5 (p. 295) is 
unchangt^: ’'Possibly some members of Che community Joined 
the Zealots In tlio lost decades before the destruction of the 
temple. Any closer connection (hon that, however, can hardly be 
postulated. The community of the Dead Sea Scrolls was quite 
certainly much older than the movement Inaugurated by Zadok 
and Judas.” 

To this 1 must now add that the distinction drawn by Schonfield 
as well as Driver and Koth between the sect which occupied tlie 
Qumran settlement in the last century b.c. and the group which 
reoccupied it In the Erst century A.n. is more ingemous than 
convincing. The retention of the same general plan and appar* 
ently tlie same use of the buildings in the second period distinctly 
favors either the identity of the groups or at least a direct con¬ 
tinuity. If it was not the same individuals who returned nearly 
forty years after they had abandoned the site, it was the same 
community, and it may well have included some of those who 
had lived there before. The composition, copying, and editing of 
the community’s literature cannot all be assigned to the second 
period of occupattoa 

All these continuing attempts since 195$ to establish the iden¬ 
tity of the Qumran sect have been no more conclusive than those 
which preceded them. The Insistence of Del Medico that very 
different groups are represented among the texts has at least this 
validity: no rigid standard of uniformity In belief, ritual, or or¬ 
ganization was imposed on the writiop used and preserved by 
the covenanters. Like the Bible, many other books which they 
copied and read may have been inherited from other groups. 

The current tendency to use the teitn “Essene” in a broad way 
to include the Qumran sect along with others of the same general 
character is not seriously objectionable. With Schonfield, Bruce, 
and Oesterreicher, we may consider it possible, though by no 
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meaiu certain, that Josephus was tbmJcicg of the Qumias com* 
munity when be wrote of the “other order of Essenes, which 
practiced marriage {DSS, p, 291)- It is thoroughly possible, even 
probable, that Flisy s Essenes were the men of Qumran. One must 
still, however, protest against the cunent tendency to use together 
wbat Josephus and Philo say of the Essenes and what the Dead 
Sea Scrolls reveal concerning the sect of Qumran, on the as¬ 
sumption that both bodies of data apply to one and the same 
group. To some it may seem pedantic to maintain this distinction, 
but for the purpose of accurate historical knowledge Jt 1$ essential. 


PART SIX 






XXIV 

God, Spirits, Angels, and Demons 
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It ba 5 already been said that the literature of the Qumran com¬ 
munity was not subfect to any strict theobgical censorship. A 
book that was sufficiently valued to be copied and preserved 
must have been considered helpful and sound, but It was char¬ 
acteristic of the sect, as of Judaism in general, to be more in¬ 
terested in ideas that seemed stimulating and inspiring than in 
conformity to a strict standard of orthodoxy. There were no 
creeds, no decisions of councils, no ex caihedfc pronouncements 
of a supreme authority. 

At the same time it is to he expected that certain characteristic 
ideas and attitudes will appear in writings produced within the 
community, and this is what we actually find. J. Lfcht, in a study 
of the Thanksgiving Psalms, finds that when the phrases and 
motifs which recur frequently are put together and their mean¬ 
ing is determined, a comprehensive system of theobgical thought 
emerges. This, as he observes, is surprising in the Judaism of that 
period Using the theological passage in the third and fourth 
columns of the Manual of Discipline (D 5 S, pp. 374-76) as a 
standard, Licht checks by It his inferences from the Thsmksgiving 
Psalms, noting also some dlfierences t>oth in details and in 
stress.* 

Variadons is doctrine among the Dead Sea Scrolls, Llcbt points 
out, can be explained largely by the different purposes and in¬ 
terests of the texts. The Thanksgiving Psalms desd especUUy with 
matters of inner, individual esperiecce. Tbe Manual of Discipline 
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is concerned with the organi2&tion o£ the community and the ad* 
miolstralion of its aSairs. The conflict with ertemal foes dominatw 
the Hibakkuk Commentaiy. The War scroll contemplates the 
impending crisis. Differences to time of composition explain other 
poinls of divergence, and some may be attributed to differences 
between Individuals or divisions vrithln the sect. In the main, 
however, the scrolls represent the same basic theology. No 
difference among them is fundamental. 

In recent discussions of the Dead Sea ScroUs the conviction of 
the absolute sovereignty of God Is seen more and more to be basic 
for the sect. According to Us belief, the operaUons of nature follow 
unchanging Uws which God has ordained from the beginning- It 
Is Interesting to observe here already something of the ambiva¬ 
lence of Greek and modern ideas of “^tural law." What is for 
science simply an observed unJfonnity in nature Is for religious 
faith an expression of God's will 

The incomprehensible mystery of God's eternal decrees prch 
fouadly impressed the men of Qumran. Typical eocamples of the 
characteristic use of the word •'mystery” are noted in DSS.(pp. 
® 55 f). including the statement of the HabaJekuk Commentary 
that -the mysteries of God are marvelous" (vii.fl; DSS. p. 368). 
Ucht defines the meaning of the word “mystery" In the scrolls as 
a “dlvtoe unfathomable unalterable decision.” One more ed)eetive 
is needed to make the definition complete: “wonderful" or "aw- 
tospiitog." Among the divine mysteries, as Lkht notes, are “toe 
mysteries of sin," which are a part of the unlverae ordained by 

Cod. 

In what would seem to us Calvinlstic fashion, though It is in 
direct line with toe faith of the Old Testament, toe Qumnn 
theologians attributed God's mysterious acts to his will to mani¬ 
fest bis own glory- To glorify God was, as they saw it, the chief 
end not only of man but of God himself. Quite in the manner of 
Paul, they were able to believe that toe wicked^ were created to 
serve as objects for the demonstration of God's mighty wrath. 
The blessings of the righteous also redounded to his glory. 

Man cannot understand God's ways, but he can trust in his 
justice} yet even the conception of divine justice is colored by the 
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stress on God’s sovereigoty. Id the OM TesUmenC the same 
Hebrew word is used for Justice, vindiaiOoti, and even victory. 
In the Thanksgiving Psalms the justice of God usually means, as 
Licht defines it, lUs unquestionable right to do as he pleases/' 
This is very close lo the central conception of the book of Job, 
and the Qinnran writers often seem to echo Job’s despairing cry, 
"How can a man be Just before God?” 

But God is also merciful; if he were not, man's case would be 
hopeless. Exprenioos of humble gratitude for deliverance from 
helpless involvement in sin abound in the Thanksgiving Psalms. 
As Licht observes, the dominant emotion is not simply joy but 
gratitude for God's gifts, among which the ability to live a right* 
eous life is paramount. 

The sect's concepdon of the universe was in accord with Its 
eonviction of the sovereignty of God, though this was combined 
with strange ideas of non-Jewisli origin. No taint of polytheistic 
mythology is to be found in their thinking. All the erode ele* 
ments which they adopted, directly or bdirectly, from Persian 
or Babylonian thought were adjusted and subordinated to their 
faith in God as the sole Creator of heaven and earth. 

Near the end of the scroll of Thanksgiving Psalms the espres- 
Sion "to create new things” ocscurs. This probably is an echo of 
the reference in Isaiah to God’s creating new heavens and a new 
earth (flS:i7i 68:aa); It may possibly, however, as Caster sup¬ 
poses, Imply a continued process of creation. Caster recalls a 
famous Jewish prayer which says that God “renews every day 
the work of creation." He mentions also “the rabbinic doctrine of 
periodic renewal,” which, however, is not the same thing. The 
text of the passage in the Thanksgiving Psalms is too much broken 
by boles in the manuscript to permit a clear understanding of 
what is meant. All that can be Inferred from it with certain^ Is 
God's power to create, change, and destroy, while remaining 
eternally the same. 

Tbe community's Interest in the universe and Its operations is 
shown by their possession of manuscripts of Enoch and other re* 
Inted writings (see pp. 177-80). These matters were no doubt 
induded in the secret teachings of the sect, which they vowed 
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DOt to divulge to those outside of their circle (Manual of Die- 

ciplme ixar; i^SS, pp. 383^ Cryptic scripts are 

in some of the t«ts, and there is an esoteric astrological work In 

a mirture of scripts among the documents from Cave 4, 

Ideas concerning the Spirit of God and good and evil spirits 
play a large part In the conception of the universe in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. In the Old Testament, E. Schweitzer reminds us. the 
Spirit of Cod is associated first of all with extraordinary mact- 
festitions of divine power. The result of this cinphasis in later 
Judaism was to relegate the operation of the Spirit either to the 
remote past or to the Messianic age. In the later parts of the Old 
Testament, however, there was also a tendency to think of Gods 
Spirit as the power for righteous living, primarily In the com- 
munity of the future hut also to some extent in the present, In 
post-blbUcal Judaism the growing stress on the individual’s de- 
^loD for good or evil opened the door to the Persian conception 
of a cosmic struggle between light and darVmess, in which evwy 
man had to choose one side or the other. Thus the way was 
prepared for the idea of the twospiriU which is expressed in the 
Manual of Discipline (iil.13-iv.a8j DSS, pp. 374-7®. cp. pp. 

The struggle between the spirits has a future aspect: it is for 
an appointed period, at the end of which will oome “the time of 
viaitadon” when evil will be judged and destroyed. This idea. 
Scbwettter points out, is Incorporated Into the Jewish conception 
of obedienoe to the law. so that the struggle is centered not so 
much on the 8nal consummation as on the present moral oonflictj 
but this conflict itself Is made apart of the cosmic process which 
God initiated at the creation of the world. It Is not man’s spirit 
that struggles with evil but the power of God. The mythological 
form of expression is only a new means of representing this basic 

Hebrew conviction. ^ 

The spirits of light and darkness which strug^ in man s soul 
and in the universe are sometimes called angels. Thus it Is made 
clear that they are both God’s creatures and subject to him. even 
though for the appointed period he allows the one whose way 
he abhors to be active. It is equally clear, however, that the two 
spirits or angels are powers oublde of man, which not only hc^ 
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or hinder him but control bis life in accordance with each in* 
dividual'a divinely assigned *101" 

The dualism of the Qumran theology is thus primarily ethical 
but with a cosmic dimension. It may be. as both Frltsch and 
Schonfield suggest, that conflicts with human enemies had some* 
tiling to do with the development of this conception. It un« 
doubtedly takes a distinctly military form In the War of the Sons 
of Liglit with the Sons of Darlmess. Scbonfleld remarks that the 
disappointment during the period of Jewish independence follow¬ 
ing the Mecoabean revolt, when the end failed to come and evl! 
prevailed, fostered a doctrine of two powers which the later rabbis 
of the Talmudic period had to condemn as a dangerous heresy. 

0 t2ea compares the dualism of the Manual of Discipline with 
the Greek and late Jewish idea of the macrocosm and microcosn. 
According to this conception, what occurs in the universe at large, 
the macrocosm, is mirrored on a small scale in the individual man, 
the microcosm. The double aspect of the Qumran dualism, both 
cosmic and ethical, corresponds to this idea. Otzen finds also that 
the two spirits are thought of in difierent ways under these two 
aspects. In man we have a psychological dualism, with the spirits 
of good and evil struggling in his heart This conception is not 
my^cal but spiritual In the universe, on the other band, we 
have a cosmological, mythical dualism, in which the two spirits 
are thought of in mythobgical, not spiritual, terms. 

The connection between these two types of dualism is seen by 
Otzen in the idea that the division of manldnd to which each in¬ 
dividual will belong is determined by the outcome of the struggle 
in hia own soul. This, it seems to me, does not accurately represent 
the thought of the Manual of Discipline. No doubt the element of 
personal dedsion and effort was recognized in practice, but little 
room is left for it In the passage in question. Schweitzer’s judg¬ 
ment, that the outcome both In the universe and in the individual 
soul is determined not by the spirit of man but by the power of 
God, Is more in accord with the implications of the text. 

It is true and important diat the dualism of the Qumran texts 
is not a contrast of matter and spirit. It is not an absolute dualism, 
grounded in the nature of things. Both of the two spirits are 
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creatures of the one God and subject to bizn. Otzen, however, 
finds a trace of absolute dualism in the statement of the Manual 
of Discipline (iiiag; DSS, p. 374), nn the abode of light are the 
origins of truth, and from the source of dailmess are the origins of 
errors (Otzen takes the word which I render "abode" as another 
Hebrew word which means "spring," and this reading Is possible.) 
Mandean saylnp which spe^ of the powers of evil as derived 
from black water or a great spring are cited, and Otzen suggests 
that the language of the Manual of DisdpUne at this point may 
have been infiuenced by such non-Jewlsh ideas, even though the 
implied absolute dualta was not accepted. Certainly if such a 
conception was recognized at alb It was rejected. 

The major purpose of Otzens study Is a comparison of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
In the Testaments he finds a dualistlc doctrine, but It differs from 
that of the Manual of Discipline in being only a "microcosmic* 
dualism, without the "macrocosmic'* aspect. Chapter ao of the 
Testament of Judah speaks not only of the two spirits but also of 
a spirit of understanding that can turn whichever way it wishes. 
Here, It seems, each man’s spirit is free to choose between the two 
spirits. Elsewhere, especially in the Testament of Asher, there are 
many references to the two ways of good and evil and the two 
inol^dons which reside In every man’s breast. The idea of the two 
inclinations or impulses Is characteristic of the rabbinic Uterature, 
and the idea of the two ways played a large part In early Chrlsdao 
literature. Outside of the passage dted from the Testament of 
Judah, the conception of the two spirits is not clearly present In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. ’There are passing 
references to "BeUar* (a corrupt form of the name Belial), to 
’'the angels of the Lord and of Satan,” to "the evil spirit,” and to 
“the angel of peace." The idea of a struggle between good and 
evil in the universe is notably lacking. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, as In the dualism 
of the Manual of DisdpUne In its "microcosmic” aspect, the two 
spirits are conceived, Otzen says, in quite unmythological, psy* 
chdoglca! fashion. This may be true if the two spirits of the 
Testament of Judah and the two inclinations of the Testament of 
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Ashor are coruidered identical, but the scattered references to 
Cod, Beliar, angels, and spirits in several of the Testaments make 
this doubtful. The Testament of Beofamm says, *The inclination 
of the good man Is not In the deceitful power of the spirit of 
Bellar” (6::). 

It is not entirely clear, in fact, how far the distinction between 
"mythological" and "psychological" holds good for the Manual of 
Discipline. The struggle between the two spirits in a man's heart 
seems to be conceived quite realisticaUy as a conflict between 
two persona] beings. Molin bebeves that the evil spirit is Bebal, 
Otzen himself remarks that in late Judaism there was a tendency 
to mythologize the idea of the good and evil impulses, so ^at the 
evil impulse was confused with Bebal and the demons. In both 
the Manual of Discipline and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Fatiiaichs he recognizes traces of the same tendency, and a mix¬ 
ture of the two ways of thinking. His contention that in geneial 
the spirits of the "micTOcosmic” struggle are not conceived myth¬ 
ologically thereby loses much of its force. It does not seem to me, 
indeed, very slgniflcsint. 

The spirit of bght is cabed also the spirit of truth in the Manual 
of Discipline^ he is no doubt the same as the angel of God's truth 
who is said in the same passage to help the sons of Ught. It is 
therefore natural to ask whether he can be identified widi one of 
the archangels named in other Jewish bterature. Two of these, 
Michael and Gabriel, are already mentioned by name in the book 
of Daniel; the apocryphal and rabbinic writings have a number 
of others, classified according to their functions. The term "prince* 
is sometimes applied to them, and the spirit of Ught is called the 
"prince of Ughts" in the Manual of Discipbne (iii.ao; DS 5 , p. 
374). The Damascus Document says, "For of old arose Moses and 
Aaroo through the prince of Ughts* (v.iyf; D 5 S, p, 353). One of 
the archangels is named Uriel, which means "God is my bght * and 
he is said in some sources to be the ruler of UghL Otzen argues 
therefore that the spirit of light Is the archangel UrieL 

Molin hesitates between Uriel and Michad sts the angel with 
whom the spirit of light is to be Identlfled. Yadin argues strongly 
that he Is Michael. The War scroll says, ^The prince of Ught thou 
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didst appoint of old as our helper In his lot are all the sons of 
righteousness, and all the spirits of truth are in his dominion 
(xiiLio). The function of the prince of light is thus to help the 
sons of light, as the angel of God's truth is said to do in the 
Manual of Discipline, Later the War scroll says that Cod “will 
send eternal help to the lot he has redeemed by the power of the 
angel be has made glorious for rule, Michael, in eternal light, to 
give light in joy to all Israel, peace and blessing to tbe lot of Cod, 
to exalt among the gods the rule of Michael and the dominion of 
Israel over all flesh** (xvii.e-8j DSS, p. 3 W)« ^ therefore Mi¬ 

chael. Yadin concludes, who is the prince of light appointed to 
help the sens of light. As for Uriel, Yadin poinU out that he is 
not named among the four angels of the presence In the War 
scroll; in his place we find Sariel (see below). 

Otzen identifies the angel of God's truth with Michael, but 
distinguishes him from the spirit of light, The help given by the 
angel of God's truth, says Oteen, is probably intercession, and the 
angel who appears as intercessor in late Judaism is Michael In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs “the angel that inter- 
cedeth for you" is mentioned, and it is said that *1^6 is a mediator 
between and man, and for the peace of Israel be shall stand 
up against the kingdom of the enemy” (Testament of Dan 6:a). 
A few verses later it is said that the angel of peace wOl strengthen 
Israel (6:g) - These expressions, 0t2en says, fit only Michael Why 
Ot^en considers the angel of God's truth different from the spirit 
of light and truth Is not apparent, Yadin's view that they are the 
same and to be identified with Michael seems much more prob¬ 
able. 

The War scroll (ix.i4-id) gives the names of four archangels 
which are to be inscribed on the shields of the four “towers” of 
the army. (The Hebrew word for “tower" is here used like the 
Latin turris, for a solid military formatton.) The names given are 
Michael Gabriel Sariel Raphael Yadin compares this list 
with others which appear in the pseudepigrapha and in rabbinic 
literature. The names of Micltael Gabriel and Raphael appear 
in all of them. In Enoch 40-71 the fourth angel is Fenuel; in the 
rabbinic Midrashlm he is always Uriel Sariel never occurs in these 
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liste, but Enoch 20 gives seven names, and in the Creek text one 
of these is Sarlel 

From these facts Yadin Infers that in the period when the 
Faxables of Enoch (chapters 37-71) were composed, the name of 
the fourth aichaagel was not yet fixed, and it would be in this 
period that Sariel might be named instead of Penuel or Uriel If 
we knew when this part of the book of Enoch was written, says 
Yadin, this would be a useful indication of tho date of the War 
scroll It is of some interest to recall here that no manuscript of 
this part of Enoch has been found at Qumran, and that MiUk 
therefore regards the Parables as the work of a Jewish Christian 
of the second century a.d. (see p. 180). Yadin adds that the 
sources vary b the functions they ascribe to Uriel; in some he is 
the ruler of light, in others the ruler of darkness and Sheol. The 
idea of the four archangels as connected with four military units, 
corresponding to the ^’towers” of the War scroll, is found also, 
Yadin points out, in rabbinic literature. 

In bis commentary Yadin speaks of the four archangels as 
‘'angels of the presence,” but they are not so designated in the 
War scroU. The “angels of the presence” are mentioned, however, 
in other scrolls. One of the Thanksgiving Psalms, in a badly 
damaged passage not translated in DSS, has the expression ‘In 
the lot together with angels of the presence” {vi.j.3). The scroll 
of Benedictions (tv.agf) says that the priest will be “like an angel 
of the presence in the holy dwelling,” and wiU ‘'cast the bt with 
the angels of the presence.” Fragments of three manuscripts 
concerning the angels of the presence were found in Cave 4. The 
term occurs frequently in the pseudepigrapha and the rabbinic 
literature. 

Other designations of angels, familiar either in the Bible or in 
the apocalyptic literature, appear in the Dead Sea Bcrolis, espe* 
daily the ‘l^anksgiving Psalms and the War scroll. The term 
“holy ones,” used in Daniel and Enoch, is especially coismon in 
the War scroll but appears also in the Thanksgiving Psalms and 
the Manual of Discipline. The expression “glorious ones” occurs 
also. The word “gods” is often used in the War scroll and be 
Xbanksgiving Psalms, cbarly with reference to angels, who are 
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disc iometimts called "sons of heaven," "the host of heaven," or 
“the eternal host * Scmetimes a familiar Old Testament word for 
"mighty ones" or "heroes" Is applied to the angels. Very often, as 
fa other Jewish literature, they are called simply "spirits " The 
word "anger itself, literally "messenger," Is used frequently, espe* 
dally in such combinatiotxs as "the holy angels." Several Qumran 
manuscripts have to do with "the angel of peace." 

Other terms are used for particular angels, or for angels with 
particular functions. One of Tlianksgivlng Psalms uses a term 
which, as Mansoor points out in a note on the passage (vi.13), 
occurs along with the word "anger in Job 33:»3; elsewhere in the 
Old Testament it means interpreter, spokesman, or mediator- In 
the Thanksgiving Fsalm, Mansoor translates it "intercessor" The 
passage In Job speaks of "an angel, a mediator, to declare to man 
what is right for him." 

The next line in the Thankgiving Psalm contains an incomplete 
word which Mansoor restores as a noun meaning “herald" or 
“announcer." Wallenstein postulates a different form from the 
same root, meaning “proclamation" or “announcement.” The pre¬ 
ceding word means “one who brings back" Wallenstein there¬ 
fore renders the two words together as “reporter." This is more 
coQvicdng than Mansoor s understanding of the noun by itself as 
meaning “announcer," for it is hard then to see Irow the preced¬ 
ing wo^ can be taken. In either case the meaning “reporter" or 
"announcer" is involved. But this makes it probable that the word 
in the preceding line means not “intercMSor," es Mansoor takes 
It, but "one who declares," or the like, as the context In Job im¬ 
plies. Wallenstein translates It "interpreter* Caster “intenne- 
diary." 

Dupont-Sommer has an entirely different understanding of the 
whole line. Instead of “There Is no intermediary" (or “intercessor" 
or “Interpreter"), he reads, “None deals insolently with sons" 
and Instead of “announcer" or "proclamation" in the next line, 
be reads “his fruit.” This seems to me much less probable; all 
admit, however, that there are too many gaps and doubtful letters 
in the text to permit any certain reconstruction. The mediating 
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and anoouncmg angeb mu^t therefore be left up in the air. where 
perhaps all good angels belong. 

The use of the word “prince" 01 “coaunander" for some of the 
angels has already been noted in connection with “the prince of 
lights" It is used frequently for the chief angels, and the term 
used for their dominion ii one derived from the same root, as 
Yadin has pointed out In the book of Daniel, Michael is called 
“one of the chief princes" (10:13), "your prince" (io:ai), and 
"the great prince who has charge of your people" "the 

prince of Persia" and "the prince of Greece" ere mentiotied alio 
(10:13. ao), evidently as patron angels of the nations. Mansoor 
remarks that in the rabbinic literature the word “prince" is used 
regularly for a guardian angel 

The word "angel" is used also in the Dead Sea Scrolls for an 
evil spirit The spirit of darkness, as we have seen. Is called also 
the angel of darlmess in the Manual of Discipline (iii.aof: D5$, 
p. 374). Later in the same passage there is a reference to "de> 
stroying angels" (iv.i^ DSS, p. 375), who are meatioued also in 
the War scroll (xiii.in) and in the Damascus Document (ii.6; 
DSS, p. 350}. Otzen observes that they seem to stand on the 
borderline between angels and demons. As the agents of divine 
punishment they might be considered good angels; the fact, how* 
ever, that Belid or Beliar is the agent of punishment in the 
Damascus Document and the pseudepigraphic writings makes it 
seem probable that the destroying angels here are thought of as 
subjects of Belial 

The use of the name Belial for the chief of the hosts of evil is 
characteristie of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Yadin counts thirty-three 
instances: twelve in the War scroll, five in the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline, ten in the Thanksgiving Psalms, and six in the Damascus 
Document To these may be added one occurrence of the name 
In a fragment from Cave i; the texts from the other caves may be 
expected to add to the aumber. 

Belial is dearly the same as the spirit or angel cf darkness. AH 
the evil spirits and the sons of darkness are said to be in "the lot 
of BellaL" The present age of the world is colled "the dominion 
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of in Oia Wai scroll (xJv.9) ead the Manuel of DlsdpliDe 
( 1 .18, «3f; DSS, pp. 373 i). But just as the Manual says that 

there is an appointed period, at the end of which error will be 
destroyed forever {iv.ig; PSS, pp, 37Sf), SO the War scroll says 
that Cod “made Belial for destruction'' (xlit.iof), and In the end 
he will be destroyed, “when the great hand of God is raised 
against Belial and against the whole army of his dominion with 
sm eternal smiting” (xviihi). 

The use of the name Belial, corrupted to Beliar, is one of the 
ebse points of contact between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Fatriarchs, where Otzen cites thirty^one 
Instances, If this work is a Christian composition, this is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the name Belial occurs 
only once in the New Testament (see p, 122). It is not very 
common in Jewish literature. 

In the book of Jubilees the evd one Is called Mastema. As a 
proper name this word does not occur in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
but as a common noun meaning “enmity” It appears several times. 
The Manual of Discipline, speaking of the angel of darkness, re¬ 
fers to “the dominion of his enmity” (111.23; P- 374 )• 
scroU speaks of Belial s “hostile purpose" or "purpose of enmity,” 
using the same word (xlii.4; DS 5 , p. 399), and a little later calls 
Belial "the angel of enmity” (zUl.ii). The Damascus Document 
also mentions “the angel of enmity” (rvf.g; DS 5 , p. 363). Another 
passage in the War scroll, using another noun from the same root, 
refers to Belial and "all the mysteries of his enmity” (xiv.p). 
Yadln suggests that the banslator of the book of Jubilees may 
have mistaken this rather unusual noun for a proper name. 

As has been said, the dominion of Bella! Is only for a limited 
period. Meanwhile he not only rules the sons of darkness but also 
grievously afBicts the sons of light But they are not left to their 
own resources in flghring him. They are mightily aided by “the 
God of Israel and the angel of his truth.” In the final struggle, bi 
which Belial and all his hosts will be destroyed, the War scroll 
prescribes Che strictest ritual purity for the sons of li^t, “for hdfy 
angels are together with ^eir armies” (vii.6; DS 5 , p. 395). In the 
moment of triiimph the elect will aclmowledge the divine help 
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by which they have prevaUed? Thou, O God, terrible to thy 
roytl glory, and the congregation of the holy ones are to the midst 
of us. ... For holy is the Lord, and the King of glory is with us 
together with the holy ones; mighty ones and the host of angeb 
are to our musters, and the One Mighty to battle is In our con¬ 
gregation; the host of hJs spirits accompanies our steps” (xii^). 


XXV 


Man, Sin, and Salvation 
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In the whole Qumran theology nothing is more distinctive than 
the doctrines of man and sin. They are. in fact, one doctrine, for 
man is thought of chiefly as a sin0er> utterly hopeless but for the 
grace of God. As J. P. Hyatt says, this is a more pessimistic view 
of man than is usually found in Jewish sources. The inherent 
sinfulness of man is of a piece with bis weakness and insig' 
nificance before the sovereign majesty and power of God, This 
conception is especially characteristic d the Thanksgiving Psalms, 
which express over and over again what Licbt calls "'an almost 
pathological abhorrence of human nature,” The poet includes 
himself in what he says of man in general; often he speaks In the 
£rst person singular, as though he were speaking only of himself. 
Yet it is clear, as Hyatt says, that while this overwhelming sense 
of man's weakness and sinfulness may have come to some degree 
from the poet's own temperament and experience, he draws con¬ 
clusions for all manldnd. Licbt points out that there is no sug¬ 
gestion of a particular act by which man first became a sinner, 
such as the fail of Adam; rather it is the contrast with the utter 
holiness and majesty of God that produces the crushing realize- 
tioD of man's weakness and sinfubess. 

Not all men, however, are hopelessly lost in sin. We have seen, 
in connection with the sect's doalistic conception of the universe, 
that all mankind is divided into two lots,” Every man belongs 
either to the sons of light or to the sons of darkness. The sons of 
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dAiknesa are wholly governed by the power of Belial, but the 
warfare between good and evil extends also Into the souls of the 
righteous. God has allowed the two spirits to be mingled and to 
struggle for mastery even in the hearts of the sons of light Do« 
minion over them belongs to the “prince of lights,** yet ‘*by the 
angel of darkness is the straying of all the sons of righteousness" 
(Manual of Discipline iii.20-oa; DSS, p. 374)* 

In speaking of the dualism of the sect, we hive already ob* 
served that it was not a metaphysical dualism of matter and spirit 
or of body and soul. The whole man 1 $ on one or the other side 
in the cosmic struggle. There are many passages, however, which 
use the terms “flesh** and “spirit’* to denote the contrast of the 
human and the divine, though only in a very general way. Human 
nature as such is characterized as “flesh,** with special reference 
to its inherent sinfubess and weakness. The implications of the 
term “spirit^ are much less clear, because the word is used m many 
different senses. Accordbg to the Manual of Discipline, a candi¬ 
date for admission to the sect must be examined “as to his spirit 
and his deeds” (viiy; DSS> p. 379)} the sons of Zadok are 
“weighed" and the members are assigned their rank m the group 
"according to their spirits” (ii.ao; v,ai; pp. 373, 37 ®* 

383) 5 when a member falls away from true devotion and obedi¬ 
ence it is said that his spirit "wavers” or “turns back** (vil.18, 835 
DSS, p 381)- All this corresponds to common biblical usage, iy 
which "spirit*’ often Indloates a person's disposition, character, or 
self. 

The Damascus Document condemns men who deflle or make 
abominable their “holy spirit" (vtii; vfi.3fi DSS, pp. 353f). 
Here the meanmg seems to be essentially the same, with the 
added implication that the righteous man must regard his own 
Cod-given spirit as holy. The Manual of DiscipUne, however, re¬ 
flects also a somewhat different conception. Concembg the 
members of the community it says that “in a spirit of true counsel 
for the ways of a man all his iniquities will be atoned . . . and 
b a holy spirit he will be united b his truth (lii.df; DSS, p 373 ) * 
So in the "time of visitation,” God will consume every “spirit of 
error’* b man’s flesh, “cleansing bm with a holy spirit," and "will 
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sprinkle upon him a spirit of truth, like water for impurity" 

(Iv.aofj DSS, p. 376). 

From diese and the many other passages that might be dted, 
it seems impossible to derive a c1ear» consistent meaning for the 
word "spiritr As in the Old and New Testaments and In common 
usage to this day, it Is used with many meanings, including those 
of the angelic or demonic beings that serve or oppose Cod, the 
good and evil influences that those exert on men, and the charac¬ 
ter, disposition, or self of the individual. Still other uses of the 
word will be seen when we examine the sect’s doctrine of salva¬ 
tion. 

The realm to which each man belongs has been determined by 
on eternal divine decree. The division of all mankind into two lots 
no doubt seemed to the members of the sect a simple matter of 
observed fact, and the assumption that they were themselves the 
sons of light and all others were sons of darkness obviated any 
difficulty in drawing the line between the two divisions. They 
were painfully aware that the spirit of darkness was contending 
with the spirit of light even in their own hearts, but they recog¬ 
nized with humble gratitude that tliey belonged to the lot of God. 
As Licbt remarks, the Manual of I^cipline and the War scroU 
present an objective generalization of the twofold division of 
mankind, whUe the Thanksgiving Psalms present the individual's 
subjective consciousness of having been allotted to the position 
of the righteous. 

The whole conception is a coroUaiy of God's absolute sover¬ 
eignty and man’s complete dependence upon him. According to 
the IronUn conception of life and the universe, which unquestion¬ 
ably Influenced the Qumran community directly or indirectly, 
each individual chose for himself which side he would take in the 
cosmic conflict The men of Qumran, however, subsumed every¬ 
thing under their strict monotheistic belief in God as the sole 
Creator and Lord of the universe. 

How this hard predestinarianlsm could be adjusted to human 
freedom and mord responsibility was a problem no more solved 
by the Qumran sect, as Kuhn observed several years ago, than it 
was by later Christian theologians. Apparently it was not even 
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felt as a problem. Schweitzer raises the quastioo; however, 
whether the whole idea of the two spirits may not have been 
simply a mythological way of conceiving the necessity of decision 
in human life, not only once and for all but repeatedly day by 
day. It would tlien amount to the same thing as the rabbinic doc¬ 
trine of the good and evil impulses or inclinations, according to 
which one must constantly choose which impulse he will follow. 
Schweitzer points out that In the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
arclis, where we have noted both the two spirits and the two 
inclinations, the necessity of a free moral decision is also strongly 
emphasized. This is not, however, the dootilne of the Manual of 
Discipline. There, as also in the Thanksgiving Psalms, the point of 
view appears to be rigidly predestlnarian. A man is judged ac¬ 
cording to his spirit, but his spirit is as it has been given him. 

The deterministic point of view is carried even to the point of 
astrological speculation. MiUk Informs us that a fragmeutaiy doc¬ 
ument from Cave 4 gives the signs of the zodiac and connects 
them with the months and the days of each month; it also states 
the meaning of thunder under a particular sign. Another Cave 4 
manuscript reported by Allegro describes the physical proportions 
of persons boro under each sign of the zodiac. Especially sigoiB- 
cant for the subject before us is the fact that this document states 
also the proportion of people bom under each sign that are as¬ 
signed to the spirits of light and darkness respectively. This teat 
is wrlHeo in a mixture of diEerent alphabets, and while the worda 
run from right to left, the letters of most of them are written from 
left to right. 

The impending day of vlslUtioD, when the wicked will be 
punished, bulks large in the thought of the Qumran community. 
Licht observes that the author of the Thanksgiving Psalms faces 
with terror the catastrophe whJ^ threatens the greater part of 
mankind, even though his confidence that he will be delivered 
makes him also “agreeably thrilled" by the prospect, fn the as¬ 
surance that he will be spared, he conriders himself already 
saved and gratefully praises God’s saving mercy. 

A study of the litwary form of the Thanksgiving Psalms by 
H. Bardtlu throws light also on 6eir conception of salvation. Ex- 
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aminicg them accordisg to the categories which have been dlstin' 
guished ia the Old Testament book of Psalms, Bardtke finds that 
the Thanksgiving Psalms of Qumran exhibit a mixture of two 
literary type5> the “individual complalnr and the “individual 
thanksgiving* In both connectioQS, bowever> there are differ¬ 
ences between the Old Testament Psalms and those of Qum« 
ran. Persecution and other calamities are refened to, but the chief 
ground of complaint In the Qumran Psalms ii man's constant 
propensity to ain. The poet's distress 1 $ described in terms of an 
attack by a multitude of foes before whom he stands firm in his 
devotion to God's ]aw» but his ability to do this manifests the 
marvelous grace of God in his election, not any merit of his own. 
The deliverance for which be thanks and praises God is therefore 
grounded in the divine election. 

Frequently the complaint and thanksgiving lead to a third 
element, reflection on the smallness of man and the greatness of 
God. To the expression of a personal experience there is added a 
more general, didactic note. Sometimes the tone and language re¬ 
call the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. Like other post- 
biblical Jewish psalms, the Thanksgiving Psalms of Qumran thus 
prove to have a purpose not only of self-expression and personal 
devotion but also of teaching and edification. In one of them 
(xi.3-14; see DS 5 , pp. 413!) Bardtke finds a description of the 
way of salvation, summarizing the ideas of the Manual of Disd- 
pline “as in a catechism.” Even the description of the enensy. to 
whic^ much space Is given In the longer Thanksgiving Psalnu, 
agrees with the description of the evil spirit in the Manual of 
Dlsdptine. The comparison may perhaps be pushed too far, but 
Bardtke has succeeded in demonstrating a didactic purpose in the 
scroll of Thanksgiving Psalms. Molin also recognizes such a pur¬ 
pose. He finds in the scroll a guide for the meditation and devo¬ 
tion of the members of the sect. 

Salvation consists not only In deliverance from calamity and 
(udgmenti it includes deliverance from sin itself. The sons of light 
are saved by the faithful study and observance of the law, but 
they are able to keep the law only because they have been placed 
under tlie dominion of the spirit of light. The first effect (rf their 
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election is therefore, as licht points out, a righteous character. 
Both a good character in general also specific moral traits are 
expressed by the word ‘‘spirit.’’ As the sons of darkness have a 
“spirit of error* a “spirit of wickedness," a “spirit of fornication," 
or on “apostate spirit,” so the sons of light have a “spirit of the 
counsel and truth of Cod," a “spirit of truth,” a "spirit of knowl¬ 
edge,” or an “iipriglil spirit." 

Having tlie divine gift of righteousness, the sous of light rejoice 
also in the forgiveness of sin. One of the Thesksglvlng Psalms, in 
true biblical fashion, says that Cod “pardons those wbo repent of 
transgression and punishes the Iniquity of the wicked" (xiv.24). 
The expression “those who repent of [literally, turn from] trans¬ 
gression" was probably used also in an incomplete line of another 
Thanksgiving Psalm (xvll.ig); it appears once In the Manual of 
Discipline (x.20; D 5 S, p. 386) and twice in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment (ii.5; XX.17; DSS, pp- 350,357). But the grace of repentance 
is given only to the elect. Thus, as Licht says, the expression 
“those who repent of transgressioo" is used practically as a name 
of the sect, Forgiveness and tbe gilt of a righteous character or 
“holy spirit” are in fact two aspects of the same divine work. 

The writer of the Thanksgiving Psalms, overwhelmed by the 
consciousness of human depravity, is all the more grateful for his 
cleansing from this contamination. He speaks of it in terms of the 
atonement provided, in the religion of the Old Testament and in 
later Judaism, by ritual acts; but it is quite clear, as licbt points 
out. that he is thinking of Inner moral purification. Rites of puri£- 
cation were undoubtedly practiced by the Qumras community, 
and great care was taken to guard the ritual purity of the mem¬ 
bers. but the Manual of Discipline warns in no uncertain terms 
that for him who “refuses to enter God's covenant” and gives “free 
rein to the stubbornness of his heart'* there Is no possibility of 
atonement by ritual means. “He will not be purified by atonement 
offerings, and he will not be made clean with water for impurit)^ 
he will not sanctify himself with seas and rivers or be made clean 
with any water for washing” (iJ.as-lii.$; DSS, p. 373 )• 

Since tbe sons of light are the members of the sect, salvation is 
an afifair of tbe community as well as tbe individual. The personal 
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aspect of salvation Is almost exclusively stressed in the Thanks- 
giving Psalms, yet even here it is evident that the author is con¬ 
cerned with the life and thought of his group. MoUn suggests that 
the Psalms may have been used in the community's corporate 
worship. Licht sees a condict between the poet's intensively per¬ 
sonal attitude and liis thought and life os a member of the group. 
He Rnds the conflict resolved hy the claim to leadership which 
the Thanksgiving Psalms express or Imply. It is true that the poet 
sometimes speaks as a leader and teaser of others; I must con¬ 
fess, however, 6at I see no indication of a conflict between his 
individual experience and his relation to the group. Ketiglous 
leaders are usually men of incense personal experience of religion. 

Salvation involves also the victory of the hosts of light in the 
final conflict with the forcee of evil. This appears most strikingly 
in the Wax of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, but it 
is implied also, in a different way, in the sect’s withdrawal to the 
wildness "to prepare the way of the Lord" by the study of the 
law, as presented in the Manual of Discipline (vlii. 12^15; DSS, 
p. 382). There is very little of the idea of a “history of salvation" 
in the E>ead Sea Scrolls, aside fivm the Damascus E^ocument. 
Bardtke remarks that the Thanksgiving Psalms make no allusion 
to God's saving acts in histoiy. Moses and the law are mentioaed, 
but It Is the law itself that interests the poet rather than any his¬ 
torical event, Yet the sect is aware oi a divine plan for the 
future and believes itself called to be the new Israel in which 
God’s purpose* will be realized. 

Millk may therefore be right in supposing that the members of 
the sect considered it necessary to relive for themselves the ex¬ 
perience of Israel in the desert before the conquest of the prom¬ 
ised land. The purpose of their community life, from this point of 
view, was to meet the conditions for overcoming evil, and In so 
doing to have a foretaste of the heavenly life which they would 
ultimately enjoy. This life of preparation Included planning and 
training for the war with the Kittim. ’The War scroll exhibits a 
curious combination of preoccupation with military equipment 
and procedure and utterly unrealistic directions for d)e conduct of 
the war, 
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The Two Messiahs 

uin-riAJTJTJViJVTJT.nJvi^^ 


No aspect of the Qumran theology has evoked more discussion 
than its Messianic beliefs. Publication of a few new texts from 
Cave 4 has contributed important data on this subject. The term 
"Messiah” itself (literally “anointed”) occurs in many of the texts; 
other Messianic titles also are used, and in some passages where 
there is no explicit mention of a Messiah scholars have seen re- 
fiections of Messianic ideas. The question whether the teacher 
of righteousness was in any sense a Messianic figure has been 
much discussed also. It is necessary therefore not merely to sup¬ 
plement with a few details what was said in DSS (pp. 264-67} 
but to review the whole subject. 

The word “Messiah” has for Christians, of course, very definite 
associations. Some Jewish writers on the Dead Sea Scrolls have 
complained that Christian interpreters have read Christian ideas 
into the use of this title in the scrolls. L. H. Silbennann. for ex¬ 
ample, complains of "the tendentious practice of capitalizing ce^ 
tain Icey words in our translation and our thinking.” He is dis¬ 
tressed because “no one seems to have any compunction about 
translating mhoh or miyh as Messiah with a capital M, ignoring 
the palpable fact that Messiah is a word loaded with two millen¬ 
nia of connotations beyond its use is our Ms” (the Manual of 
Discipline). It is surprising that the use of a capital letter makes 
all that difference. Silbennann himself translates the passage In the 
Manual of Discipline which be is discussing (iriof), “until the 
coming of a prophet and the anointed High Priest and the 

ao7 
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David^c king.” He might at least have written "lilgb priest ” if not 
'"davidic.'' Caster translates. 'X^ntct the coming of the Prophet and 
of both the priestly and the Jay Messiah ” though In a note he 
speUs the word ^'messlahs.” 

It is true, of course, and one would have thought Jt was obvi¬ 
ous, that the Hebrew word meaning '^anointed'' was used In many 
different ways from the time when it was first applied to tha 
kings and high priests of ancient Israel If we decline to see so 
much significance in the conventional use of a capital letter (Just 
as we continue to write “Bedouin" out of deference to the dic¬ 
tionary), let it not be thought that we are Injecting any special 
meaning into the word "anointed ” After all, the dlstlnotlon be¬ 
tween capital and small letters was unknown to the Qtuniaa com¬ 
munity. Our task is to find in what sense or senses they used the 
word “anointed." W. S. LaSor would use the word “Messiah" 
only where an “eschatological reference Is certain " This, how¬ 
ever, would only beg the question and obscure the problem. 

The passage in the Manual of Discipline to svhich Silbermami’s 
article is devoted speaks of “the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel ” 
The Damascus Document speaks three times of a single Messiah 
of or from Aaron and Israel (xil.23; xx.i; PSS, pp. 355!, 

361), As was noted in DSS (p. 265), the plural form may have 
been changed to the singular in the Damascus Document by a 
later scribe to whom the idea of two Messiahs was not famllJar. 
It has been suggested by Horman Walker that the change was 
mode u a consequence of the combination of royal and priestly 
offices by John Hyrcanui (135-104 B.a), which led the cove¬ 
nanters to expect a Messiah who would be both high priest and 
king. This seems entirely Improbable, because John Hyrcanus can 
hardly have been admired by the covenanters, if the sect existed 
in his Ome. His assumption of royal dignity shocked and alienated 
many devout Jews. 

Yadin, citing Segal and Caster, bolds that the belief In two 
Messiahs was one of the reasons for the sect’s opposition to the 
Hasmoneaa priest-kings. According to Schoeps, It was the sect’s 
opposition to the Hasmonean dynasty that gave rise to the idea 
of two Messiahs, and this “Messianic schizophrenia" ended with 
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die collapse of the dynasty. The earlier expectation of one re* 
deemer who would be both priest and king was then resumed. It 
will be interesting to learn, when the Qumran fragments of the 
Damascus Document are published, whether they include the 
passages in question, and if so whether they speak of one or two 
Messiahs of Aaron and Israel 

On the basis of Hebrew syntax and usage, LaSor argues that 
when two words are used together, as Aaron and Israel are used 
here» they designate a unit. "Aaron and IsraeP together thus des¬ 
ignate the community. What the Manual of Discipline means, 
therefore, Is not that there will be a Messiah of Aaron and a Mes¬ 
siah of Israel but that the sect as a whole will have two or more 
"anointed ones " whatever that term may then mean. This con¬ 
tention, however, is based on the grammatical usage of the Old 
Testament rather than on that of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In the 
Manual of Discipline itself we read of "the spirits of truth and of 
erroi^ (iii.iSf; DSS, p. 374 )• Surely this does not imply that truth 
and error together form a unit, to which both spirits belong! Most 
scholars agree that two "anointed ones” are meant, and that the 
terms Aaron and Israel refer respectively to the priesthood and 
the laity. In other words, there will be a priestly Messiah and a 
lay Messiah, an anointed high priest and an anointed king. K. 
Si^ubert has suggested that the sharp division of the community 
into priesthood and laity was what led to the doubling of the 
Messiah. 

Whether the two Messiahs are eschatologlca] figures or belong 
to the present world order is another question. Silbennann Insists 
that they are to be connected with what the rabbinic literature 
ftalta "the days of the Messiah** which are *'in time,'* not to *'the 
coming age” which Is "out of time.* According (0 a rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion which be cites, the anointing oil was hidden by King Joslah, 
and since then the high priest has been called "the priest of mani¬ 
fold garmenb" instead "the anointed priest.'* The prophet who 
is to come wlU restore the anointed priesthood as well as the 
Davldio monarchy, and thus re-establish "the proper p^tem or 
structure of Isra^* Whether the line was actually drawn so 
sharply at Qumran between the days of the Messiah and the 
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coming age is not entirely clear, but 1 am inclined to agree with 

Silbennann on tbi« point. 

That two Meesiabs are expected, one of Aaron and one of Israel, 
is conErmed by the Rule of the Congregation, where the Messiah 
of Israel appears separately. This document is explicitly connected 
by its opening wor^ with *‘the last days." The Messiah of Aaron 
ia not mentioned by that name, but he may be the priest who 
presides over the meals of the sect and takes precedence over tho 
Messiah of Israel himself (ii.iy-as; pp. 304-305). This important 
text has evoked a variety of interpretations among scholars. Some 
regard it as a picture of the Messianic banquet; others see in it 
a set of directions for present procedure, supplementing the simi¬ 
lar passage in the Manual of Discipline (vl.4-6; DSS, p. 376}. 

Milik believes tliat the reference is to "'the present community, 
but in an apocalyptic perspective." Cross calls attention to the 
statement that these directions are to be followed whenever as 
many as ten men are present; this, he thinks, shows that the 
passage is not concerned with the Messianic banquet of the 
future. In the meal here pictured, he bolds, the community antici¬ 
pated the future banquet Uturgically, as the early Christian 
church did In its sacramental meals. How the presence of tbe 
Messiah of Israel is to be explained on that basis it is difficult to 
tee. It is hardly to be supposed that he was impersonated by a 
member of the sect, yet the idea of an imagined or spiritual pres¬ 
ence is excluded by ^e fact that when his turn comes the Messiah 
pub forth bis hand and takes bread with the others. 

Much depends, unfortunately, on the meaning of a word which 
U completely iUegibte in the photographic reproduction of the 
text. Tbe editor, Baith^emy, says that a careful examination of 
the manuscript shows this word to be a verb meaning "'begeb," 
and both Cross and Allegro have testified that an infra-red photo¬ 
graph confirms this reading. The next two or three words, includ¬ 
ing the subject of the verb, are missing; then come three words 
meaning respectively "the Messiah," "with them," and "shall 
come." Barthtiemy and most other interpreters insert the word 
"God" as subject of the verb, and after it a particle which indi¬ 
cates that the next word, "the Messiah," is the object of the verb. 
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This makes the clause mean, 'll God begets the Messiah,'’ which 
is, to say the least, startling. 

The question then arises whether the next word, *‘with them ' 
goes with this clause or with the following verb, "sball come.” 
To read “li God begeb the Messiah with them” does not make 
sense, but Barth^lemy feels that a connection between *wlth 
them” and ”shall come” is unlikely. Ha therefore adopts a simple 
emendation suggested by Mlllk: by lengthening the last letter 
of the verb he changes it to one meaning '^Ings.” This yields 
the reading, "if God brings the Messiah with them,” which 
Barth^emy attaches to what precedes as part of the title of the 
section. The verb ”8hall come” then begins a new sentence. 

Much depends also on the way the gap in the text is to be filled 
Dupont*$ommcr supplies “the Lord” instead of “God," omitting 
the sign of the direct object, He keeps the verb “begets,” however, 
and ^es with it the phrase “with them,” reading “when the 
Lord shall have begotten the Messiah among them.” The mean* 
LDg “among* for the preposition used here is unfortunately ques* 
tionable. 

Caster too rejects Millk’s emendation, but, on the suppositiOD 
that the verb Is completely illegible, be proposes a different res* 
toration, supplying a verb which occurs a few lines later In the 
text and which means “meets” or "is present.” He therefore trans* 
lates, “In the event that the anointed (king) should be present 
with them," This implies that in the time for which these dlrec- 
tioDS are intended the monarchy will have been restored and 
there will be a king, who may or may not be present at any of the 
common meals. The reference would then be to any one in a sue* 
cession of kings, not to a single eschatological Messiah. The testi* 
mony of those who have studied the manuscript and the infra-red 
photograph, however, leaves no doubt as to the verb actually 
written in the manuscript 

Cross accepts Millk’s emendaUon, If the reading “begets” is to 
be retained, however, and “Cod” Is to be supplied as the subject, 
there may be. Cross observes, an allusion to Psalm a:7, “You are 
my son, today I have begotten you.” A reference is pojs^le also, 
he suggests, to Isaiah 66:9. “Shall 1 bring to the birth and not 
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cauw to bring forth? says the Lord; shall L who cause to bring 
forth, shut the womb? says your God* The verb here translated 
*cauae to bring forth* Is the one which means elsewhere *1?eget ” 
Cross mentions also Psalm 110:3, '^here, by reading different 
vowels with the same consonants, some Hebrew manuscripts and 
the Creek and Syriac versions have the verb used In Psalm ft:7, 
meaning **1 have begotten you,” Instead of the word meaning 
'your youth* 

Bobert Gordii declares Mink's emendation Incompatible with 
Hebrew syntax and usage. He adopts an alternative suggestion 
ol Barth^emy that there may be in the verb ^begets” an allusion 
to Ezekiel with a variant reading found in the Septuagint, 
*1 wilt beget* instead of “1 will bring* or "cause to walk.” The 
troublesome phrase "with them” Is taken by Gordls with the fol¬ 
lowing clause, making the sentence read, "When God begets the 
Messiah, with them ^all come the priest.* This Interpretation at 
leaA takes serlotisly the words in the manuscript that can be read 
with certainty. I must confess, however, that to me the Hebrew 
syntax of the sentence, as Goidis takes it, stlU seems peculiar, 
i^er an "IT or "when* clause it Is not normal, to say the least, to 
begin the 6oal clause with a prepositional phrase. One wonders 
also why the priest’s coming with them should be made 
dependent upon the begetting of the MesslaL At the same time, 
to take the verb "shall cozne* as the beginning of the final clause 
makes a strange Hebrew sentence. The only way to fustify it 
would seem to be to emphasize the "Jussive* force of the verbi 
*let the priest come.” 

Kuhn, writing before the confirmation of the manuscript’s read¬ 
ing by Cross and Allegro, questions not only the verb at the end 
of the line but also the conjunction which precedes it. He sup¬ 
poses that the line ended with two words referring to the leaders 
of the community, with whom the earlier part of the line is con¬ 
cerned, and that the title of the section was completed vrith 
these words. In this we are no longer free to follow him. His 
reconstruction of the beginning of the next line, however, is still 
suggestive. On the ground that the foUowlog clause calls the per* 
son here referred to "the head of the whole congregation of 
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Israel,'' while the remainder of the section puts the priest above 
the Messiah of Israel, Kuhn maintains that "the Messiah** here 
mentioned is not (he lay Messiah of Israel but the priestly Mas* 
siah of Aaron. He therefore fills the gap at the beginning of the 
line with the words "And the priest," so thet the subject of the 
following verb, "shaU come with them." becomes *'the priest the 
anointed one,” that is» "the anointed priest.” This would be emi« 
nently satisfactory if only we could dispose of the verb ''begets" 
et the end of the preceding line, but that is possible only we 
assume a scribal error and emend the text. 

H. N. Richardson tries to get around these difEculties in still 
another way. Accepting the text of the manuscript, he reads the 
verb with different vowels, maldng it mean "is bom” instead of 
"begets." He then supplies at the beginning of the next line, as 
subject of the verb, "the prophet,” so that the clause, taken with 
what precedes, means "when the prophet is bom." A new sen¬ 
tence then begins, 'T'he Messiah shall go in with them," and this 
is followed by the clause, "because he is the head of the whole 
congregation of Israel," which all other interpreters take as refer¬ 
ring to the priest. This is suggestive, but it is not free from diffi¬ 
culty. Richardson’s reading of the verb presupposes a spalling 
(the use of If as a vowelOetter for I) whi^ is at best rare in the 
Qumran texts, though it occurs a number of dmes in the St 
Mark's Isaiah scroll. To read "the prophet” is not Impossible, but 
it Is surely uncalled for. Richardson takes the term, in any case, 
as a designation of the Messiah, so that the passage still r^era to 
the Messiah's birth, though It does not imply a ^vine origin or 
status. One wonders why he did not supply "the prince” instead 
of "the prophet" 

If the verb 'l>egeb" is retained, the subject must surely be God, 
and the object must be the Messiah. The word "beget” must then 
be used in the same way u in Psalm 2:7, where It refers to the 
adoption and establishment of the king as Gods son (see n 
Samuel 7:14). No other land of reference to begetting is credible 
In the context of a series of directions for the community's meet¬ 
ings "in the last daya” 

How what follows is to be restored is still a problem. Even the 
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priest i$ QOt ftctuftlly named in what is preserved of the text; he 
has to he supplied to fill a gap following the verb 'shall come* 
The next line, however, clearly mentions 'the sons of Aaron, the 
priests* and Kuhn's point that the priest takes precedence over 
the Messiah of Israel in the rest of the text holds good. It is true 
also, as Kuhn points out, that the mention of "the Messiah,' in* 
stead of "tho Messiah of Israo]" or 'the Messiah of Aaron,” is 
surprising. It would be a relief to read with Kuhn 'the anointed 
priest," Ef it could bo fitted into the rest of tho text. That being 
impossible, It is almost certain that 'the priest” followed "shall 
come* as its subject. 

The next words, "head of the whole congregation" are then 
best read not as a title of the priest, but with a preposition (re¬ 
stored at the end of the gap in the text), making the clause read, 
"the priest shall come [or enter] at the head of the whole congre¬ 
gation.' Cross, who proposes this reading, points out that the 
same {^uase, 'at the bead of,” is used in the Manual of Discipline, 
the Benedictions, and the Damascus Document, as well as the 
Old Testament. Three lines later, where Barthllemy reads, 'and 
afterward the Messiah of Israel shall he seated," both Kuhn and 
Cross read 'shall enter.” 

It would be a pleasure to close this discussion with a new and 
convincing solution of the problem, but nothing that I have been 
able to think of is any better than the suggestions made hy others, 
and none of these is more convincing than the original proposal 
of MUik and Barth^emy, unsatisfactory though it is, To have a 
text of such outstanding theological importance so incomplete 
and uncertain is tantalizing. Its implication as to the divine cdgln 
or adoption of the Messiah must remain uncertain, The passage 
as a whole, however, clearly presupposes at least the idea of the 
royal and priestly Messiahs, with the latter in the place of highest 
honor. 

The subordination of the Messiah of Israel to the priest recalls 
dM way in which the 'prince” 1$ subordinated to the priests in 
Ezekiel 40-48. The word 'prince” actually appears in some of 
(he Quffiian texts, and it is natural to ask whether it refers to the 
Messiah of Israel Milik finds in the Benedictions a blessing for 
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the Mesjfah of Aaron and another for the Mesiiah of Israel. He 
admits that his anangemeot of the fragments *‘reinams very hypo¬ 
thetical,’' but, having worked out what seems to liJm the most 
probable order of succession, be finds first a blessing for the mem¬ 
bers of the congregation in genera), next a blessing for the high 
priest, then a blessing for the rest of the priests, aod finally a 
blessing for "the prince of the congregation.'* The last named is 
probably the some as the "prince of the whole congregation" of 
the Damascus Document (vil.ao; D$ 5 . p. 355) and the Messiah of 
Israel of other texts. The high priest must bu the Messiah of 
Aaron if these blessings are intended for the congregation of tl^e 
last days. 

North notes that the high priest is not actually mentioned In 
the text except in MiJik*s restoration of a damaged line, which, 
North says, is “conjectural and based on bints which seem to us 
somewhat fragile." Milik's assignment of blessings to the two Mes¬ 
siahs is regarded by North as only complicating the problem, 
Other scholars, however, have not been so skeptical. Dupont- 
Sommer follows Milik's division of the text throughout. With 
reference to the "prince of the whole congregation,” he points 
out that the same title is used in the War scroll (v.i). It occurs 
also in a commentary on Isaiah, as convincingly restored by Al¬ 
legro. In the following lines of the blessing, Dupont-Sommer 
observes, this “prince" is said to be the one who will "restore the 
kingdom of his people forever” and "renew the holy covenant”; 
there is also, as Milik notes, a clear allusion to Isaiah 11:1-5. It is 
thus abundantly dear that this blessing is Intended for the royal, 
Davldic Messiah, the Messiah of Israel. 

Caster accepts Milik's anangement on the whole, but takes the 
last part of Milik's blessbg for the priests as a blessing for the 
king, and for the last blessing renders “prince of the congregatiCKi” 
as “president of the community,” interpreting the title according 
to rabbinic rather than biblical usage. This, however, introduces 
another important leader not in evidence elsewhere in the Qum- 
ran literature. In the Damascus Document, Caster translates &is 
title "the leader of the community” and, in the War scroll, “the 
leader of the entire community.” 
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In the War scroll what seem to be Messianic titles are app^ 
to the leaders In the final war, but, as MUlk remarks, it is bard to 
tell whether these leaders ate to be identified with the two Mes¬ 
siahs or whether they are merely precursors of the Messiah, If 
the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel were to bo regarded as simply 
the anointed priests and kings in a succession, this question would 
have no meaning, The phrase "until the coming of a prophet and 
the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel," however, quite dearly escludu 
wch an interpreUtlon. An exultant invocaUon in the War scroll 
(xli o-is’ DSS, p. 398) has been taken by Milik as a eulogy of the 
Messiah of Israel, but Yadln is surely right in rejecting this mto> 
pretation; the "mighty One," “man of glory," “thou who doest 

valiantly,'* Is certainly God himself, 

The •prince of the whole coogregation," as has been seen, is 
probably the DavidJc Messiah. Certainly, as Yadto notes, Ae War 
saoll does not imply any opposition to the tribe of Jud^ or the 
family of David; on the contrary, Davids victories over the Phllis- 
tines are proudly recalled as an example of divine deliv^w 
DSS, p. 397). In this connection Yadin points out that in 
the Damascus Document (v.if; DSS, p. 35a) prescription of 
Deuteronomy 17s 17 coneeming the king Is applied to the prince, 
and the writer proceeds to speak of David, Yadin therefore con- 
dudes with good reason that "the prince of the whole oongrega- 
tion" is the military head of the community in the final war, as 
(he chief priest is its reUglous head. The community, he eontinuw, 
did cot accept the Hasmonean union of priesthood and kingship 
to one person, but held u its ideal the bibUoal plot^ of priest 
uid prince standing ride by ride with dearly difierentiated func- 
tions. 

Anothar pawage of the War scroll (xLyf; DSS, p. 398) usai the 
exprewion-thy anoluted ones" (or "Messiahs"), and describes 
these as "seers of testimonies' through whom God has made 
laiown the ordering of his battles. The preceding line quotes 
Numbers 24:17, the same verse that in the Damascus Document 
is applied to 'the prince of the whole congregation’ (viLao; DSS, 
n. -jss) This was evidently a favorite proof-text of the Qumran 
Uot: it is quoted also in the Benedictions, the TesUmonla. and 
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the commentaiy on Genesis 49. The designation of the "‘anointed 
ones* as "seers ol testimonies’* recalls Psalm 105:15 (1 Chronicles 
16:22), "Touch not my anointed ones, do my prophets no harm * 
The Idea of an anointed prophet occurs elsewhere in the Old 
Testament only in 1 fCings 19:16 and Isaiah 61:1. 

The latter passage speaks of an anointing by the Lord with his 
Spirit. Yadin connects this with a sentence in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment, "And he caused them by his anointed to loiow his Holy 
Spirit and a revelation of truth” (11.12; DSS, p. 350). Yadln re¬ 
ports that an examination of the manuscript at Cambridge has 
convinced him that the word translated "a revelation” (bwh) is 
actually the one used In the War scroll, meaning ’’seers oT 
(bu^). He suggests therefore that "bis anointed” is a 

copyist’s mistaken reading of “anointed ones oF ), so that 

the sentence should read, "And he caused them to know by the 
anointed ones of his Holy Spirit and the seers of truth” In my 
photostat of die manuscript, Yadins reading seems possible but 
by no means certain. 

Another passage In the Damascus Document refers to the 
prophets as "the holy anointed ones” (vi.i; DS$, p. 353)^ here too 
t2ie manuscript reads "his anointed one,” but in the context this 
form is impossible and the emendation "anointed ones” is gener¬ 
ally accepted by scholars. The reference to prophets as "anointed 
ones" Is dear in both passages. 

Whether the chief priest of the War scroll is the Messiah of 
Aaron Is uncertain. He is not so called, nor Is the word "anointed” 
applied to him. Two priests are mentioned as having special parts 
in the preparations for battle. Before the warriors go out to their 
assigned positions for the battle, the chief priest offers a prayer, 
standing before the whole anny. After the various units have 
taken their places is the battle array, seven priests go out; one of 
them walks up and down before the ranks, exhorting and enoour- 
aging them, then the other six sound their trumpets {vii.Sff; D$$, 
p. 395; also xv.gff). The one who encourages the troops is called 
"the priest appointed for the time of vengeance by all his breth¬ 
ren.” Caster confidently identifies him with "the priest anointed 
for battle" of whom the Tabnad speaks. Yadin notes that the two 
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titles are somewhat similar, but that the function of the “priest 
appointed for the lime of vengeance" is that of a second priest 
in the Talmud, wlio walks about repeating the words of the 
“priest anointed for battle" so that all the soldiers can hear them. 

The conception of tlie two Messiahs in the Qumran scrolls has 
revived discussion of the Messianic ideas in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, The idea of a Messiah from the tribe of 
Levi appears in this book, but olso the traditional hope of a Mes¬ 
siah from the tribe of Judah. In oilier words, we have here both 
a priestly and a kingly Messiah. The relation between them, 
however, la obscure. Some Interpreters have held that the two 
offices are to be understood as combined in one person, a de¬ 
scendant of both the tribes of Levi and Judah. If the book is a 
Christian work, as some scholars maintain (see p. 179), this is 
what we should expect. Early Christian writers referred to Jesus* 
descent from Judah through Joseph and from Levi through Mary, 
who was related to Elizabeth, the wife of the priest Zechariah. 

Some passages in the Testaments can be taken in this sense; in 
others, however, it 1 $ hard to maintain. The Testament of Simeon, 
for example, says, “For the Lord shall raise up from Levi as it 
were a hl^ priest, and from Judah as it were a king" (7:*). 
Ottaa notes that Aptowitzer. In order to uphold the theory of a 
single Messiah from both tribes, has to assume that this text read 
originally, “the Lord shall raise up from Levi and Judah a high 
priest and Idsg." 

The problem is complicated by the fact that if the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarclu is a Jewish work. It undoubtedly contains 
Christian interpolations. The verse just quoted continues, “Cod 
and man; he shall save all the Gentiles and the race of Israel” It 
Is sometimes a delicate task to distinguish what Is Christian from 
what is Jewish. 

There are other passages which indicate two distinct persons. 
Kuhn points to a verse in the TesUment of Judah as decisive. 
Here, after exhorting his sons to “love Levi," Judah continues, 
“For to me the Lord gave the kingdom, and to him the priesthood, 
and he set the langdom beneath the priesthood" (aisa). This 
certainly is no Christian interpolation. If it has any Messianic 
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]:efereDca at all, it implies two Messiahs. It may, however, refer 
simply to the historic kingship and priesthood of the Old Testa* 
meot. That meaning would be natural in either a Jewish or a 
Christian composition, This may also be the meaning of a verse 
In the Testament of Issacbar which says, “And to Levi he gave 
the priesthood, and to Judah the kingdom** ($:y)< Another pas* 
sage in the Testament of Judah, however, dearly refers to the 
future: “And among men of another race shall my kingdom be 
brought to an end, until the salvation of Israel shall come. . . . 
For the Lord swore to me by an oath that he would not destroy 
my kingdom from my seed forever" (natal). 

Kuhn cites also a somewhat puazling statement in the Testa¬ 
ment of Reuben: “For to Levi God gave the sovereignty and to 
Judah with him and to me also, and to Dan and to Joseph, that 
we should be for rulers” (6:7-w). Reuben goes on to say that 
Levi will know the law, give ordinances, and “sacrifice for all 
Israel until the consummation of the times as the anointed high 
priest of whom the Lord spake." He will “bless Israel and Judah, 
because him hath the Lord chosen to be king over all the nation.'* 
His seed (i.e., presumably, Judah’s) "will be among you an 
eternal king." 

Other passages say simply that deliverance will come to Israel 
from Levi or from Judah or from Israel and Judah. On the basis 
of the verses which have been cited, in particular Testament of 
Simeon 7:2. Otzen concludes that all these passages imply a belief 
la the two Messiahs. Kuhn claims that this belief appears through¬ 
out the Testaments "with complete unanimity.* That seems to 
roe somewhat more than the evidence jastifies; It is fairly clear, 
however, that the expecUtion of two Messiahs, a priest and a 
king, lies at least in the background of this work, be it Jewish or 
Ou^tiaiL 

The book of Jubilees tells ua of Jacob’s taking his sons Levi and 
Judah to see Isaac and be blessed by him (31:4-^). Levi is 
blessed first and promised that he and his sons shall be the Lord’s 
priests throu^ all genentions^ Judah is then blessed and told 
Sat he will be a prince, and all the Gentiles wOl quake before 
him and hia sons. Here too Kuhn sees the doctrine of the two 
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Messiahs, but again his conclusion seems a little too confident. 
Rowley infers from this passage that the kingdom is subordinated 
to the priesthood, presumably because Levi is blessed first; this 
may be so, but Levi was bom before Judah and would naturally 
receive the blessing before his younger brother. 

The expectation of two Messiahs has a background in the Old 
Testament, Not only did the kingship and priesthood exist side 
by side In Israel and Judah before the Babylonian exile, with 
many vicissitudes in the relations between them, but afler the end 
of the exile we find the priest Joshua (or Jeshua) and the prince 
Zerobbabel working together to rebuild the temple (Ezra 3:4). 
After an enforced interruption, they resumed t)ic task with the 
help of the prophets Haggai and J^chariah (Ezra 5:if; Haggai 
a:no-a3; Zechariah 3-4; 6:3-14). 

In Zechariah 4:14 Joshua and Zerubbabel are called “the two 
anointed ones" (Uterally “sons of oil,” not “Messiahs"). Walker 
suggests that they were the first Messiahs of Aaron and Israel, 
prototypes of the future priestly and royal Messiahs. Yadin quotes 
a Talmudic saying, previously cited by Louis Ginzberg with 
reference to the Damascus Documents *The two sons of oil— 
these are the two anointed ones, one anointed for battle and one 
anointed to be Idng over Israel." 

Zerubbabel soon disappeared, and there was no Jewish king 
until the Hasmoneaas usumed the title, but the hl^ priests re¬ 
tained much power under the Persian and Greek rulers, as they 
did later under the Romans. Kuhn remarks that even in the Second 
Revolt (132-135 A.D.) the high priest Eleazar and the Messianic 
leader Simon ben Koseba (bar Cocheba) stood side by side, 
though the priest was now subordinate to the military leader. 

The statement In the Manual of Discipline from which our dis¬ 
cussion of the two Messiahs started refers also to a prophet, who 
will either appear with them or precede them. The expectation 
of a prophetic forerunner of the Messiah was strong in Judaism, 
as the New Testament and the rabbinic literature testify. On the 
basis of Malachi 4:5, he was commonly identified with Elijah. No 
other Qumran text, apparently, mentions » explicitly this ex¬ 
pected prophet. The promise of a prophet like Moses in Deuter- 
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onomy i8;i8f is i^uoted ia tbe TesUmonU and may, as Milik 
supposes, refer to the prophetic forerunner rather than the royal 
or priestly Messiah. Numbers a4:i5-x7, the prophecy of the 
“star’* and "scepter ” and Deuteronomy 33:^11, Moses' blessfng 
on Levi, are cited also in the Testlmonla. It may very well be, 
therefore, as Milik observes, that scriptural fuatlilcatlon for the 
hope of three Messianic persons^-'prophet, priest, and king—was 
found by the sect In ^e Pentateuch. One wonders, indeed, 
whether the threefold hope may have been derived In the first 
place from the study of tliese and other verses in the law as well 
as the prophets. 



XXVII 

Other Messianic Titles and References 




Other titles than those w« have noted are used in some of the 
teats for one or the other of the expected Messiahs or for persons 
associated with them. A “righteous branch” for David is prophe¬ 
sied by Jeremiah (^ 3 ^ 5 ; the term is picked up hy 

Zechariah (318; 6:u) - The commentary on Genesis 49. expound¬ 
ing verse 10 of that chapter, uses die expression “until the Mes¬ 
siah of righteousness [or true Messiah] comes, the branch of 
David” The Florilegiiun quotes 11 Samuel 7:1 iff, the promise 
spoken to David by Nathan, and comments, “This is the branch 
of David, who will arise with the interpreter of the law ” On the 
basis of these passages Allegro is probably right in restoring the 
words “the branch of David" in a fragmentary Uae of a com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah. A different word for “branch” Is used la Isaiah 
iiii and quoted in another fragment of the same commentary. 
There can be no question that in all these places the reference is 
10 the royal Messiah of David’s line, who Is elsewhere called “the 
Messiah of Israel* 

The verse In Genesis 49 mentioned in the last paragraph con¬ 
tains a word meaning “staff" which is used also in Numbers ai; 18, 
The same word can also mean “lawgiver”; in fact, It Is so trans¬ 
lated in the King James Version in both Genesis 49:10 and Num¬ 
bers ai:i8, though in both places the context shows that the 
meaning "staff" was intended. The commentary on Geoe^ 49, 
taterpretii^ the words “nor the staff from between his feet,” says. 
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"For the staff Is the covenant of kingship, and the families of 
Israel are the feet* 

The Damascus Document, after quoting the verse from Num¬ 
bers and giving a fanciful InCerpreUtion of the well and the 
princes, proceeds, “And the staff [or legislator] is be who studies 
the law* (vi.7; D 5 S, p. 353). Another passage explains the star of 
Numbers 24:17 as “the Interpreter of the law who came to Da- 
maacus" (vii.iSfi DSS, p. 355). The Hebrew words here trans¬ 
lated *he who studies the law** and “the interpreter of the law* 
are the same; they can also be translated “the searcher of the 
law.* The same expression occurs also In the FlorUegiuin’s com¬ 
ment on II Samuel 7:1 iff, quoted on page 401. 

If the interpreter of the law Is one of the three coming penons 
mentioned in the Manual of Discipline, he may be either the 
priestly Messiah or the prophet Mil^ Identifies him with the for¬ 
mer, and this seems reasonable, since he is to appear with the 
branch of David, who is undoubtedly the Messiah of Israel, tbe 
prince of the whole congregation. In one of the passages of the Da¬ 
mascus Document cited above (vii.i 8 -ao) the prince of the 
whole congregation is said to be the “scepter* of Numbers 24»^ 7 * 
Ihe same passage, however, says that the interpreter of tbe law, 
who is Identified with tbe star out of Jacob, “came to Damascus* 
This seems to make him a figure of the past, whatever the migra¬ 
tion to Damascus may mean. Caster, to be sure, interprets tbe 
statement in a general way: the star, as he translates tbe passage, 
“refers to every such Interpreter of the Law as Indeed repairs to 
‘Damascus.’ * the tenn “Dsmascus* being taken In a "purely figur¬ 
ative* sense. If, as seems more probable, tbe reference is to tbe 
past, it is natural to ask whether the interpreter may have been 
the teacher of righteousness himself. Schonfield considers this 
possible but suggests also that the interpreter of the law may 
have been the teacher's successor in the leadership of the com¬ 
munity. Cross suggests that historic interpreter of the law 
may have been David's high priest, Zadok. 

Elsewhere Schonfield identifies the teacher of ri^teousness 
with tilt lawgiver, ^0 Is explicitly said in another place to be 
tbe interpreter of the law (vi.7). l^e same passage says that the 
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community U to obey the rules given by the interpreter of the Uw 
until “the krisiag of him who will leach rlghteousaew at the end 
of days- (VI.9-H; DSS. pp. 353 ^)* Here we have a future teacher 
of ri Ateousness, to come at the end of a period which began with 
the lawgiver or Interpreter of the law. Yet, as we have Just seen, 
the intetpreier of the law Is also a future figure who will arise 
together with the branch of Davldl 

Is this simply a difference to the use of traditional terms in 
different documents? If so, It must have been as confusing to the 
men of Qumran as It is to us. Or was there a double conception 
of the Interpreter of the lew, as there was of the teacher of right¬ 
eousness? This seems more probable. As there bad been a teacher 
of rigbleousness to the early days of the sect's history and there 
would also be a teacher of righteousness to the last days, so there 
had been an interpreter of the law in the past and there would 
also be an interpreter of the law fa the future. But then we must 
still ask again whether the past teacher and interpreter were the 
same historic person, and whether the future teacher and inter¬ 
preter would be one person or two. 

Isaac Rabtoowitz, who interprets the historical allusions of the 
Damascus Document as references to Old Testament history 
{DSS, pp. 197 '^ ^if )* holds that the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness fa the past was Nehemlah (see p- 33 *)> believes that the 
interpreter of the law was Ezra He points out that the only 
fa the Old Testament where the verb meaning “search,- “study,- 
or "interpret- is used with the law as its object is Ezra 7:10, where 
it Is said that Ezra “had set his heart to study the law oi the Lord, 
ind to do it, and to teach his sututes and ordinances to Israel- 
The statement that the Interpreter of the law “came to Damascus" 
is understood by Rabtoowitz simply as an allusion to the fiaby* 
Ionian exile. In toat case, however, it would seem more natural to 
say that the interpreter came from Damascus, not to Damascus, 
for Ezra did not go into exile but came out <d exile. 

If it may be assumed that all these tenns had a fairly uniform 
{neanjng for the members of the sect, we may draw a few infer¬ 
ences tritb some assurance, even though a few points remain un- 
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certain. The group looked for the promised brands of David, the 
Messiah of Israel, the prince of the whole congregation, the king. 
With him would come the Messiah of Aaron, the rellgioui head 
of the community, who would rank above the military and politi* 
cal Messiah. Whether the interpreter of the law who would arise 
with the branch of David would be the priestly Messiah or an¬ 
other person is not dear. There would also be a prophet, who 
would come either with or before the two Messiahs; perhaps Jt 
was he who was called also the interpreter of the law. The rela¬ 
tion of the tespcher of righteousness who would appear in the last 
days to these other figures is a question that must be deferred un¬ 
til we have considered a few other texts which have, or are 
thought to have, Messianic significance. 

The theory of Barthdemy that then an Messianic variant read¬ 
ings In the St, Mark’s Isaiah scroll was noted In PSS (pp. 065, 
3i3f). The saoU'i reading in Isaiah 51:14, *30 I have anointed his 
appearance,” was singled out as the most impressive of these 
variants. Another explanation of this reading, offered in 195a by 
A. Guillaume, was not mentioned in DSS; it has recently been 
presented again and a little more fully. The third consonant in 
the Hebrew verb meaning “anoint" represents both of what were 
originally two distinct sounds. They are still distinct In Arabic. If 
instead of the one that it used in the word “anoint” we use the 
other of these two sounds, we get a different verb. It does not 
occur anywhere else in Hebrew, but it exists in Arabic and may 
once have been Imown in Hebrew. It is used of galling a earners 
back, fraying a thread, and changing men into animals. An adjeo 
tive from this root means “ugly.” The reading of the St. MarVs 
scroll thus means, according to Guillaume, “so I have disfigured 
his appearance from (being) that of a mao.” 

It is precarious to assume the use of a word unloiown elsewhere 
in Hebrew, yet we may be quite sure that the Old Testament has 
not preserv^ the whole vo^ulaiy of the ancient tongue. In this 
text, which scholars have always found difficult, GulDaume's sug¬ 
gestion is plausible and very attractive. Not the least of Its advan¬ 
tages is that U yields substantial^ the same meaning Indicated 
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by the context and traditionally foimi with soffie difficulty, in the 
MasoreUc text. The difference is that instead of a passive we have 
an active verb, whose subject is God- The supposed Messianic 
variant disappears. 

In DSS (pp. aeef) I refer briedy to the contention of Brownlee 
that the suffering Servant of the Lord of Isaiah 40-55 be¬ 
lieved by the Qumran sect to be fulSUed in a Messianic sense by 
the teacher of righteousness, and also by the community Itself. 
One phase of Brownlee's argument calls for special attention here, 
because it has been adopted by other scholars. The passage In the 
Manual of DisdpUne concerning the two splrlu (see pp. aSo- 
493) contains a few sentences la which Brownlee and others see 
a reference to the Messiah (iv.ao-aa). The most relevant portions 
read, as translated in DSS (p. 376), “And then God wOl refine in 
his truth all 6e deeds of aman, and will purify for himself the 
frame of man, . . . cleansing him with a holy spirit. . . . And 
he will sprinkle upon him a spirit of truth. . . . 

The word rendered “a man” is a common term for an adult 
male human being. As Brownlee himself notes, it is used a few 
lines lower in a general sense (“the heart of a man"), and similarly 
in the closing psalm of the Manual (“with good I will pursue a 
man"), Why it should be supposed to indicate the Messiah here 
is not apparent, but we shall encounter this word again in another 
connectioa Some scholars accept the Messianic interpretation. 
Caster and Dupont-Sommer reject it and Interpret the passage as 
referring to the individual son of light who is to be purified In the 
* coming time of visitation. This seems to me dearly correct. 

Both Gaiter and Dupont-Sommer also accept, as I did in 05 S, 
a correction of Brownlee's translation first proposed by Yadio. 
Where Brownlee reads, “He wiU refine him more than the sons of 
men," implying a distinction between the Messiah and other men, 
Yadin shows that what Brownlee takes as a phrase meaning “more 
than the sons of is really a noun meaning "frame," “structure," 
or the like. Wemberg-Mdler, reviewing Kapelrud's book in the 
Journal of SemUU Studiet for July 1957 (?• *dS). takes the 
eiqvessiOQ as a phrase, "from ^e sons of man," but understands 
it to mean “some of the sons of man," i.e., “a part of manidnd. 
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This removes the distinction between the Messioh and mankind 
in general, hut Yadin’s explanation seems to me better, 

Following what bas be^ quoted, the text continues, 'to make 
the upright perceive the knowledge of the Most High and the 
wisdom of the sons of heaven, to instruct those whose conduct is 
blameless * These expressions may be taken to indicate that the 
*mtn" is an individual with a mission like that of the teacher of 
righteousness. In the context, however, they more probably ex« 
press the purpose of the purification of all the elect. Certainly the 
abrupt introduction of the Messiah simply as 'a man” in a passage 
dealing with men in general would seem very strange. It would 
be somewhat surprising also that the Messiah should need such a 
radical deansing from sin. In short, the passage has nothing to do 
with the Messiah. 

A very different text, and one much harder to Interpret, is the 
poem in column iii of the Thanksgiving Psalms (lines 3-18). My 
translation in DSS (pp- 403f) is open to improvement; at several 
points 1 would now translate somewhat differently, but no Eng' 
lish version can reproduce the ambiguities and word-plays of the 
original Scholars differ widely in their understanding of even the 
subject of the poem. Following the pioneer study of Chamber¬ 
lain, many see in It a picture of the birth of the Messiah from the 
Qumran sect; some find references also to the birth of the Anti¬ 
christ from Judaism and the destruction of him and hla followers. 

Dupont-Sommer, Carmlgnao, and Licht may be mentioned 
among those who have espoused some form of the Messianic in¬ 
terpretation. Caster understands the poem as referring to the 
'Messianic Travail.’’ known in rabbinic bterature as "the pangs of 
the MessiaL" Allegro sees a coonectloa with the Idea of atoxM- 
ment by suffering: the sufferings of the sect are "borne for the 
atonement of the earth," and out of them will come 'the Saviour 
of the world.' Baumgarten and Mansoor do not reject the Mes¬ 
sianic interpretation but do not explain how far th^ agree with 
it; they indicate, however, that at least part of the poem refers to 
the poet's own suffering. Kuhn and Sllbermann refect the Mes- 
sianio interpretation altogether, understanding the references to 
a storm-tossed ship, a besieged dty, aod a woman in travail as all 
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figures of the peril and anguish wlilch the poet has undergone. 
Molin 1 $ impressed by SdbermaDa’s argumenU hut considers a 
Messianic reference still possible. 

The outstanding point in favor of the Messianic interpretation 
Is the application of the term '^wonderful counselor* from Isaiah 
9:6 to the child who is bom, though Chamberlain himself at first 
held that it referred here to God. Many Old Testament references 
to sufioring Zion as a woman in travail are cited as parallels, but 
these have nothing to do with the Messiah. The strange symbol 
in Revelation la cd the woman in heaven giving birth to a male 
child wdio is threatened by a dragon Is naturaUy adduced also. 
The degree of emphasis on the birth of the child, not merely on 
the mother’s suifering, may be taken to Indicate a Messianic refer¬ 
ence, but it may also signify simply the poet’s deliverance from 
his peril. Llcht holds that the poet introduced the figure of the 
woman in childbirth with reference only to his own affliction, but 
soon passed on to the thought of the Messiah’s birth, ar^d the 
mother then became less important than the child. From the woes 
attending his birth the author moved on to other woes affecting 
the whole world. 

Another indication of Messianic significance is found in the use 
of the same word for ”e man'’ which occurs in the *two spirits’* 
section of the Manual of Discipline. There we have found no 
reason to see in it an allusion to .the Messiah (see p. 316). If It Is 
clearly used here in that sense, however, it may reasonably be 
coxuldwed a guasi'technlcal Messianic term in other teats, though 
it certainly cannot be given such a meaning everywhere. Brown¬ 
lee, with reference to the use of the word in this Psalm as well as 
die Manual of Discipline, suggests as the basis of its Messiaoio 
applicaticffl II Samuel 23:1 and Zechaiitb 13:7. In the fonner 
place David is called ''the man who was raised on high, the 
anointed of the Cod of Jacob.* In Zechariah the mysterious “ahep- 
lierd'’ is called by the Lord 'the man who stands next to me.” 

In Numbers 24:17 the 'scepter* of the Hebrew text is translated 
in the Septuagint by a Greek word meaning 'man.* It is not the 
word usually used for the Hebrew noun with which we are here 
ooDcemed, but it is so used twice in this chapter of Numbers, 
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refcrriDg both times to BaJa&ni. It is also used for the same He¬ 
brew word in Jeremiah 17:5. referring to man who trusts in 
mao,” Sind is Daniel 6:15 with reference to ”one having the ap¬ 
pearance of a man ” How it came to be used in Numbers 04:17 is 
a mystery; possibly the Greek translator used a Hebrew text 
which read ”man” Instead of ‘scepter^ but that would only push 
the mystery back one step. Brownlee cites also a passoge in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs where Numbers ^4:17 Is 
quoted according to the SeptuaginC (Testament of Judah 
and another which speaks of a coming *man working righteous- 
ness” (Testament of Naphtall 4:5). Vermis points out, however, 
that in these passages the *man” is the royal, Davldic Messiah, 
not the suffering Servant 

For the idea of the ”m an” as a su£ering Messiah, Verm^ refers 
not only to Zecharioh 13:7 but also and especially to Lamenta¬ 
tions 3:1, ”I am the man who has seen affliction.” Neidier the 
Thanksgiving Psalm nor the Manual of Discipline, however, says 
anything of the suBering of the ^man.” In the Manual he is to be 
cleansed from his sin, but this is to be done by ”a holy spirit” and 
by sprinkling upon him “a spirit of truth,” not by suffering. In the 
Psalm it is the mother, not the child, that suffers. 

While a Messianic meaning in the word ”men” seems to me 
only barely possible, the echo of Isaiah 9:6 In the term Vonderful 
counselor” is most easily explained as a Messianic reference. The 
mother may then be the community. The child is called his 
mother's ”fir8t bom,” and Dupont-Sommer remarks that this 
makes the Messiah the first bom of the community. Immediately 
after the reference to the "wonderful counselor,” where I trans¬ 
late ”a man comes forth from the waves,” Dupont-Sommer trans¬ 
lates, "and be will deliver each one from the waves.” This be takes 
to be an indication of the Messiah’s work, redeeming men from 
death and perdition. I cannot say that I find this convincing. It 
has the strange effect, for one thing, of making the supposed^ 
Messianic term ”a man” refer here to the redeemed instead of the 
redeemer. Chamberlain and Verm^ at first understood the clause 
in this way, but both later changed their interpretation. Baum- 
garten and Mansoor and also Caster understand Che line as I do. 
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The reference to the b(rth of the Messiah's adversary, as seen In 
the poem by Dupont'Sommer, Licht, and others, begins in the 
twelfth line of the column* with the sentence beginning In my 
translation, "She who conceived nought* (PS 5 , p. 403). Prom 
here OD, according to Licht, the subject is the birth of evil, the 
bursting forth of Sheol Into the world. The word which I translate 
"nought” is ambiguous. Chamberlain and Dupont-Sommer take 
it to mean "a viper,' representing the Messiah's adversary, the 
Antichrist or Belial himself. Two women are therefore distin* 
guished, one representing the community of the righteous and 
the other the congregadcA of the godless, 

The word meaning "viper” or "nothing,” as the case may be, 
occurs also in the second column of the scroll (line aS), where It 
is combined with one meaning "worthlessness” (£>SS, p. 402). In 
Isaiah 42:14, "I will cry out like a woman in travail,” the verb 
meaning *! will ory out” Is spelled with the same consonants as 
the noun in question here. Caster suggests that the poet, recalling 
the verse in IsalaK took the verb for the noun which it resembles* 
and so secured the expression, "She who conceived nought,” or* 
as Caster paraphrases it, *They that carry in their wombs the 
seeds of worthlessness.” This explanation would apply equally 
well if the poet had the meaning "viper” in mind. 

Sllbermann retains the meaning "groaning' or "crying,” as In 
Isaiah 4a: 14, and translates "a groaning or crying mother.” The 
contrast, however, between the woman who Is pregnant with a 
man and her who is pregnant with "a viper” or "nought* should 
not be ignored, The fonner has given birth to her child before the 
latter is mentioned. What the woman who has conceived nothing 
or worthlessness might mean, If not the symbolic mother of Belial, 
I am unable to say. The name Belial itself, for that matter, means 
"worthlessness” the expression may therefore refer to the prince 
of darkness, whether It means "nought* or "viper.” 

It is difficult to reach a dedsloo in this case. For myself, I am 
skeptical as regards the whole Messianic interpretation, hut I am 
not prepared to pronounce it impossible. The poem remains ob¬ 
scure at many points, however we take It. In any as Lldit 
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points out. It tells us nothing about the person or work of the 
Messiah, unless of course we accept I>upont*Somnier s improb¬ 
able inCetpreCation of line 10. 

Another debatable reference to the Messiah has been found by 
Allegro in a fragment of a conunentaxy on Isaiah which he has 
pubhihed. Expounding verses 28-32 of Isaiah to. the commentary 
has several sentences, unfortunately incomplete, in which Allegro 
sees evidence of a '‘triumphal march to Jerusalem* by the Messiah. 
One line contains tbe clause, “when be goes up from the plain of 
Acco to fight against”-^heTe the text breaks off, but two lines 
lower we read, "and as far as the boundary of Jerusalem.” The 
passage in Isaiah on which this is based outlines a rapid march 
on Jwusalem from the north by the Assyrians. 

Allegro at first supposed that the name Acco was incomplete, 
and that what was meant was the valley of Aohor, |ust above 
Khirbet Qumran (see p. ai). He inferred therefore that the 
Messiah was expected to march against Jerusalem "from the vicbi- 
ity of Qumraxu” Becoming convinced that the place named was 
actually Acco (i.e., Acre, on the Mediterranean coast north of 
Haifa), he envisaged the Messiah’s landing at Acco, ‘'the nearest 
port ox entry to the New Testament battlefield of Annageddoa* 

It seems strange that the Messiah should be expected to come, 
like the Xittim. from the west Even stranger Is it, in spite of the 
free exegesis of the Qumran commentators, that a prophecy con- 
ceroing a dreaded foe of Israel should be applied to the coining 
of the Messiah. In a small fragment which apparently refers to 
Kfatph 10:27 perhaps the beginning of verse 2S, “the prince 
of the congregatloD’' seems to be mentlraed. (Tbe word “p^ce* 
is incomplete, but the restoratioo Is practically certain.) The next 
fragment continues with a quotation of verses 28-32, followed by 
a reference to a "word for the end of days* and the clause about 
going up from the plain of Acco. Then comes a fragment com« 
menting on verses 33 and 34, which refers to the nations and 
three tlmee to the Eittiin, all in the plural AllegTO supposes there¬ 
fore th fft the singular form, "when he goes up,* must refer to the 
"prince of the congregation,'’ that is, tbe Messiah. But tbe quota- 
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lion of Isaiah 10:3* which tomedUtely precedes thii comment, 
and to which It must refer, ends with the statement that the in» 
vader "will shake his £st at the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
the hill of Jerusalem^ It Is this statement, not the reference to the 
prince of the congregation in the earlier comment on verse 27, 
that affords the antecedent for the reference tQ an IndlvlduaVs 
going up from the plain of Acco. 

Roth and Driver, it may be remembered, Interpret this text as 
referring to the meeting of Vespasian and Titus near Acre before 
the attack 00 Jerusalem in 70 A.a This is too late to be easily 
accepted as the event referred to by the commentary on Isaiah. It 
is altogether probable, however, if not certain, that the Romans 
took the place of the Assyrians In the mind of the commentator, 
and that what be expected "for the end of days” was an attack on 
Jerusalem by the Romans proceeding from the plain of Acco. 
^Vhat the Messiah would do then is not sUted until later, when 
the cammeotator comes to chapter 11. This he naturally applies 
to "the branch of David who will arise at Che end of days.” He 
will receive "a glorious throne, a holy crown, and xnany<olored 
garments.” Then, the commentator says, "over all the nations he 
shall rule, and Magog”^but, alas, the text Is broken again at this 
exciting pointi 

The comment on Isaiah 11:3 which now follows is interesting 
in connection with the subordination of the coming king to the 
priesthood. Quoting the prophet's statement, "He shall sot Judge 
by what bis eyes see, or decide by what his ears hear.” the oom* 
mestator says {after another unfortunate gap in the text), "as 
they instruct him, so he will judge, and according to their direo* 
tlons”—^galn there Is a break, but prestonably the sentence was 
complete^ "he will decide." The next line, also incomplete at be¬ 
ginning and end, says, "one of the priests of renown shall go forth, 
and in his hands garments"-^iresuinably the many'colored gar¬ 
ments already meotioned. 

Allegro sees here a reference to a coronation ceremony based 
on Psahn 4$, where many-colored garments are mentioned, 
though actually it is the kin^s bride who wears them there. 
Further details, as Allegro says, may yet be found in other frag- 
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ment5. Tliat the king ahould be crowned by a priest is not sux- 
pniisg, but that he should be required to follow priestly instruc¬ 
tions in pronouncing fudgment is more notable. Deuteronomy 
17: t8-20 directs that the king shall copy and study the book of 
law. The Qumran sons of Zadok did not fee] that the Messiah 
could be trusted to interpret the law for himself. 


XXVIII 


The Teacher oj K\ghteousness 


uijiJTJtnjviAJTrLruirL^^ 


A qu&stion that haa been much discusaed by interpreters of (lie 
scrolls is the relatioD, if any, between the Messiah and the teacher 
of lighteousoess. From the reference in the Damascus Document 
to a teacher of righteousness who will arise at the end of days 
(vii;; D 5 S. p. 354), it has bees inferred that the sect ej^ected 
its teacher of righteousness to return as Messiah at the end of the 
world (DSS, pp. 265f). Being a priest, be would not, of course^ 
be the Davldie Idng, the Messiah of Israel He might, however, be 
the priestly Messiah of Aaron. On the other band, he might 
equally well be the coming prophet, if indeed he was expected to 
return at all. In order to clarify this problem we must consider 
more ful^ the ideas of the sect concerning the teacher of right¬ 
eousness. His Identity and the time in which he lived have al¬ 
ready been discussed (pp. 204-16). Here we are concerned with 
the beliefs of his followers concerning him and the part he was 
expected to play, if any, in the Messianic coasummation of the 
«ge. 

Invcdved in this problem is the question of the teacher’s rela¬ 
tion to the literature of the sect, apart from the few texts which 
mentlOD him. The ThanJcsgivtng Psahns in particular have been 
thought by many scholars to be the work of the teacher of right¬ 
eousness himself. This possibility was first suggested by Sukenik. 
Michaud claims that a thorough study of the whole scroll trans* 
forms the possibili^ into a practical certainty. The poems, he 
^ the outpouring of a strong personality, and the only 
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Ladlvidual mendoned with admiration in the Qumran texU is the 
teacher of righteousness. Bruce agrees that the man whose per¬ 
sonal experience and devotion find expression in the Thanksgiving 
Psalms "could hardly have been anybody other than the teacher 
of righteousness.” Milik finds in the hymns a system of thought 
end a program of life which only an exceptionally strong person¬ 
ality could have produced. Dupont-Sommer remarks that the 
author may not have been the teacher himself but perhaps one of 
his disciples; in any case, however, he feels that the poems are 
profoundly marked by the teacher's personality and doctrine. 
Hewlett alio thinks that the poems, while not necessarily written 
by the teacher, afford reliable infonnation concerning him. He 
complains, in fact, that they have been “so far almost entirely 
neglected'' as a source of such information. 

Others are less sure of a direct connection between the teacher 
and the Psalms. Elssfeldt holds that the possibility of his author¬ 
ship is undeniable, but that the “I" of the Psalms may be in many 
cases a collective expression of the community. The Psalms may 
be, he suggests, exercises for confessional meditation. Verm^ 
chinks it is possible to distinguish in the scroll prayers which could 
be used by any member of the community and others which can 
only refer to the teacher of righteousness. Molin too notes the 
occasional Impression of a collective subject, but be feels that 
more often an Individual Is speaking. Any member of the sect 
could be the author; there may even have been several authors, 
though this is Improbable. 

Like Elssfeldt, MoUn regards the Psalms as exerdses in medi¬ 
tation. He suggests that this scroll may be the Book of HGW— 
it,, “Book of Meditation"—mentioned in the Damascus Docu* 
meet and the Rule of the Congregation (DS 5 , pp. :Sd, 247, 3 S 9 i 
36a). Other bymnllke compositions represented by manuscript 
fragments may have a better claim to be that mysterious book; 
but it was probably a manual for the Instruction of novitiates and 
for devotic^ study in the order, and this was also, as Molin eeas 
it, the purpose of the Thanksgiving Psalms. This meditation, how¬ 
ever, was intended to enable those who practiced it to enter into 
the experience of a profound, original spirit. Who this was we do 
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not (now. Ho nay have bees the teacher of righteoumesa. We do 

not loiow enough about the cominunlty and Its history to identify 

him. 

Bardtke admits that many of the Psalms may reflect personal 
experiences of the teacher of righteousness, but be warns that to 
draw conclusions as to their authorship would be premature, be¬ 
cause we do not know the other persons of the sect, the trusted 
fellow workers of tlie teacher of righteousness or those who pre¬ 
ceded or followed him. The author of the Psalms was a great 
spirit, an energetic and skilled pastor of souls. The hymns are not 
the work of several different authors. Bardtke concludes, how¬ 
ever, that everything which may be attributed to the personal 
experience of the teacher of righteousness may equally well be 
understood as expressing the experience and duties of every mem¬ 
ber of the sect. 

While condemning Bardtke's conclusion as too reserved, Mi¬ 
chaud recognizes that there axe difficulties in identifying the 
audior of the Thanksgiving Psalms with the teacher of right¬ 
eousness. He feels, however, that these difficulties can be met. 
He recognizes the possibility of a collective * 1 ,” as in the Old 
Testament Psalms, but the literary unity of the Qumran hymns 
seems to him to indicate the expression of a single personality. 
The abundant echoes of Old Testament language make it more 
difficult to get specific information about the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness, yet Michaud finds that only the language is reminiscent; 
the inspiration Is original. 

Michaud’s confident affinnation of the teacher s authorship is 
balanced by Liclit’a equally decided denial. The writer of the 
Thanksgiving Psalms, he contends, may have been a leader of the 
community and an important one, but he was not as prominent 
as the teacher of righteousness. The fact that he considered him¬ 
self a great leader does not make him the bead of the whole sect. 
He applied to himself a traditional pattern. Like the ‘‘superin¬ 
tendent" of the Damascus Document, he was a teacher of the law 
and felt for the community the compassion of a father for his sons. 
The pattern which fits him best, howrever, is that of the "instruc- 
tor^* or “wise man" of the Manual of Discipline, who was not the 
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leader of the whole congregation but any man in an important 
position. In a very human way, Licht holds, the poet was inclined 
to exaggerate his own importance. 

The scroll of Tlianksgiving Fsalma Is not the only one for which 
the teacher of righteousness has been given credit. MiUk thinks it 
probable that he composed also the Manual of Discipline and 
perhaps also tlie Damascus Document. An elaborate series of 
'conjectures* has been propounded by Carmignac. Comparing 
the scrolls witl) one another, he classiflas them in two groups, 
distinguished by vocabulary, style, method of using the Scriptures, 
form of presentation, and interests. In one group, which comprises 
the Damascus Document aod the commentaries, there are many 
references to the teacher of righteousness. In the other, consisting 
of the Manual of Discipline, the War of the Sons of Light with 
the Sons of Darkness, the Thsinksgiviog Fsalms, and perhaps 
other texts, the teacher of righteousness is not mentiooed at all. 
The reason, Carmignac suggests, 1 $ that the books in the latter 
group were written by the teacher of righteousness himself, and 
ihet^ore naturally do not refer to him in the third person. The 
other books, which do so refer to him, sometimes quote from the 
books which be wrote. 

Developing the hypothesis further, Carmignac believes that the 
order in which the teacher composed these works can be ascei^ 
tained and even fitted into the history of the movement. Assum* 
ing the identity of the Qumran sect and the Essenea, he argues 
fr^ Josephus that the origin of the Essenes is to be dated at 
about 160 or 150 b.c. The Damascus Document indicates that the 
teacher of righteousness, who was not the founder of th« sect, 
came twenty years later, that is, about 140-120 a.c. Allowing 
about tea years for him to achieve experience and authority, we 
may then date the Manual of Discipline, together with the Rule 
of the Congregation and the fienedictioos, at about 130-11$ b.c. 
The War scroll would follow after an indeterminable interval; 
the Thanksgiving Psalms were not written all at once, but many 
of them seem to come from the latter part of the teacher’s life, 
probably between 110 and 100 B.C. 

So far as the dating of the compositions is ccncemed, many 
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objections to this theory might be reiseti, Most, if not aU, of the 
dates are almost certainly too early. It is very doubtful also that 
all these compositions were written by the same man; some of 
them, indeed, are clearly composite and have had a history of 
their own. The reasons for attributing them to the teacher of 
righteousness, however, are as impressive, or almost as Imprenivo, 
for the Manual of Discipline and die War scroll as they are for 
the Thajiksgjving Psalms. One may very seriously doubt that ho 
wrote any of them, though of course it is not Impossible. 

Those who see the personality and individual experience of the 
teacher of righteousness reflected in the Thanksgiving Psalms 
draw far-reaching conclusions. The teacher is portrayed aa a man 
opposed, persecuted, betrayed, and abandoned. He was, Dupont- 
Sommer says, the perfect image of the man of sorrows, the suffer¬ 
ing Servant of the Lord of Isaiah . Circumstances and events 
of his life are deduced by Michaud: he was an orphan, brought 
up in a devout religious group and under strict discipline; in his 
youth be received a revelation of God, probably vrhile studying 
the Scriptures; his enemies or perhaps his own colleagues or dis¬ 
ciples forced him into exile in Egypt; there he formed a group of 
followers under great difficulties and taught them Che law; the 
new covenant was apparently revealed to him also in Egypt. Not 
every question is answered, however: we cannot tell whether 
the teacher’s exile in Egypt was before or after the establishment 
of the community at Qumian. 

With all due respect for the Industry and ingenuity with which 
aU this has been extracted from the text, I must say chat I do not 
find it convincing. Michaud's Inferences concerning the poet's 
spiritual experience and theological position are more acceptable, 
and th^ agree with the findings of other scholars. To rea^^ such 
specific oonclusloQS concerning the teacher’s life, however, Is 
possible only by tsiking literally expressions which are almost 
certainly figurative. The references to Egypt are a case in point. 
In at least one instance, in fact, the reference is secured by a 
questionable restoration of the text 

Still lass convincing is Hewlett’s attempt to connect passages in 
the Thanksgiviag Psalms with historical situations and events. 
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WithoQt cUiming certainty, be findj in the Psalms an 'exciting 
istijnatlOQ'* that the teacher of righteousness may have been 
Qeozar the Pharisee, who denounced John Hyrcanus to his face 
(DSS, pp. 172/), and a possible corroboration for the surmise that 
Eleozar was not put to death but 'continued ar^d probably 
increased his denunciations.** After the break between the Phari' 
sees and John Hyrcanus. Hewlett concludes, there was a division 
among tlie Pharisees themselves, and the strictest group withdrew 
to Qumran, where 'one of their members” (not Eleazai after all?) 
came to be revered os the teacher of righteousness. Apart from 
the very dubious assumption that the Qumran covenanters were 
in any sense Pharisees (see pp. 253-57), such fanciful inferences 
remind one forcibly of the traditional titles attached to Psalms 
of the Old Testament, which attempt to connect each Psalm with 
on event In the life of David. 

On the assumption that the author of the Thanksgiving Fsolins 
was tlie teacher of righteousness, something like Messianic claims 
on his part have been seen in some passages. In the seventh col¬ 
umn of the scroll (line 12; DSS. p. 410) the poet refers to Cod’s 
'separating by me the righteous from the wicked.” Michaud com¬ 
pares this with the statement of the Habakkuk Commentary (v.4: 
DSS, p. 3^7) that 'into the hand of his elect God will deliver the 
judgment of all the nations.” These two passages, says Michaud, 
must refer to the some person, and ”1113 dect” means the teacher 
of righteousness. It is fairly certain, however, that the word 
"elect” here Is plural. It remains true, of course, that the poet 
thinks of himself os having something to do with the separation 
of the righteous from the wicked, perhaps by his teaching and 
leadership. 

In the lost relatively complete column of the Thanksgiving 
Psalms (xvUi) there ore two lines (i^f) which, broken aa they 
ore, clearly echo IsoJth 61: if. One who "brings glad tidings of 
thy goodness* Is mentioned; then the very phrsise "to bring good 
tidings to the afflicted” is used, and in the next line 'those who 
mourn” appear. Michaud finds here a suggestion that the teacher 
of righteousness identified himself with the anointed prophet who 
speaks in Isoloh 61. If so> and if there is any connection with the 
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Messianic orpectatioos which we have examioed^ it is the prevn- 
ised prophet who is contemplated rather than either of the two 
Messiahs. The allusion, however, may not be quite so precise. 
Any teacher of the sect might consider himself divinely com* 
missioned "to bring good tidinp to the affiicted.” 

Oesterreicher remarks that if the Thanksgiving Psalms were 
written by the teacher of righteousness or In his name, he thought 
of himself not only as a father and nurse of the community, one 
by whose teaching the *'etemal planting" of God was abundantly 
watered, but also as a sailor who could not steer his course, a man 
beset by panic and confusion. Tbe poet’s sense of human frailty 
and sinfubess and of utter dependence upon God need not, of 
course, be thought inconsistent with a conviction of a divine mis^ 
sion. A humble feeling of unworthiness and Inadequacy has often 
been characteristic of prophets and apostles. 

It must be said, indeed, that nothing in the Thanksgiving 
Psalms establishes a connection between their author and any 
of the eschatological figures mentioned in other texts, H the ob¬ 
scure Psalm in the third column is concerned with the birth of the 
Messiah, it remains the only Messianic passage in the scroll, But 
are the "man" of column liJ and the teacher of righteousness one 
and the same? So Venn^ argues. Accepting tbe Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of the ^man" both in the Manual of Discipline and in 
the Tbanlsglvi&g Psalms, and the understanding of many of the 
Tbanbgiving Psalms aa refeniog to the teacher of righteousness, 
he asserts that the “man** and the teacher are the same person. 

In the commentary on Psalm 37 Verm^ finds striking support 
for this conclusion. Using the same Hebrew word for "a man" as 
the debated passages in the scrolls, verse 23 of this Psalm says, 
'The steps of 1 man are from the Lord, and he establishes him in 
whose way he delights." The commentary, with a slight recon¬ 
struction oi its text, says of this verse, "This means the priest, the 
teacher of righteousness." It does not follow, however, that the 
"man" of die Thanksgiving Psalms is the teacher of righteousness, 
even if the teacher wrote them. It is hard to believe that the poet 
who so often speaks In the first person would refer to himself in 
such an obscure and involved way as this interpretation implies. 
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b tbere sufficient reason to suppose that any Messianic or 
eschatological function was attributed to the teacher of ^ghteou^ 
ness? The Damascus Document speahs once of “the arising of 
him who will teach righteousness at the end of days'" (vi.iof; 
p$$, p. 354). It also speaks of a teacher of righteousness who had 
been raised up in the past (Lii; DSS, p. 349) and a "unique 
teacher" who had been “gathered In" (xk.35-xx.x; u.X4; D 5 $, pp. 
350f). It promises salvation, moreover* to all "who listen to the 
voice of a teacher" (n.sS; DSS. p. 357) or "give ear to the voice 
of a teacher of righteousness" (nc.32; DS 5 , p. 358) > Most Inter¬ 
preters assume that the past teaser of righteousness and the dead 
unique teacher were the same; many also suppose that he was 
expected to return in the last days as the Messiah or one of the 
Messiahs. Two questions* however* must be raised: (1) Will the 
coining teacher be a Messiah? (2) Are the past and the coming 
teschera the same person? 

Few, if any, have thought that the future teacher would be the 
royal, Davidic Messiah. Many, however, Identify him with the 
Messiah of Aaron. Milik, for example, says that the priestly Mes¬ 
siah is rfi ll ^ the teacher of rl^teousnesa, and for evidence dtea 
the Damascus Document viiof. There is nothing, however, either 
here or elsewhere in the Damascus Document, to justify this equa¬ 
tion. The commentary on Psalm 37 applies verse 23 to "the pleat, 
the teacher of righteousness," but there is no Indication that the 
future teacher or the priestly Messiah is meant No passage 
clearly referring to the Messiah of Aaron calls him a teacher of 
righteousMSi. Only from the assumption that the past and coming 
teachers are the same and the fact that the past teacher was 
clearly a priest is it possible to Infer that the future teacher will 
bee priest. 

S^onfleld, to be sure, holds that the Kabakkuk Commentary's 
teacher, who Is called a priest, is not the past priest of the Damas¬ 
cus Document but the one expected at the end of days, though he 
may already have come in the first century a.d., when the Habak- 
kuk Commentary was written. This contention cannot be sus¬ 
tained. The commentator. Schonfield says, speaks so vividly of the 
teacher of righteousness that he must it referring to a prson of 
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bis owa time. This may be admitted, but it is not necsssaiy to 
date the Damascus Document's teacher two centuries or more 
before the time of the Habakkuk Commentary, as SchoafieM 
does. There is really no evidence, in short, that the coming teacher 
of righteousness was expected to be a priest. This is entirely pos¬ 
sible. of course; but even so it would not follow that he was to 
be the priestly Messiah. 

Were the two teachers, then, supposed to be the same person, 
who had died and was expected to come again? There is nothing 
to suggest this except the similarity of the designations by which 
they are known. Even these are not actually quite the same. The 
first teacher is designated by the noun “teacher,’* the second 
somewhat awkwardly by the verb "teaches,” as though "He 
Teaches Righteousness" were his name. This curious verbal form 
is used also, however, in one of the references to the unique 
teacher (xx-i^); the iMerence therefore has little if any signifi¬ 
cance. But even if the titles were exactly the same they would 
not necessarify indicate the same person. Whether the references 
to hearing "a teacher" or "a teacher of righteousness" {xx.28. 3a) 
refer to any particular teacher, present or future, is not clear. 

Rabinowitz actually finds not only two but three teachers in the 
Damsiscus Document. The one who had been raised up in the 
past he identifies, as we have seen (p. 314). with Nehemlah. The 
unique teacher who had been ‘'gathered in* he regards as a person 
of the author's time, "probably one of the cot more two per¬ 
sons” referred to by the commentaries. The one who is to come at 
the end of days will not be either of the other two. The writers of 
the commentaries, Rabinowitz says, believed that they were liv¬ 
ing in the last days; their contemporary teacher was therefore an 
eschatological figure. The authors of the Damascus Document 
thought of the last days and therefore of the coining teacher as 
still Id the future, and for the one who had already come, to whom 
the commentaries refer, they used a new teim, "the unique 
teacher ” This rather elaborate hypothesis may not be correct in 
every detail hut it is preferable to a gratuitous, wbolessJe identi¬ 
fication of every figure referred to as a teacher of righteousness. 

Allegro finds ground for identifying the past and future teacher 
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in tlie usd of the same terms for both of them. The founder of the 
sect and the priestly Messiah, he says, are both called not only 
"teacher of righteousness” but also "interpreter of the law.” One 
would like to see this statement document^. The priestly Messiah 
and the Interpreter of the law may well be the same, as we have 
already observed (p. 3^3)* But, urtless identity i» taken for 
granted, wltere is the priestly Messiah called "the teachar of right* 
eousness”? The "last priest" of tho Nahum Commentary, Allegro 
continues, Ls clearly connected with the "lion of wrath,” and since 
the lion is (according to Allegro) Alexander Jannous. who (ac¬ 
cording to iUlegro) persecuted the teacher of righteousoesa, the 
last priest must be the teacher of righteousness. But, says Allegro, 
the "last priest” "could only refer to the Messiah ” All this ap¬ 
parently supports the identification of the historical tesicher with 
the eschatological teacher, who in turn Is identified with the 
priestly Messiah. The reasoning, however, leaps too lightly from 
conjecture to conjecture to be at all couvindng, 

Bruce regards it as possible that the resurrected teacher would 
be the Messiah of Aaron and the Interpreter of the law, hut be 
suggests also that the teacher’s successors may have been called 
by the Utter title. The last one in the series would then be ex« 
pected to sponsor the Davidlc Messiah and induct him Into office. 
Whether be would then be identified as the Messiah of Aaron, 
Bruce considers uncertain. Murphy remarks that there were many 
Messianic claimants, and It w^d not be surprising If the sect’s 
teacher wu one of them, but the evidence does not support dils 
supposition. No^ilng iodicatas. Murphy continues, ^at the 
teacher was identifi^ with the Messiah of Aaron or with the 
priest who would officiate at the Messianic banquet of the last 
days. 

The Thanksgiving Psalm which is oommonly believed to refer 
to the birth of the Messiah (see pp. 317-16) Is dted by Oester- 
relcher as evidence against the identification of the teaser witb 
the Messiah. If the community regarded itself as the Messiah’s 
mother, ft conldnot at the same time believe Its founder to be the 
Messiah. No snggestion that the teacher would come again as the 
priesdy Messiah can be found in this hymn. One may remark that 
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if the Messiah to be bom from the commumty is the royal Mes- 
slah, what Is said of him will not necessarily apply also to the 
Messiah of Aaron. Since the two were e^>ected to appear to* 
gather, however, this disUnctloo does not entirely resolve the 
difficulty. There is no hint a£ two Messiahs in this Psalm, In any 
case. 

Licht observes that the Messiah Is menttonod only hero In the 
Ibanksgiving Fsabns. and only rarely in Che rest of the sect's Uter- 
ature. This Is. moreover, the ^y passage in the scroUs that deals 
axpUdtly with the coming of the Messiah (aside, of course, from 
bare references to his coming or arising); even here nothing Is 
told about him. Ucht concludes that for the men of Qumran the 
Messiah was only a symbol of the approach of the last days. Their 
Messianic beliefs were not a strong point of thdi theology, but 
were vague and perhaps relatively unimportant. 

Venn^ regards the *mao* r^eired to in the Thanksgiving 
Psalm, and also in tbe Manual of Discipline, not as either of the 
two Messiahs but as the eschatological prc^bet associated with 
them, the prophet promised in Deuteronomy iS. At some tine in 
the course of its history, he suggests, the sect began to identify Its 
teacher erf righteousness with this prophet. One point in Verm^’ 
conclusimu may, I think, be accepted. If the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness was believed to have any eschatologlca] role at all, it was 
certainly not that of the Messiah of Isra^ and probably not that 
of the piesdy Messiah. If he was expected to come a^in In any 
capacity, be would come as tbe promised prophet, who mJ^t or 
might not be the interpreter of tbe law. Brxace coosidera it prob¬ 
able that tbe teacher, resurrected at the end of days, wu expected 
to play the pert ccmmonly taken in Jewish thought by tbe prophet 
Elijah, tbou^ he was not, Bruce thinks. Identified either with 
Elijah ot with the prophet of Deuteronomy ifi. In any case, he 
was a forerunner, not a Messiab. 

Tbe historic teacher was, it is true, a priest, but this would not 
prevent him from coming again as a prophet In Deuteronomy 33. 
the Blessing of Moses, the blessing proxtounced on tbe tribe of 
Levi inclo^ this sentence: *Tbey shfll) Jacob thy ordi¬ 
nances, and Israel thy law* (verse 10). Caster sees here the origin 
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of the title ^teecher of righteousness,'* and he recalls the fact that 
both this blessing on Levi and the promise of the prophet in 
Deuteronomy i8:)6f ore included in the Qumran Testlmonla, to> 
getl^r with Deuteronomy 5:2df and Numbers 24:15-17. The 
“star" of the last-named passage, it will be remembered, ie ex* 
plained by the Diiinoscus Document as “the Interpreter of the law 
who come to Damascus'* (xlx.idf; DSS, p. 355). The sect expected, 
Castor says in this connection, *'a new l^phet and a new Teacher 
(prilxAps, indeed, one and the some person 

Aside from the references In the Damascus Document to the 
put and future tcocher of righteousness, the text most often cited 
as evidence that the teacher of righteousness was a Messianic 
figure is the statement of the Habakkuk Commeotaiy that “into 
the hand of his elect God will deliver the (udgment of all the 
nations'* (v^; DSS, p, 387). Dupont-Sommer holds that Tiis elect” 
means the teacher of righteousness, who is therefore to be the 
judge of the nations. It is more probable, 1 believe, that the word 
“elect** in this passage is plural, referring to the whole sect (DSS, 
pp. I46f). The same form appears in the commentary on. Psalm 
37 (verse 20) in a context which shows dearly that it Is plural. 
Dupont-Sommer, however, continues to defend his interpretation, 
and it has been accepted by other scholars, including Gartner, 
Widengren, and, u we have already seen (p. 309), Michaud. 
Widengren says tlut the Micah Commentary calls ^ teacher of 
righteousness a teacher of the law. This designation, however, 
occurs not in the surviving text but in Milik's conjeoturaJ restora* 
tloQ of a lost portion. In any case, even If “the elect” is understood 
to be in the singular, there is nothing In the context to connect 
this “elect one” with the teacher of righteousness. 

In the Old Testament “the elect one” is usociated not so much 
with the Messiah u with the suffering Servant of Isaiah 4off. In 
many verses this Servant is explicitly identiffed with Israel; in 
others he is believed by many scholars to be the Messiah, Brown¬ 
lee, as was noted in DSS (p. 2B7), finds both a collective and an 
individual use of the Servant concept in the Qumran texts. The 
mention of “his elect” In the Habaldcuk Commentary be takes to 
be a reference to the community os God's servant. Many other 
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ftUiuioiu to the Servaot in this seost are /oimd, especially in the 
Manual of Discipline. In the teacher of righteousness, BrONvnlee 
believes, the conception of the Servant was believed to be reel> 
teed. 

Other schoUn have found this Inteipretatlon note convincing 
than I do, There are undoubtedly echoes of the language of Isaiah 
40Q in several of the texts. The rejected and persecuted teacher 
may well have seemed to his followers to be like the suffering 
Servant of the Lord, Schonfleld suggests that memories of the 
teacher may have colored the Messianic expectations of his fol* 
lowers and helped to produce the idea of a suffering Messiah, as 
found in Christianity and somewhat later in Judaism. All this may 
be so, but there Is still no evidence that the teacher was the 
Servant in a Messianic sense. 

Possible references to the teacher of righteousness have been 
seen in other scrolls, but tb^ do not contribute much. A fiag- 
mentary coUectioa of prayers from Cave 1 mentions a '‘faithful 
shepherd,” but there is nothing to show whether he is figure of 
the past, present, or future, or whether he has anything to do with 
the teacher of righteousness. The War scroll spe^ of those "who 
hear the voice of hhn who Is honored and see the holy angels” 
(x.iof). Yadlo notes in this connection a similar expression in the 
IlMKQksglving Pfialms, "to listen to the voice of him who is hon« 
ored” (Frag, xa, line 5). Fotating to Deuteronomy and 
giai (English verse 24), be sees here a possible reference to the 
revelation of the law at Mt. Sinai; the mention of the angels, how¬ 
ever, suggests also the possible infiuence of Ezekiel (e.g., 10:5) 
and Daniel (8:16; io:s~7). Dupcnt-Sommer, however, while rec¬ 
ognizing that the expression who is honored” is appropriate 
for Cod, recalls the references to hearing the voice of the teacher 
in the Damascus Document (mafi, 32) and suggests that the 
honored one here is the teacher of righteousness. To me this 
seems less probable than Yadin's intetpretation, but in any case 
there Is no suggestion of a Messianic function or status. 

Comparisons with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
have been adduced in this cormection, Not only do we have here 
both royal azui priestly Messianic ideas; in the Testament of Levi 
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tibere is also a chapter in which Dupoot-Sommer sees a descriptioo 
of the teacher of righteousness. The seventeenth chapter traces 
the history of the priesthood through seven jubilees; this is fol¬ 
lowed in the eighteenth chapter by the promise of a glorious new 
priesthood. In chapter 1.7 Dupoot-SoBuner finds a condemnation 
of the Hasmonean dynasty; the new» heavenly priest of chapter 
18 he takes to be the teacher of righteousness, restored to life 
after having been put to death by the wicked priest, 

Tills view it examined and rejected by Otzeo; he finda more ac¬ 
ceptable an earlier Interpretation which regards chapter 17 as a 
summary of the whole history of the priesthood from Aaron to 
the corrupt priests of the Hellenistic period. The seventeenth 
verse of the chapter predicts an unspeakable pollution of the 
priesthood in the seventh ^Jubilee.'* Dupont-Sommer connects this 
with the high priesthood of Aristobolus II (d7*-63 B.C.). but the 
following verses seem clearly to refer to the Babylonian exile and 
the return to Palerijne in the sixth century b.c. The new priest of 
chapter 18 Is then the Hasmonean dynasty itself, or one of (he 
Hasmonean high priests. This interpretation seems to me to fit the 
text much better than that of Dupont-Sommer. 

Three other passages in the Testament of Levi, however, are 
adduced by Dupont-Sommer in support of bis hypothesis. In 10: a 
there is a reference to transgression which wfll be committed "in 
the end of the agea against the Savior of the world, Christ." In 
1412 It Is said that the chief priests will "lay their hands u^n 
the Savior of the world." Dupont-Sommer omits the word "Christ" 
(lOia) as obviously a Christian interpolation; Otzen protests, 
however, that "Savior of the world" also la a Christian expression, 
found in the Testaments only In Christian interpolations and oc* 
curring nowhere else in Jewish literature. Murphy remarks also 
that t^ expression has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Dupont-Sommer's third passage, says that "a man who 
renews the law in the power of the Most High" will be called a 
deceiver and klUed. This too Is taken to be a reference to the 
teacher of righteousness, but Otzen maintains that it probably 
refers to an event in Hebrew history before the Babylonian ecdle. 

Of course, if the whole book is a Christian work, as de Jonge 
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argues, the question of Christian inletpoUtlons becomes Irrele¬ 
vant. The picture of the new priest in chapter iS has unques¬ 
tionably many contacts with the New Testament. If It originally 
referred to the Hasmonean priesthood, as Otzen argues, it was 
retouched by Clirlstiaw who believed that It spoke of Christ. In 
verses 6f the allusion to the baptism of Jesus is unmistakable, even 
if the phrase "in the water" Is deleted. Danldlou’s thesis that the 
Testaments were written by an Essene convert to Christianity 
(see p. 180} comes to mind again In this connection. Whatever 
theory of authorship may be adopted, Dupont-Sommors tljeory 
that the Qumran teacher of righteousness is the subject of the 
passages cited must be rejected. 

All attempts to identify the teacher with any of the Messiahs 
mentioned in the Qumran texts leave us at best with tenuous 
possibilities. It has been claimed, however, that some passages in 
the scrolls represent the teacher not merely as a Messiah, who 
by all orthodox Jewish tradition would still be a human figure, 
but even as a divine being. Dupont-Sommer's earlier inference to 
this effect from the expression “the body of his fiesh" in the 
Habakkuk CommenUry (U.a; DSS, p. 368? cp. p. 152) was not 
widely accepted and he later abandoned it. Fritsch, however, 
argues that the teacher “must have been regarded as more than 
human" because he was “the object of saving faith." This is based 
on the reference in the Habaklcuk Commentary to those who will 
be delivered from judgment “because of their tabor and their faith 
in the teacher of righteousness" (viiLaf; DSS, p. 368)- All that 
this implies, however, is that in order to obey the law correctly 
the teacher’s inspired interpretation must be accepted. Like the 
prophets, he was the recipient of a revelation, but that did not 
make him “more than human." 

Soma scholars believe that the teacher of righteousness was in 
some sense a Messianic figure not only because of such statements 
and allusions as we have examined but also on the ground that his 
followers thought of him in terms of what Allegro calls "a Mes¬ 
sianic pattern." This involves particularly the theory that he was 
put to death and was expected to rise from the dead and return 
as judge a M rede^er. The term “Messianic" may be somewhat 
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misleading in this connection. The "Messianic pattern'* of Judaism, 
so far as there was one, did not involve these elements at all. The 
word "Messiah “ i.e., "anointed,” when it did not refer to historic 
or living kings and priests, meant ordinarily the expected king 
of David's line, who would be restored to the throne of his an* 
cestors and would lead Israel's armies in the decisive war against 
thoir enemies and oppressors. Aside from this, his role was vague; 
many divergent speculations about him and his coming appear in 
the rabbinic literature. 

There was also "the priest anointed for battle” (see pp. 307- 
308), and to later times there arose a conception of another 
Messiah, from the tribe of Joseph, who would be killed to battle 
before the Davidic Messiah prevailed. The basic tradition of the 
conquering son of David, however, was the major conception 
represented by the term "Messiah.” To use the term "Measianic 
pattern” for the three oonnected ideas of death, resurrection, and 
return in glory is therefore a Christian rather than a Jewish way 
of speaking. With this understanding, however, we may now 
examine the theory that the teacher of righteousness was thought 
of in such terms. 

For the idea that the teacher was crucified, Allegro is primarily 
responsible. Dupont'S ommer had argued from the begliuiing that 
the teacher was a martyr; Allegro developed this idea on the basis 
of the Nahum Commentary. We have already (pp. *14-17) dis* 
cussed the question whether the teacher was one of the eight 
hundred or more men crucified by Alexander Janneus. Here we 
need only repeat our conclusion that this Is not very probable. 
The teaser may have been crucified, either then or at some 
earlier or .later time. He may have been stoned or put to death 
in some other way. On the other hand, be may have died a natural 
death. This is more likely, in fact, if be was the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment's "unique teacher” who was "gathered in.” Neither the 
Habakkuk Ccounentary nor any other Qumrao text published 
thus far says or clearly implies that the teacher was put to death. 
Dupoot'Sommer's use of the Testament of Levi 16:3 as reflecting 
the death erf the teacher of righteousness could be used as evi¬ 
dence only if we could be sure that it refers to the teacher at all. 
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Zbtu^ points ont. to be sure of this we should h»ve to heve 

some other scoount of the teacher’s martyrdom.__ 

However he may have died, was the te^er erp^ » ^ 
from the dead and appear as redeemer and ludge? There Is w 
(.inly no evidence that ho was believed to have 
DupLt 4 omm«-. inference from the wotd ‘PP««fJ” 
Ha^h Commentary (xi. 7 i DSS. p. 37 *). «!>« "j 

Jleoumes, appiared in glory after his martyr^ to^found 

hUenemles, can^t be accepted. espedaUy »/J* f 5“* 

clause U probably not the teacher but the wicked 

pp, i56f) The quesUon whether 

^e^ in the future depends on the q^l.on of ^ 

with tl« coming teacher of the Damascus Document, the priesdy 

Messiah of AarL. or the expected prophet. This we have already 

found to be quite uncertain {pp. 

Bruce suggests that the delay of the expected end tdter the 
teacher’s d^ may have led to a belief that he ^ 

to complete his work. This would be a specW resurrection he 
says, -in advance of the lesunectioo of the righteous u a w^le. 

It "would herald the Imminent arrival of the Messlak of Aaron 
and IsraeV Molin. who regards the teacher’s martyrdom M 
slbU but uncertain, is quite convinced that be was to be the 

prophetic forerunner of the two Messiahs. 

■^atdie Qomran sect expected a general cesurrectitm of the 
dead is not admitted by all scholars. Rowley contends that w^ 
the sect was acquainted with the belief, as the pres^ce of the 
book of Daniel among the scrolls ettwts, no expectation of any 
rewnection, either for the Teacher or for any others, f PP«« ^ 
have been cherished.” AUegro notes, however, that the wi^ 
priest was to be punished In the last days j therefore, he concludes, 
a general resurrectioa roust have been ejected. 

We shall consider presently the sect’s beliefs conceming the 
future life and the coosummattoD of die age. In the meantime a 
waniine is in order against inferring too much from such expres- 
rtons as -the last days” or -the end of days." There are many to- 
dications in the scrolls that the community believed itself to ^ 
Uving already in the last days. It was clearly troubled because the 
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promuM of tbe propltets hfid not been fulfilled. The H&bakkuk 
Commentary $ays, not that tbe lait days will come soon, but that 
"the laat period extends over and above all that the prophets said," 
and it encourages those "whose hands do not grow slack from the 
service of the truth, when the last period is stretched out over 
them" (vll.9-iai DSS, p 368). There Is thus some ground for 
Roth's statement that the day of the end began when the teacl^er 
of righteousness was raised up, aod that ''raised up" does not 
mean "raised from the dead " 

At the same time, many passages refer clearly to what is still 
in the future, The use of tooses in Hebrew must be treated with 
caution, but on the whole the “imperfect" tense, which in classical 
Hebrew may refer to unfinished acbon in the past, preaent, or 
future, seems to be used in the Qumraa texts, as in later Hebrew, 
for the future. Such expressions as "until the coming" or "until 
the arising seem to imply something that has not yet happened. 
Some texts also, such as the Manual of Discipline, regard the 
present as still under the dominion of Behai. Every statement 
must therefore be considered by itself. It is reasonably certain 
that a teacher of righteousness, an interpreter of the law, a 
prophet, and two Messiahs were still expected. What connection, 
if any, the teacher of righteousness who had already come was 
thought to have with any of these coming persons is q\iite 
certain. 




XXIX 

Things to Come 




If the Qomran ccmmunity^s ideas coDcemlng the leading char- 
acten of the Messianic drama are indefinite and confused, the 
eschatological program of events is somewhat clearer, though no 
thoroughly systematic account can be given. As in Judaism at 
large, there were no doubt many different ideas in circulation, 
with DO effort to reduce them to a system- It caouot be assumed 
that ideas found in one book we« shared by the writers of all 
(he other books. All that we can hope to do for the present is to 
note some of the Ideas that appear in one document or another. 
No effort will be made to cover the subject eatbaustively. 

Mfllk observes that the knowledge revealed to the teacher of 
righteousness, according to the Hebakkuk Commentary, was es- 
SMtially apocalyptic; that is, it had to do with “the end of ^ys.” 
“the things that are coming upon the last generation** or ‘upon 
his people and hJs congregation,*' ‘the consummation of the pe¬ 
riod,’ and the like, The whole life of the community wes marked 
by Its eschatological expectations. The laws of the sect, however, 
art explicitly enacted for the present, preUmlnary age. The Da¬ 
mascus Document refers to the explanation of the law or the 
ordinance ‘for the period of wickedness" (vl.io, 14; xv.7,10; DSS, 
pp. 353f, 363). The Manuel of Discipline, after describing the 
ceremony of entering the covenant, says, “So shall they do year 
by year all the days of the dominion of Belial" (ii-i 9 ; DSS, p. 
373). Later it directs that the sons of Aaron shall govern the 
community “by the first judgments by which the men of the 
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community bcg&n to be dlsciplloed, until there shall come a 
prophet and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel" (ix.iof; DSS, p. 
363). No doubt, says Mllik, these laws will be replaced in the 
coming age by a new law. It is interesting to note that the Buie 
of the Congregation begins, "And this is the order for the whole 
congregation of Israel at the end of days." 

The people represented by the Dead Sea Scrolls "were con> 
sclousas Schonfield says, “that they were playing a leading part 
in the last Act of a stupendous Cosmic Drama.” The conflict in 
which they were engaged was "a struggle on two planes"; it was 
not history, but it included history. The major characters in their 
literature were both historic individuals and personiBcations of 
principles. Details which are given concerning any of them may 
therefore have been drawn from more than one person; essentiaQy 
the same series of persons and events might indeed recur in 
different generations, and material from different times might 
be inextricably combined in one account. This was made possible 
by a sense of spiritual kinship uniting earlier and later genera¬ 
tions. One is reminded of Caster's reference to “a stock set of 
masks” fitted upon “a stock set of cbaiacters” (see p, aog). These 
considerations are not only relevant for the difficult task of ideO' 
tifylng historical characters; they also help us to understand the 
expectations for the future. 

The present age, as we have seen, is called “the dominion of 
Belial.” The Damascus Document speaks of a past “period of 
wrath” before the coming of the teacher of righteousness (i.5; 
DSS, p. 349>; the Thanksgiving Psalms use the same expression 
for the poe^a time of trial (iil.aS; DSS, p. 404). Whether the 
“period of wrath” of the Damascus Document was ended by the 
teacher's coming is not entirely clear, but this seems to be im- 
plied. Apparently “the period when Israel transgressed and pol¬ 
luted the sanctuary” (xx.a3; DSS, p. 357) was in the past also. 
Other passages of the Damascus Document, however, as we heve 
seen, mention a “period of wickedness” which seems to be the 
present age of the world (p. 34a). 

A prominent feature of Jewish eschatology, as represented espe¬ 
cially by the rabbinic literature, was the time of tmuble preceding 
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(ht Mwslah’j coming. It was caUed “the birth-pangs of the Mes¬ 
siah," sometimes more briefly tmnalated as "the Messianic woes. 
How early this idea arose is a question on which scholars are not 
agreed. There is no expUdt reference to such a period to the 
Qumran terts, but, as we have seen (p. 317). C«ter InterpreU 
the passage In the Thanksglvliig Psalms about the woman In 
travail as expressing the same idea. Some of the other references 
to trials and tonnents In the Thanksgiving Psalms may allude to 
the Messianic woes Instead of the poet’s own trouWesj la that case 
be must Imagine himself In the position of one living In the time 
of the woes- It is easy to believe that this Is the case in the pamge 
beginning, “For I took my stand In the border of wickedness’ 
(IU44-36; DSS, pp. 404!). Here the Idea of a ^versal con- 
flAgraboa, consuming the whole world, seems to be reflected. It 
wll be recalled that one section of the hymn in dre earlier part 
of the same column has been interpreted as a reference to the 
loosing of Belial and his hosts before the final consummation (see 
pp. 317^1). 

Where there is a belief in a general resunection, this naturally 
precedes the final judgment Kowiey denies that the Qumran sect 
had such a belief. Like the book of Jubilees, he feels, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls reflect a belief in the Immortality of the soul rather 
than the resurrection of the whole person, body and soul together. 
Dupont-Sommer, however, cites as evidence of belief in a bodily 
reswrection a reference in the War scroll to "those who will rise 
from the earth" (xits). 'The expression is undoubtedly stt^ng, 
but its meaning is by no means certain. Literally it means risers 
of earth." The Old Testament often has the expression "my risers," 
that is, "those that rise against me," or "my assailants." In the 
War scroll, unfortunately, as so often, It is preceded by a gap 
In die text Yadln, ddng Psalm 18:40, supplies "to subdue " and 
apparently takes the words in question to mean something like 
"the assailants of earth." Dupont-Sommer supplies "togedier 
with," making the whole clause read, “that they may Inherit a 
monument to battle together with those who will rise from the 
eartL* 
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The verb pro^pposed by both Yadio’s and I>upont>$oinm€r j 
iDterpretatiom 1 $ not used in Daniel 12:3. It appears in Isaiab 
26:19 with reference to the resurrection of the dead, but it is 
never, there or elsewhere, used with an object lo the sense of 
"rise from," as DuponC-Sommer assumes here. As a matter of fact, 
it is very doubtful that this is 6e verb used here at all. CannJgnac 
reads the letters supposed to mean "those who rise from {or 
against}* as the last part of a quite different verb, the first letters 
bdng lost in the gap. The text as he restores it means, "my people 
from the avengers of earth.” As evidence of belief in the resur¬ 
rection of the dead this passage clearly cannot be considered 
conclusive. 

A line in one of tl>e Thanksgiving Psalms is taken by Mansoor 
as "a definite reference to the resurrection of the body," which 
be calls "a belief highly developed by the sect.” This is the ex¬ 
pression "those who lie in the dust,” or possibly "those who dwell 
in the dust”—the published facsimile is very faint at this point 
(vi.34). Tlie persons referred to, the line goes on to say, "have 
rabed a flagstaffand the context suggests that an impious 
attempt to storm the stronghold of the righteous will be defeated. 
The words "those who dwell in the dust” appear, as Mansoor 
notes, in Isaiah 26:19: the expression "Ue in the dust* is used three 
tines In Job, clearly referring to death (7:21; 20:11; 21:26). In 
the highly poetic language of the Thanksgiving Psalms, however, 
not to mention the fragmentary condition of the text, it is aot 
clear whether this passage spealcs of the dead or the living. 

Mansoor refers to earlier studies by Verro^ and van der Ploeg; 
but the ionner finds in the Dead Sea Scrolls not a belief in the 
resurrecdOQ but the idea that the whole person will be taken up 
to heaven in a puriffed body, while van der Ploeg's conclusion is 
that the sect believed in ti^ immortality of the soul (DS 5 , pp. 
ayed). More recent studies by two other scholars are cited also by 
Mansoor. One of these, Bardcke, says only that in the descsiptions 
of salvadon In the Thanksgiving Psalms the member of the coo- 
munity, delivered from sin, 1$ "like a dead man raised from the 
dust” In the study by licht which Mansoor mentions 1 find no 
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refCT CTCf at all to the resurrection of the dead. All that Licht says 
is that the author of the Thanksgivbg Psalms expects to be de- 
livered from the impending judgment. 

The descriptions of Essene beliefs given by Josephus and Hip- 
polytus differ notably at just this point The complicated literary 
relationship between them is not yet clear. They have been care¬ 
fully compared by M. Black, with incidental reference to the 
Quinran texts. Josephus attributes to the Essencs a belief that the 
body was oorruptible and mortal, while the soul was immortal and 
eteraal. According to Hippolytus they believed that the souls of 
the dead went to a bright, airy place to await judgment, and at 
the judgment their bodies would rise and be united again with 
their souls. 

Black hnds that Josephus clearly adapted his account to the 
ideas of his Creek readers; Hippolytus may have conformed his 
report to Christian ideas, but what motive he would have for so 
doing is not apparent, and what he says is more in accord with 
what would be expected in a Jewish sect He mentions, moreover, 
one detail which actually appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls, a 
‘‘conflagration of everything" at the final judgment (see p. 6o). 
Black's conclusion is that the Essenes may have taught both the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. This 
possibility must be left open for the present Even if the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are assumed to be Essene documents, they do not 
as yet make clear the belief of the sect on the nature of the future 
life. 

That there will be a universal judgment is dear enough. In the 
Thanksgiving Psalms Che poet acknowledges that a man cannot 
‘Vecount his sin" to God or “argue concerning his iniquities": 
“Everything is engraved before thee with a pen of remembrance” 
D$ 5 . p. 400). In another passage (zvi.io) the poet says, 
“Thou hast marked the spirit of a righteous man.” Caster trans¬ 
lates this, *Thou dost keep a record of every righteous spirit,” and 
interprets it as meaning that Cod records the deeds of all men 
for judgment The Manual of Discipline says that God “has or¬ 
dained a period for the ruin of error, and in the appointed time 
of punishment he will destroy it forever” (Iv.iSf; cp. iil.iS; iv.ad; 
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DSS, pp. 374-76) • TBc *day of vengeance” is mentioned also 
(uf.23; DSS, p. 384). 

The future punishment of the wicked is never spect£ca]ly de¬ 
scribed. There are many references to torment and destruction, 
but it is usually impossible to tell whether they indicate punish¬ 
ment after death or suffering In this hie and death itself. The 
Manual of Discipline mentions "the deep darkness of eternal fire* 
{ii.d; DSS, p. 372). The pit, Sbeol, and Abaddon appear in the 
Thanksgiving Psalms, either as figures of the poet’s trials or in 
connection with the Messianic woes of which we have spoken. 
After the opening of Sheol and the loosing of Belial, the gates 
of the pit will be closed on the spirits of nothiogness (iii.id). The 
Book oi Mysteries also refers o^curely to a time when the de¬ 
scendants of error wHl be shut in. An unpublished text from Cave 
4 is said to contain a description of the torments of the wicked 
together with the blessings of the righteous. 

A very important item in the program of the last days is the £nal 
war with the hosts of Belial desenbed in the War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness. Eissfeldt observes that in the 
other texts the victory of good over evil is apparently expected to 
come mainly if not entirely by divine intervention, but in the War 
scroll the cooperation of man is considered necessary. Possibly, 
Eissfeldt suggests, this document may have been written outside 
of the Qumran community or during a particularly acfcivlsClc stage 
of its history, or the eschatological tension may have been espe¬ 
cially high with a particular member or group of members. As 
Milik remarks, however, fragments of four more copies of this 
work were found in Cave 4, showing that it was very popular is 
the community, Bits of a similar composition were found also in 
Cave s. It was characteristic of the sect, says Milik, that they did 
not allow cosmic speculations like those of the book of Enoch to 
absorb their attention but thought of man as involved in the 
events of the last time. The certainty of victory for the sons of 
light in the final conflict did not exempt them from exerting all 
their strength in the fray. 

There are passages in the scrolls, as we shall see later, which 
speak of the elect as sharing the lot of the angels and being united 
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them. Combtobg these with the references to the preseoce 
of angels with the army of the sons of light, Yadin infen that the 
conflict was thought of as taking place on two planes, the angels 
and the righteous fighting together os earth and the righteous 
dead fitting together with the angeb in heaven. This is quite in 
accord with ideas fbuzkd elsewhere in sftocalyptic literature, but 
the passage in the War scroll on which Yadln’s Interpretation Is 
mainly based (xli.i*^) does not necessarily imply fighting both 
in heaven and on earth. All that Is clear is that angels and men 
are involved together. 

The program of the war Is set forth In the scroll in detail, com¬ 
bining biblical material in a curious way with data furnished by 
the author's Imowledge of the world of his own day. Not only the 
issue of the struggle is known in advance but also the amoimt of 
time that each phase of it wiH require. The conflict will last forty 
yeaxs. This figure was apparently a fixed item in the community s 
tradition. The Damascus Document says that there will be about 
forty years between ‘'the ingathering of the unique teacher” and 
"the annihilation of all the men of war who returned with the 
man of the lie” (xx.i^f; DSS, p. 357). This, however, cannot mean 
the forty years of war unless the teacher's death was thought to 
mark the beginning of the conflict The commentary on Fsahn 
37 says that the wicked will be destroyed at the end of for^ 
years; this may or may not refer to the same period that is con- 
tonplated by the War scroll. 

The war, as shown by Yadin's analysis, is divided into three 
maj« campaigns. The fint begins wb^ the exiles of the sons of 
light return hm the desert of the peoples to encamp in the 
desert of Jerusalem. It is directed against three groups of enemies: 
(i) the Somites, Moabites, Ammonites, and Philistines, neigh- 
b^ and traditional foes of Israel on the east, south, and west; 
(s) the Kittim of Assyria, IsraeTs enemies to the north; and (3) 
*‘the violaters of the covenant,” ie., the Jewish enemies of ^e 
sect The most formidable of these enemies are evidently the 
Eittim of Assyria. The second campaign, immediately following 
the first, wil] be directed against “t^ Eittim In Egypt** In these 
two campaigns, wiiid) together will occupy six years, the whole 
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congregation will be InvoJved. Tljere will be seven phasees in 
three the sons of light will be victorious* in three the sons of dark* 
ness, and in the seventh the enemies will be overthrown. Follow* 
ing these six years, and every subsequent six years of fighting, 
there will be a sabbatical year, during which the congregation 
will not fight at all The extraordinarily supine way in which each 
enemy Is expected to wait to be attacked seems one of the most 
supemahiral (or unnatural) aspects of the whole struggle. 

The third campaign will be directed against Israel’s more dis* 
tant enemies, the kings of the north. This will require twenty- 
nine years of warfare, in which the congregation will fight by 
divisions, mobilized in turn year by year (ii.9-ii« DSS, p. 391). 
With the four interpolated years trf rest, this makes thirty-three, 
completing the total of forty years, thir^-five of figl^g and five 
of rest. The first nine years of this campaign wlH be us^ fighting 
the sons of Shem. These are listed according to Genesis 10 but in 
the reverse order, and with some adaptation to the writer’s f>oint 
of view, moving from Mesopotamia at the northwest comer, the 
nearest to Palestine, down to Elam in the southeast, the most 
distant, and adding at the end the Arabian ’sons of Ishmael and 
Keturah." Included in the list also are Persia ax^ ’’the people of 
the east as far os the great desert,” l.e., the “easterners' or “Kad- 
monites” of Genesis 15:19. The next ten years of the third cam¬ 
paign will be devoted to the sons of Ham; the next line Id die 
text (omitted in DSS) is incomplete, but it is sufficiently clear 
that the last tec years will be spent is fighting the sons of Japheth. 

An illuminating comparison between this program and rabbinic 
discussions of the final war has been made by Yadin. In Genesis 
15:18-21, known as 'the covenant between the pieces” (verse 
17}, a list is given of ten nations to be dispossessed by the 
Israehtes. Only seven nations were actually conquered; the rabbis 
therefore concluded that the other three would be overthrown 
in the days of the Messiah, when the Lord would enlarge Israel’s 
borders (Deuteronomy ia:flo; 19:8}. The first two campsdgns ^ 
the War scroll, in which the whole congregation fights, are con¬ 
cerned with the territory of the seven nations; this corresponds 
to what the rabbis called the obligatory war. The third campaign. 
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directed against the nations outside of that territory, corresponds 
to the rabbinic category of permitted war to enlarge IsraeTs 
boundaries. 

The place of the Kittiiii in this series of campaigns seems to 
raise a problem. They are named only in connection with the 
first two campaigns, and in both cases with geograplucal designa¬ 
tions: the Kittim of Assyria and the Kittim in Egypt, Throughout 
the rest of the scroU, however, the whole war seems to be con¬ 
sidered a conflict with the Kittim, who are practically identified 
with the army of Belial. The resolution of tlie difficulty has been 
provided by CarmJgnac, who has examined all the references to 
the Kittim in the V/ar scroll and reached the conclusion that in 
this document the word ''Kitdm" has become simply a general 
term for Israel’s enemies, corresponding to "Gentiles.'’ In one 
place, indeed, where the scroll from Cave i reads "Kittim,’* a 
Cave 4 fragment containing the same passage (xlx.iof) reads 
“peoples." 

The Kittim of Assyria and the Kittim in Egypt are no doubt the 
Bom an forces in Syria and Egypt respectively (see pp. 195-203), 
but not because the word “Kittim” of itself means "Romans." The 
Kittim of the Habakkuk Commentary also are Romans, but in the 
War scroll the term has a much wider application. Beginning in 
Old Testament times as the name of a particular people, it has 
through the centuries become, as Cannignac says, a common noun 
like “bohemian” or “vandal” 

The descriptions of the trumpets and standards and the mottoes 
inscribed on them, the various weapons, the organization of the 
troops and their disposition, the conduct of the battles, and the 
predominant part taken by the priests were aB evidently matters 
of great interest to the Qumian community. For our purpose they 
have little significance. It is still di^cult to decide wb^er they 
represent directions seriously intended to be foUowed in actual 
practice or merely the personal daydreams of the author. 

The war with the Kittim is mentioned in one of the fragments 
of a commentary on Isaiah published by Allegro. An earlier por¬ 
tion of the same document refers to the inarch against Jerusdem 
from the plains of Acco, which has already been discussed (pp. 
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321-22). As we have seen, it probably refei3 to a hostile invasion, 
perhaps by the Kittim though this is not indicated in the surviving 
portion of the text. Another fragment of the same commentary 
says tlial the branch of David will rule over all the nations and 
tlxen names Magog, but here the text breads off. WUt connection, 
if any, the events and persons here mentioned may have with the 
conffict described in the War scroll is quite uncertain. W0 can say 
only that the idea of a violent war in the last days evidently 
played a large part in the thinking of the (Jumran sect. 

The Thanksgiving Psalms mention “the war of the mighty ones 
of heaven* which ‘^shes about iu the world and turns not back 
until the full end decreed forever* (iii35f; DSS, p. 405), A refer¬ 
ence to "the tumult of the people* and “the uproar of kingdoms” 
(viy; DSS, p. 409) recalls such Old Testament passages as Psalms 
2 and 4$, which have often been associated with Messianic 
war. The last thirteen lines of the same column (vi,a4-36) have 
much to say about some kind of warfare, but, as so often in these 
poems, it is not clear whether the writer refers to the eschatological 
war or to his personal experience of deliverance and security in the 
company of the elect. A part of this passage has already been 
considered in connection with the resurrection of the dead (pp. 
345 - 4 ^)* 

The final and eternal bliss of the righteous, with all their con- 
filets o’er and all their victories won. Is pictured In glowing colors, 
ihougli of course without very precise drawing. The commuixiCy 
of the future would be a worshiping community. Bits of what ap¬ 
pears to have been a detailed description of the restored temple are 
pi’eserved in fragments found in Caves 4, and 5. Evidently 
composition was veiy popular at Qumran. Milik suggests that it 
may have contained also directions for the worship of the new 
temple. Presumably the sect, like many other Jews, expected the 
new Jerusalem with its temple to be built on earth, but an earth 
miraculously renewed. The Manual of Discipline mentions a 
"making new” In "the period which has been decreed* (iv.25; 
DSS, p. 376). The idea no doubt goes back to "the new heavens 
and the new earth* promised in Isaiah 65:17 and 66:2a. One of 
the Thanksgiving Psalms speaks of the sons of God’s truth, or 
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God's true sons, as standing before him with the eternal host “to 
be made new together with all that is to be“ (d.iaf). Another 
passage, echoing Isaiah 43:19 and 48:6, speaks of God's creating 
new things (xiii.iil). 

The individual members of the redeemed people will be refined, 
purified “with a holy spirit from all wicked deeds," and sprinkled 
with “a spirit of truth," the Manual of Discipline says; they will 
“perceive the knowledge of the Most High and the wisdom of the 
sons of heaven* (iv, 3 o-a 3 j DSS, p. 378). They will have “all 
eternal blessings and everlasting Joy in the life of eternity, and a 
crown of glory with raiment of majesty In everlasting light" (Iv-Tfj 
p. 37S). The crown of glory is meatloned also in one of the 
Thanlsgivisg Fsalms (ix.a5). A passage already cited from the 
Thanksgivtng Fsalms says that the elect will stand in Chelr place 
before God with the eternal host (d.iii). Thanking God, In an* 
other hyum, for his redemption from the pit, the poet voices his 
assurance of man’s hope “for an eternal company," with whom 
he will “stand In his place with the army of the holy ones" and 
“come together with the congregation of the sons of heaven,* 
praising God’s name and recounting his wonders (11129-^3; DSS, 
p. 404). The men of God’s counsel, says another Psalm, have a 
place “in the lot together with die angels of the presence” (vi.13). 
They belong to the eternal kingdom of God, for, as the War scroll 
says, he has engraved for them the covenant of his peace “with 
a living st)dus, to reign over them In aH the seasons of eternity* 
(xiLs). 



PART SEVEN 

ORGANIZATION AND RITES 
OF THE SECT 
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The orgftZiizatlOD of the Qurorao commimity in its general out¬ 
lines was already fairly clear when DSS was published, but sew 
texts and further discussion have helped to fill in the picture as 
given there (pp. 230^). The Damascus Document and the Man¬ 
ual of Discipline are stiU the mafor sources qf information. Frag¬ 
ments of both have been found in the caves; no less than eleven 
oopies of the Manual are represented by fragments from Cave 4. 
In general these agree with the scroll found in Cave x in 1947, 
except that the text of its fifth column appears in the fragments 
in a shorter form which Is probably older. Tbe Rule of the Con¬ 
gregation, already known but not yet published when DSS was 
written, has somewhat complicated the matter by presenting a 
picture that differs at a number of points from what is given in 
either the Manual of E>isdpllne or tbe Damascus Document. 
Clearly a detached part of the same scroll that contains the 
Manual, it is equally clearly a distinct composition, representing 
either a different stage in the sect’s history or different ideas ci 
vdntt it should be in the future. 

The Damascus Document is concerned with “the explanation 
the law for the period of wickedness” (vii4i DSS, p. 354). The 
Manual of Discipline also says exphdtly that fts regulations are to 
be observed 'all the days of the dominion of Belial” (ii.rg; D 55 , 
p. 373), “until diere come a prophet and the Messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel" (ix.ii; OSS, p. 383)* The Rule of the Congre¬ 
gation begms with a statement that it is "for the whole congrega- 

s$s 
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tion of Israel at the end of days.” It legislates, as we have seen 
{pp, 300-304), for a time when the Messiah of Israel will be 
present. The final war with Belial’s hosts, however, is not yet 
past. The community is still a military group, organized by ‘Tiun- 
dieds, fifties, and tens* (1.14) for “the war to subdue nations" 
(i.2i). The references to women and children, the age at which 
a young man can many and can be admitted to the army and the 
community's worship and deliberations, the list of pbyaica) and 
mental qualifications for full membership in the group—all these 
presuppose a distinctly this-worldly type of life. 

BaAh^lcmy, in fact, thinks that this is not the community of 
the future at all, but a form of organization earlier than that 
presented by the Manual of Discipline. He suggests that it might 
fit the Hasidim of the Maccabean period. It is true that the group 
even th e n may have thought of itself as already living "at the end 
of days"; the idea of the Messiali’s presence and participation in 
the common meals, however, would on Barth^my’s hypothesis 
presuppose an extraordinarily vivid expectation of the' imminent 
coming of the MessiaL Eissfeldt notes that it "almost seems" as 
though the Rule of the Congregation was intended, like the War 
scroll, to regulate the community's life in the expected time of the 
end. Kuhn is convinced that this document contemplates the time 
of fin al consummation. Since no one could represent the Messiah 
at the common meals, there was nothing in the actual meals of the 
"Esseues" corresponding to the description given in the Buie of 
the Congregation. 

The dominant position of the priest in this document is under- 
stood by Milik as a projection of the theocratic organization of 
Judah during the Persian and Greek periods, Yadin shows that 
the subordination of the lay Messiah does not refiect any hostility 
to the house of David, whose victories over Goliath and the PhilLs- 
tiues are exalted in the War scroll (xi.afi; DS 5 , p. 397). The 
priestly leaders of the community were, no doubt, prepared to 
welcome the lay Messiah as a military leader, but they were 
determined he should be kept in his place. 

One caimot help wondering whether tlie military organization 
reflected in the Rule of the Congregation and described in detail 
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in the War scroll coirespoads to the actual organization of the 
sect at any time. If so, it is a melancholy illustration of the fact 
that they who take the sword will perish hy the sword. Molin sug< 
gests that this form of organization, based on that of the wilder¬ 
ness period as described in the book of Numbers, may have existed 
even before the time of the teacher of righteousness. It seems 
more likely that the book of Numbers was used as the basis of an 
idealistic scheme for the future. 

The Manual of Discipline speaks of "thousands and hundreds 
and fifties and tens^ In connection with the annual renewal of the 
covenant (ii.aif; DSS, p. 373); the Damascus Document (xii- 23- 
xiii.a, DSS, p. 361), speaking of “the order of the session of the 
camps” for “the period of wickedness,” says that those “who walk 
in these ways . . . must be as many as ten men at least, by thou¬ 
sands and hundreds and fifties and tens." Otherwise, there is no 
indication of a military organization in either of these works, and 
not the slightest hint of a martial spirit 

The Manual of Discipline speaks regularly of the “community," 
while the Buie of the Congregation, as its title indicates, speaks 
of the “congregation.'* Bar^^emy infers from this fact that the 
two groups were not in fact the same. He supposes that an earber 
warlike “congregation’' of Hasldim was succeeded by a more 
peaceful “community of Essenes." Gaster supposes that the word 
“congregation," which actually occurs once in the Manual of 
Discipli^ and often iu the Damascus Document, refers to the 
sect as a whole, while the word “community” refers to a local 
chapter. There is very little in the Manual, however, that suggests 
the existence of separate local communities. The mention of “every 
place where there are ten men of the council of the community 
< vi.3.6; DSS, p. 378) may Imply this, or it may indicate only small 
groups within the Qumran settlement. The parallel passage in 
the Damascus Document (xiu.1-4; DSS, pp. 3dif) is equally am¬ 
biguous. The Buie of the Congregation also stipulates that its 
regulations for the common meal apply ooly when as many as ten 
men axe present (ii.az). 

Tbe “camps’* with which the Damascus Document is largely 
concerned were so named, Gaster suggests, to describe both the 
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situation of the community at Qumran and the sect's militaiy 
function in the war with Delia!, Tliose who believe that there was 
a migration to the land of Damascus (see pp. 219-47) under¬ 
stand the term “camp'* as a literal designation of the group’s tem¬ 
porary settlement there, Casters explanation Is open to the ohjec- 
tion that the militaiy aspect of the sect's life is not otherwise 
apparent in the Damascus Document, The only certain implica¬ 
tion of the term “camp'' is that there was more than one set lie- 
ment of the sect at the time when the Damascus Document w'as 
written. 

The Manual of Discipline and the Kule of the Congregation 
differ also in the fact that women and children are mentioned 
only in the latter. The camps whose life die Dafnascus Document 
is intended to regulate were evidently settlements of families 
(vii.d-105 xU,3-9; DSS, p. 354)* The Manual of Discipline, how. 
ever, seems so clearly to re6ect a celibate community that the 
discovery of women's skeletons In the cemetery at tdiiibet Qum¬ 
ran was an unexpected development. As was suggested in DSS 
(p. 233), there were probably both celibate communities and set¬ 
tlements of families in the order. The fact that Josephus mentions 
a group of Essenes who married and had families is often recalled 
in this connection. Oesterrelchei suggests that married groups 
may have been attached to the celibate community, somewhat as 
a “Third Order Secular" is affiliated with the "First Order” of 
CathoDc friars. 

As there was a priestly and a lay Messiah, so the sect consisted 
of two main divisions, the priests and Levites and the laity. The 
priests were called sons of Aaron and sons of Zadok; it was they 
who ruled, and one of them had to meet with every group of ten 
members. The assembly of fully initiated members had consider¬ 
able administrative authority, especially in matters of admission 
and discipline, but the ultimate power, both legislative and Judi¬ 
cial, seems to have been reserved to the priests. The Levites. who 
are mentioned much more rarely in the texts, apparently served 
as general assistants to the priests. Milik £nds the same division 
between priesdy and lay authority in the Damascus Document. 
The “superisteadent who is over all the camps” is a layman, whose 
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function is administrative; the ‘'priest who is appointed at the 
head of the many" has the religious function of teaching the law 
(xiv.7-xa; E»SS, pp. 36af). There is also a “superintendent of the 
camp" wlio teaches sacred history and exercises a pastoral over¬ 
sight which seems to imply that he is a priest (xiii.y-ia; p. 

At the head of the community, according to the Manual of 
Piscipliiie, there is a council of twelve laymen and three priests 
(viii.i; DSS, p. 381; cp. p. 23a). Milik may be right in suggesting 
that the twelve laymen represent the twelve tribes of Israel and 
the three priests represent the priestly families of Gershom, Ko- 
hallr, and Meraii, the three sons of Levi, though the priesthood 
was actually limited to the descendants of Aaron, the grandson 
of Koliatb. Instead of the council of twelve, the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment prescribes ten judges, of whom four are priests of tlie tribe 
of Levi and Aaron," and six are laymen “from Israel" (x.gf; DSS, 

^ Membership in the order was attained only through a penod 
of probation. As described in the Manual of Discipline, this proc¬ 
ess began wi6 a strict oath of allegiance to the law of Moses and 
separation from all the wicked; then, after an undedeed period of 
instruction, two years of probation followed, with a review of the 
candidates qualifications and conduct at Ae end of each year 
and admission to some of the privileges of membership after the 
first year (v.y-ii; vl. 13-23; DSS. pp. 377, 379 )* 

The fully initiated members are designated by a word which 1 
translated in DSS “masters." It was not, perhaps, a very happy 
rendering; it was, at any rate, open to misunderstanding. What 
suggested it, as I explained (p. 234), was the distinctly betwyi 
masters and apprentices ia the medieval guilds. By “masters” I 
meant all those who, having successfully completed their novitiate, 
had been admitted to full membership. Some readers, however, 
not observing this explanation, took the term to mean a small 
number of leadei's. The late Ralph Marcus, for example, said that 
the Hebrtw word in question designated “the general assembly 
or membership of the community rather than a anall group of 
rabbU or masters” and twice again on the same page he spoke of 
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"i small group of masters * Marcus recognized, Irowever^ tliat the 

word mi^t mean “rulers." 

The Hebrew word in question is usually translated “many ’ and 
that is its ordinary meaning in Hebrew. In this sense, as I pointed 
out, It is used in Daniel 39 » there 

may have suggested the sect’s use of the term. This would give it 
a connotation practically equivalent to “the elect ’ In the Damas¬ 
cus Document, as a matter of fact, 1 inadvertently retained the 
translation “many" instead of “masters" (xili.yi xiv-7; xv.8; DSS, 
pp. 36af). In Aramaic the same word means “much" or “great," 
and so in the plural "great ones ” 

MUik assumes the meaning "many" for the Hebrew word in the 
Qumran texts and infers from it that the lay members of the sect 
were more numerous than the priests. If the use of this word 
orl^nated with the priestly leaders, they may have meant by it 
“the crowd" of lay members, but its use in tiie Manual of Disci- 
pline seems to imply a title of dJ^ty. The “many" or "masters " 
whichever meaning may be preferred, were those admitted to 
the rights and responsibilities of full membership, including the 
expression of their opinions and a '.'Oto in the deliberative sessions 
of the communi^. 

Albil^t has gone so far as to say that the meaning “masters" is 
“quite impossible in post-Biblical Hebrew." With that opinion not 
all scholars agree. Dupont-Sommer, while preferring the meaning 
“many," considers the meaning “great ones" possible. It is true 
t hat in the dialect of the rabbis (which is not the dialect of the 
Qumran texts), when the word is used in the plural in the sense 
of “teachers" it has a feminine ending, but this form appears only 
with a personal suffix, "our teachers." In the singular the word 
means "luge," “much " "great" it is used also for a slave’s master 
and for a teacher. The masculine plural form is sometimes used 
for “the many” in the sense of the Greek hoi poUoi; sometimes it 
designates a whole community or the public; it also sometimes 
designates the “associates" or members of a religious associatiMi. 
The meaning "great ones" is, no doubt, more Aramaic than 
brew, hut the Hebrew of Qumran was not free from Aramaic in¬ 
fluence. The Habakkuk Commentary uses the masculine plural 
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fonn of the word for the “great ones’* who are mocked by the 
Kittim (iv.2; DSS, p. 366). 

Interesting suggestions have been made recently concerning 
an obscure passage in Josephus which says that the Essenes, or 
their stewards and priests, followed in their manner of living 
“those of the Dakoi called the most,** Instead of "the most" some 
texts read a similar word meaning “city folk," and many scholars 
have adopted some such reading. Dupont-Sommer has proposed 
to retain the word "most" but to emend the word “Dakor to 
“Zadokites.* Assuming that the word “most” or “very many" is a 
translation of the Hebrew term used in the Qumran teats, Dupont- 
Sommer takes this to mean the members of the sect "or its coun¬ 
cil" The statement of Josephus then means that all the Essenes 
coofonn their way of living to that of “the many," who are thus 
“the Essene group that serves as a model for eH." This interpreta¬ 
tion implies a distinction between “the many" and the main body 
of the sect which seems inconsistent with their designation as 
“the many" It would be quite in accord with such a term as 
“masters" or “great ones ” 

Carmignac proposes a different emendation for “Dakoi, chang¬ 
ing it to the possessive pronoun “their" or “of them." The passage 
thus reads, “those of them called the most" Whatever the original 
reading was, the suggestions of Carmignac and Dupont-Sommer 
agree Si getting rid of the Dakoi and in implying a distioctlon 
between “the most" and the rest of the Essenes. Carmignac agrees 
also with Dupont-Sommer in supposing that “the most" is a trans¬ 
lation of the Qumran tenn, but he argues that the Hebrew word 
must mean 'the great ones" or “chiefs," those who are respected 
or venerated, In comparison with all the postulants, novices, and 
penitents of the sect, he says, the members of the council, who 
were models of conduct for the rest, were Mt pwhaps very 
“many," but their dignity deserved the title “great" That the 
Ararn^ rather than the Hebrew meaning of the word should be 
understood is not surprising in a community whose customary 
language was Aramaic. 

Certainly the word had both meanings; both were develop- 
msDts of the basic meaning -tnoch.- For the Qumran sect it may 
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have carried both roeaflings at the same time. The fulfy initiated 
lay members who participated in the formal assemblies of the 
community were to the priestly leaders “the many"{ to the candi¬ 
dates in training and the novitiates under probation, as doubtless 
also to themselves, they were *lhe masters." 

Those who prefer the meaning 'many'* are much beguiled by 
the use of Greek words meaning "more," "most," or "multitude" 
in the New Testament and the works of Josephus. None of these 
Greek words actually means “many" (see pp- If the Greek 
writers had our Hebrew word In mind, they had to choose one 
meaning or the other. The fact that they used words suggesting a 
large number shows that thia interpretation was current, but not 
necessarily that it was the only interpretation recognized. It is 
even conceivable that the term may have meant one thing to the 
members of the sect and somethhig else to those outside. For 
myself, I am quite willing to give up the translation “masters" if it 
is misleading, but I am not convinced that the Interpretation it 
was meant to convey is erroneous. 
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The religious rite« of the sect and their attitude toward the sacri¬ 
ficial worship of the temple have continued to be discussed since 
the publication of DSS, and some new has been thrown 
upon them. With regard to the temple worship the result has b^ 
to confinn the position suggested earlier in this book (p- 
and already stated in DSS (pp. nSTi)- ^adln has condusivdy 
shown that the sect was not opposed in principle to the tem^e 
and Its offerings. For the future, including the forty years of tte 
final war» the full exercise of the priestly office is expected, Ewly 
in the War scroll when the first year of rest following the first 
six years of fighting Is reached, the author pauses to describe the 
service of dm priests and Levites in the sanctuary as it will them 
be performed (iii-6; DSS, p. 391). For the present, however, 
profanation of the temple by a corrupt priesthood prevents the 
^venanters from participating in fts worship. On the ^dple 
that "the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord, 
but the prayer of the upright is his delight" (Prov^bs 15-fij 
Quoted in the Damascus Document, li.aofi DSS. p. 3^), “ey 
a temporary and acoepuble substitute for the sacrifices 

of the temple in tliir prayers and common worship, 

A somewhat ambiguous passage in the Manual of Discipline 
has occasioned some difference of opinion among scholart in this 
connection. It has been examined by CarmJgnac in.oonnectm 
wltha similar s«Jtence in the War scroll The ambig^^ to ^ 
instance lies to a Hebrew preposition, which means “from - but 
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is often used wjth Oie meaning ‘'more than.” Tlie Manual of Disci- 
pline, according to ny translation, uses these phrases: "... for 
a lansooi for the guilt of transgression and sinful faithlessness, 
and for acceptance for the land more than the £esh of whole 
burnt offerings and the fats of sacrifice, and an offering of the lips 
for justice like Che pleasing quality of righteousness, and perfect 
conduct like a willing gift of an acceptable offering" (ix.3-5; DS 5 , 
p. 3S3). Three words used in this passage appear together in a 
sentence of the War scroll, describing the ser^ce of the priests 
and Levites in the first year of release (ii.6: DSS, p. 391). They 
are "acceptance," “ransom" (of the verb “atone"), and “pleashig 
quality” (or “fragrance”). The first of these is used only once 
elsewhere in the War scroll, the other two not at alL This leads 
Camignac to the inference that the author of the War scroll was 
here quoting from the Manual of DisdpUae, and that therefore 
be could not have understood it as implying a renunciation of 
expiation hy sacrifice. Hence, Camignao concludes, the am¬ 
biguous phrase in the Manual must mean not “more than" but 
"from" or “by” the flesh of whole burnt offerings. 

A postscript to Caimignac’s article by MiUk informs us tliat a 
Cave 4 fragment containing this part the Manual reads, after 
“from the flesh of whole burnt offerings," not “and from the fats 
of sacrifice" but simply "and the fats of sacrifice." This, says Millk, 
makes the one preposition “from" or "by" govern all three expres- 
simu, "flesh of whole burnt offerings,” “fats of sacrifice," and also 
"Bering of the lips." Expiation is then thought to be accom¬ 
plished by aH of drese, with the implication that sacrifice was 
efficacious. If this reading reproduces the original text, MOik 
concludes, the author of the Manual believed in the efficacy of 
sacrifice; if it is not the original reading, it at least shows that the 
Qumran scribe responsible for the change held that belief. 

This reasoning does not seem to me cogent The omission eff the 
prqwsMon befero "fats" does not necessarily cany with It the In¬ 
clusion of "offering” also in the phrase introduced by “from," I 
seriously doubt that the scribe who omitted or supplied the second 
"from” had any such subtle consideratioRs in mind, The contrast 
between sacrifice and praise still seons to me more in eocord 
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with th« Test of the passage. Caster's tiaaslatiOQ brings out this 
contrast even more strongly than mine: atonement will be made, 
he reads, “more effectively than by any flesh of bumt^^fferings 
or fat of sachflces." This has been the understanding of a large 
majority of interpreters, and 1 do not believe that Cannfgnac's 
and Milik’s arguments will convince many of them. 

Their major contention, however, that the sect was not op¬ 
posed to sacrifice in principle, agrees with what many of us al' 
ready believed. The passage in the Manual refers, 1 take it, to the 
period before the purification of the temple and the restoration of 
pure sacrifidai worship. The comparison between sacrifice and 
praise at the expense of the former no more implies that proper 
sacrifice under ^e right auspices will have no value than do the 
many similar expressions In tlie Old Testament. As Yadin says, the 
sect was devoted to the fulfillment of the law, which stressed 
the obligation of sacrifice. This was impossible for the present 
at the temple, and sacrifice anywhere else would have been con- 
traiy to the law. There was no alternative, therefore, to worship 
by their own rites until Che temple was purified. Their interest 
meanwhile in the future sacrificial coitus is attested not only by 
tlie War scroS but by the Description of the New Jerusalem and 
the “Mishmaroth" texts. 

The sacred meals of the sect ore thought hy some to have taken 
the place of the temple sacrifices. Yadin calls attention to the tenn 
“honored table" for the altar in the War scroll (ii.6) and com¬ 
pares with the regulations in the Manual of Discipline for 
the sacred meal, “when they set the table to eat" DSS, 

p. 378). Since sacrifice anywhere but at the temple was unlawful, 
Kuhn infers that meat could not be offered for sacrifice at these 
meals, and in fact only bread and wine are mentioned in the text. 
At the time, he remarks, the meals were subject to the same 
rules of ritual purity as the priests* meals at the temple, and he 
sees here an indication that the meals were regarded as a sub¬ 
stitute for die temple sacrifices. 

A problem has been raised at diis point by the discovery of jars 
containlog animals* bones at Khirbet Qumran (see p. ^3). In re¬ 
porting ^ find, de Vaux expressed the conviction that these 
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carefully buded bones were certainly the remains of the 00m' 
munity’s sacred meals. The use of meat must have been in a^ 
terd with rules which have not thus far been found in any of the 
texts. Allegro infers from these deposits of bones and from the 
cooking pots found in the building that the sect had its own 
sanctuary and offered sacrifices of its own. The teacher of right¬ 
eousness, he suggests, may have been officiating at the altar when 
the wicked priest put In his appearance. This is quite incredible: 
it would be wholly contrary to the law which all the members of 
the sect had sworn to obey. As has already been observed, until 
pure sacrifices could again be offered at Jerusalem, no sacrifice 
at all was possible. 

Whatever explanation may be found for the strange jan of 
bones, it must be one in strict accordance with the ritu^ law. 
Their quantity is not sufficient to represent all the meals of the 
community for any length of time. Some special observance at 
long intervals, perhaps an annual ceremony, must be assumed. 
It was certainly not the Passover, as Allegro suggests, for bones 
of other animals than lambs are included, More probable is MiJik’s 
suggestion that the annual renewal of the covenant was tlie oc¬ 
casion for these feasts. 

The Manual of Discipline mentions "reading the book” as an 
element in the nightly meetings of the sect (vi.7; DSS, p. 378). 
A low, round base or "podium” near one end of the large ball on 
the south side of the main buildings at Khirbet Qumran has sug¬ 
gested the hypothesis tliat during the common meals a member 
of the group stood or sat on this little platform and read to the 
otlters, as was done in later Christian monasteries. It has also 
been suggested that the community's assemblies for worship, 
study, and Judicial deliberations were held in this hall, and the 
presiding superintendent occupied the "podium." The reference 
to reading the book" in the Manual of Discipline does not, js 
fact, occur in connection with the meals but in connection with 
the meetings to “keep watch together a third of all the nights of 
the year." Tlie fact iat some eleven hundred bowls were found 
staclKd in a small room adjoining the hall seems to favor the idea 
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that the common meals were held here. The room may have been 
used, of course, for more than one purpose. 

Several writers, in referring to the meals of the Qujnran sect, 
have spohen of their "sacramental character,'* usually without any 
effort to deRne what is meant by that expression. Allegro boldly 
translates the word for “table" as “communion table." The mere 
fact that the bread and wine must be blessed by a priest has 
seemed to some to have "sacramentar signiBcance. Kuhn recalls 
Josephus's statement tliat the Essenes went into tliclr refectory 
"as to some sacred shrine." Essene rites of purification before 
eating are mentioned also by Josephus, and a Cave 4 fragment 
refers to such rites. 

An Aramaic fragment from Cave a published by Baillet de* 
scribes the placing of the "bread of the Presence" on the altar in 
the temple, the offering of the two loaves at the Feast of Weeks, 
and in some obseuw connection the assignment of “a ram of the 
flock to each man." Baillet assigns this fragment to tlie Description 
of the New Jerusalem, and this is no doubt correct, for not only 
are the temple and probably the altar explicitly mentioned, but 
each stage in tlie description is introduced in true apocalyptic 
fashion with the words, “I beheld till . . . as often in Daniel. 
The fragment attests once more the community’s aident interest 
in the temple offerings, from which it was separated in the present 
age. Quite possibly the procedure at the common meals and the 
u^erstand^g of their significance were determined by the pat> 
tern of the priests* meals after the temple sacrifice. 

Kxihn calls attention to the fact that tlxe wine used in the com¬ 
mon meals is not designated by the common Hebrew word for 
wine. Tlie word used for it is often translated in English versions 
of the Bible “new wine," but it is simply a more poetic term for 
wine. To the Qumraa covenanters it may have seemed more ap¬ 
propriate than the more common word for the wine used at their 
repasts. No inference can be drawn from it as to the kind of wine 
used. 

Endeavoring to determine the religious meaning of the Qumran 
meals, Kuhn adduces an Egyptian Jewish legend, the story of 
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Joseph aod AseDaLh» probably from the fir^t or second cenbuy 
A.D. This story uses some of the very language used by Cluistian 
writers for the Eucharist: the devout Jew is repeatedly described 
as one who "eats the blessed bread ^ life and drinks the blessed 
cup of immortality." These expressions, Kuhn is convinced, are 
not Christian inteipolatioas; they repeat the ritual formula of a 
cult meal. Some connection with the Esseses is obvious, Kuhn 
feels, but in iho stoiy a woman partakes of the sacred meal, 
whereas the Qumran texts and the classic descriptions of the 
Esseoes imply that only men participated In their meals. 

Kuhn*s conclusion is that the story of Joseph and Asenath comes 
from the Therapeulae described hy Philo, and that these were 
an Egyptian offshoot of the Essenes. The sacaamental conception 
of the meal as conveying hnmortality is to be attributed to the 
Therapeutae, who probably develop^ it under the influence of 
their Hellenistic environment, perhaps even under the influence 
of HeUenistic Christianity in Egypt. The "sacramental character’ 
of the Qumran meals is thus left still undefined, but Kuhn holds 
that in some sense they may have been thought to mediate sal- 
vatioa 

Dd Medico attributes the section of the Manual of Discipline 
which contains the directions for the meals to "a rabbinic associa¬ 
tion, very diSttent from die associations of the Zadokites and 
Zealots.’ Tiwtead of a meeting of tea or more ‘'masters’ or mem¬ 
bers of the “many’ with a priest at thdr head, Del Medico sees 
here a meeting of tea or more rabbis headed by a man named 
Cohaj, to whom the prerogative of pronouncing the blessing 
over the bread and wine is assigned. As for Josephus's description 
of the Essene meals, this is an exaggerated satire fabricated by 
the first interpolator of Josephus (see p. 266) on the. basis of the 
quite accurate account given by Hippolytus, which actually de¬ 
scribes common Jewish customs. This is all too easy a way of 
disposing of the evidence, but it calls attention to the foot that 
nothing said about the meals at Qumran is especially distinctive 
or significant. All that we are told about them in the Manual of 
Discipline, In fact, is that they are taken together and that the 
blessingispronouncedbyapriest(vL2,5; DSS,p. 378). And this 
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applies (0 fill the meals, not simply to a special, occasional ob¬ 
servance. 

All this is decidedly less than satisfying. One is left with a 
strong suspicion that the whole idea of anything sacramental in 
the meals of Qumran is the result of reading Christian concep¬ 
tions into the texts. Milik, while considering it possible that even 
the cult meals of the Hellenistic mystery religions had some in¬ 
fluence on tire Qumran ‘‘Esseoes,'* concludes that the sacred 
meals of the sect were essentiaUy a oostinuatioo of the meals 
accompanying the sacrifices in ancient Israel. This, on the whole, 
seems as close as we can come to a statement of what (heir meals 
meant to the members of the sect, if they can properly be called 
sacred meals at all. Even this, as a matter of fact, has been shown 
by van der Ploeg to be very doubtful All the meals of the com¬ 
munity were frugal and orderly, with strict attention to ritual 
purity. No text dearly attests any special meal of a clearly sacred 
character. 

The whole elaborate ritual system of the Old Testament, it 
should be remembered, was presented as a divinely provided way 
of atonement, a series of procedures by which God's people might 
regain communion with him when it was broken by their sins. 
Efficacy In making atonement for the sins of Israel is attributed 
in the Manual of Discipline to the whole life of the community 
in the desert (vlii.4-10; 05 S, pp. 38if). The common meals woe 
an integral part of tliat life; if they had any further, more distinct 
signiflcance, it is not indicated in the texts. 

The discovery of the Rule of the Congregation, which explicitly 
contemplates the presence and participation of the Messiah of 
Israel at the community’s meals, has suggested another kind of 
^sacramental” sigEdflcance. Cross apparently believes that the 
meal described in the Rule of the Congregation is the same as that 
referred to in the Manual of Discipline. Of the fonner he says, 
It is an order in which the commtini^ anticipated liturgically 
(he banquet of the Kingdom”; and he mentions the well-known 
fact of "motif in the common meals the Jerusalem Ghurch.” 
If dus means what it seems to mean, the presence of the Messiah 
must be a matter of liturgical anticipation, either by some land 
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of symbolic ropresenUtion or by a spirituaJ interpretatlozL Allegro 
speaks of "tlxe Messianic Banquet* as ''the sacramental focus of 
their worship* and considers It "probable that every communal 
repast was considered to some extent a rehearsal of the Mes* 
sianic Banquet * Again it is hard to see just what is meant. 

The directions for the order of seating and eating preclude a 
spiritual interpretation without some kind of realistic procedure. 
On the other hand, to postulate a dramatlaation in which the 
Messiah was Impersonated by a member or officer of the sect re¬ 
quires too great a strain on the imaginatlDD. The natural inference 
is that this document deals with conditions and practice in the 
future, after the Messiah's coming. Even then his coming and 
presence are hardly more than incidental, so far as the meal is 
concerned. The present meals have nothing to do with him; when 
be comes, be will have his part in the proceedings, but the first 
place will stlS be that of the priest True, the order prescribed for 
the future is to be followed whenever ten men are present The 
situation presupposed is evldendy not a continual, timeless, 
spiritual banquet, but a continuing community life not essentially 
different from that of the present. The one greet difference will 
be that the Messiah of Israel will have come. The siCuatiOD Is ap¬ 
parently that of the period of war, before the final confiagration 
and renewal of all things. 

Schonfield suspects that the whole elaborate ordering of the 
community, as given In the Manual of Discipline and the 
Damascus Document as weQ as in the War scroll, Rule of 
the Congregation, and the Benedictions, is an idealistic construc¬ 
tion. The authors were 'budding on a foundation of Essene prac- 
tice,” but ndiat they were describing was not actual practice but 
"the structure for the Good Society of the Elect" There are ex¬ 
pressions in the Manual ^ Discipline which lend some color 
to this suspicion. More than once a section is introduced by the 
puoling clause, *When these things come to pass in Israel* 
(viii.4, in; lx.3; DS 5 , pp. 381-83). What this implies, however, is 
probably only that the regulations given are not yet fully obeyed. 
That diese regulations are Intended for the present age Is shown 
by such expressums as "all the days of the dominion of Belial.* the 
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reference to the future coming of a prophet and the two Messialis, 
and finally the explicit statement. “These are the regulations of die 
way for the w'ise man in these times" (ii.ip; ix.u, ai; DSS, pp. 
373 * 3 ^ 3 ^)' Damascus Document the reference to present 
conditions seems obvious. 

Tlie same passage in tl>e Manual which prescribes eating to* 
gethcr continues, “and together they shall worship, and together 
they sliall counsel"; a few linos lower we read, “And the masters 
shall Veep watch together a third of all the nights of the year, 
reading the liook and searching for justice, and worshiping to* 
gctlicr” (v.af.Tf; DSS. p. 378). As Milik says, this is ie only 
account we have of the sect's liturgical meetings. The expression 
*a third of all the nights of the year" is not as clear as one might 
wish, hfilik takes it to mean that the meetings are to last for a 
tliird of the night, i.e.. the whole evening. Del Medico supposes 
that the “rabbis" were required to moderate their aeal and stay 
awake for study and worship only every third night. On the basis 
of the precctling sentence, whlcli speaks of searching die law 
“day and niglit. by turns," 1 interpreted the passage in DSS as 
meaning that the sacred exercise was to be kept going all night 
by three successive shifts of members (p. 235 )• 

Many bits of liturgical material are contained in the fragments 
found in the caves, but how they were used is not clear. The 
Benedictions accompanying the Rule of the Congregation are of 
this nature, but since th^ quite plainly envisage a future situa* 
tlon, Milik is no doubt right In pronouncing this document a 
literary composition rather than a ritual. How far this may be 
true of other remains of prayers, hymns, and the like it is impos¬ 
sible to tell now. The question whether the Thanksgiving Psalms 
were used in public worship has already been raised and an¬ 
swered tentatively in the negative (p. 325)* 

Comparable to the meals in real or supposed “sacramental” 
significance are the ritual lustrations and ablutions occasionally 
referred to in the Qumrao texts, llid Damascus Document f^hids 
attempting purification in unclean or insufficient water (x.rCKi4$ 
DSS, p. The Manual of Discipline sternly warns that no 
atonement offering and no amount of washing can cleanse one 
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wlio Valks in the stubbornness of his heart,** but at the same 
time it promises that he who is ruled by “a spirit of true counsel’ 
will find atonement and cleansing, ’that he may be sprinkled with 
water for impurity and sanctify himself with water of cleanness" 
(m.4-6, 8f; DSS, p. 373). The members of the community must 
keep apart from “men of error,** who ’slull not enter the water, 
. . . for tliey will not be cleansed unless they liave tiumed from 
llieir evil'* (v,i3fi DSS, p- 377). From these passages Kuhn in¬ 
fers that the batlis of the Qumran "Essenes" had “the sacramental 
function of mediating In the divine forgiveness of sin" This Is 
obviously true in some sense, but the ’mediation" was no more 
and no less ’sacramental'* than it was in the atonement rites of 
the Old Testament 

According to Josephus, the Essenes had daily baths of purifica¬ 
tion before tlieii meals. This practice is not attested by the 
Qumran tests, but Kuhn recalls the fact that the sect origiziated 
among priests who withdrew from the temple service, and he 
mentions the ritual baths of the temple priests before and after 
every cultic act Some such associatton is the more probable if 
we suppose that the common meals were patterned after the meals 
which accompanied sacrifice at the temple. 

Archeological evidence of the communl^'s lustrations and 
"bapttsms" Is sees in the Installations at Khlrbet Qumran. Allegro 
refers to the "basins, having the obvious purpose of ritual wash¬ 
ing” Instead of ’obvious’ some would piefer to say ’possible.” 
Fritsch thinks that a ritual bath, ’probably an initiatory baptismal 
riCe** upon admission to the order, offers the only plausible ex¬ 
planation for the open cisterns with wide steps leaing into them. 
Allegro, however, doubts tliat they were used in this way, feeling 
that the running water of the Jor^ or Ain Feshkba would have 
been preferred for such a purpose. Mdik reminds us that a great 
deal of water was needed for the daily use of the community. 
In Che jud^nent of de Vaux only two “baths,” at opposite coroeit 
of the ruins, were used for ritual or ordinary bathing, but for 
them he considers this certain. $0 far as ritual baths are concerned, 
the archeological “evidence” is thus reduced to possible archeo- 
lo^cal illustratioQ. 
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Not only daily or weekly observances were cherished by the 
community of Qumrao. Great stress is laid on times and seasons 
in many of the texts. One of tlie vows taken by the sons of light, 
as stated in the Manual of Discipline, was "not to advance their 
times jr postpone any of their appointed festivals” (i,i4f{ DSS, 
p. 37 ^ )• hfy late, lamented colleague Julian Obermann, in his last 
published article, explained the background of this curious vow. 
While rejecting (wrongly, I believe) the reconstruction of the 
Qumran calendar by Mile. Jaubert and others (DSS, pp, a39--4a), 
he pointed out that the Pharisees claimed to have, as Moses’ suc> 
cessors, the right to regulate the calendar, whereas the cove¬ 
nanters regarded the calendar as divinely established and un¬ 
changeable. For the Pharisees it was the official proclamation 
that determined what day was to be observed as the day of the 
new moon, and even an erroneous decision duly proclaimed was 
binding; for the sect of Qumran, God had Immutably fixed the 
course of times and seasons, and no human authority could ad¬ 
vance or postpone the appointed festivals. 

Advancing an observance is illustrated by the Pharisaic inter¬ 
pretation of **^0 Sabbath** in Leviticus 23:11, i5f as meaning the 
Passover. This meant that the waving of the sheaf of firstfruits 
”00 the morrow after the Sabbath* and the observance of Pente¬ 
cost ‘seven full weeks’* later came on different days of the week 
in different years. Except when the Passover fell on the seventh 
day of the week, these observances therefore came earlier than 
a literal interpretation of the Scripture, which the covenanters 
championed, would demand. 

Postponing sacred times for various reasons was a regular prac¬ 
tice of the Pharisees, and they had elaborate procedures for doing 
this. The Day of Atonement, for example, was not allowed to fall 
on the day before or after the Sabbath; to prevent this, while 
still observing it on the 20th of Tishri as required by Scripture, 
ihey lengthened the preceding month, the last of the old year, 
by a day. Both the Nevr Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement 
were thus a day later in the week than they would otherwise have 
been. 

Thus far the argument seems to me both convincing and very 
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iilummating. From here on it is more open to question, tliough 
certainly deserving serious consideratloo. The article goes on to 
argue that, apart from not advancing or retarding the sacred 
times, those who joined the sect “would continue to foUow the 
calendar to which they had adhered hitherto.* On the supposi* 
tion that they were “no doubt converts from the Pharisaic per« 
suasion ” this means “that, in its basic structure, the calendar of 
the sect was identical with that of the Pharisees.'* Nowhere in 
the scrolls, Obermano says, is there any hint that entering the 
sect involved a change to a radically different system of time* 
reckoning. This is true enough, but for the members of the sect 
it was their calendar that followed the original divine plan, and it 
was the calendar of the Pharisees that was new and revolutionary. 

More formidable is Obennann's contention that the calendar 
of the book of Jubilees, which the Quxnran sect is supposed to 
have followed, was based on a year of 364 days and entirely ig¬ 
nored the lunar months. It makes no effort to “bind" the lunar 
year to the solar year, as the Pharisaic calendar did, so that the 
Passover could be celebrated year by year at the full moon of the 
month of Nisan without drifting away from the solar season of 
the ripening grain. A statement in the closing psalm of the Manual 
of Discipline is translated hy Obermann, “In the occurrence cd 
the festivals on (certain) days of the month, he has joined their 
circuit with their depending one upon the other" (x,^; cp. DSS, 
p. 384). In one of the Thanksgiving Psalms the poet, after refer¬ 
ring to the eternal divine system of times and seasons, claims to 
have received knowledge from God and to have listened to his 
“wondrous secret" (xii.3-i^ DSS, pp. 414). In these and similar 
eiqvessions Obermann sees reason to believe that the “wondrous 
secret" was the secret of “binding the periods of the moon to the 
seasons of the sun." This, while not impossible, is certainly not 
dearly In^ated. How the solar and lunar calendars were actually 
adjusted at Qumian will appear shortly (p. 377), 

For the wicked priest’s appearance to confound the teacher 
of righteousness and his followers on “their festival of rest, the day 
of atonement," as related in the Habakkuk Commentary (XL4-S; 
DSS, p. 370, but see p. aag of this book), Obennann accepts Ae 
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suggestion fiist made by Talmoo (DSS, pp. 157, 238!) that the 
intention of the wicked priest was to make the covenanters dese* 
crate the day which by their reckoning was the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. The story is given, as Obermann acutely notes» in the ex¬ 
position of a verse which condemns one ''who makes his neigh¬ 
bors drink,” which suggests that the wicked priest tried to make 
the sect break their fast on tiie holy day. 

This does not, as Obennann interprets it, involve a different 
calendar, but merely the refusal of the sect to postpone the Day 
of Atonement as tlxe ofBcial reckoning required. The suggestion 
that the sect followed the calendar of Jubilees, says Obermann, 
fails to explain the wicked priest's choice of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, since every other festival and possibly even every Sabbath 
would come on a different day from the one designated by the 
ofBcial calendar. Talmon, he continues, might have wondered also 
how the wicked priest would know when ^e sect's Day of Atone¬ 
ment would come; Mile. Jaubert's elaborate calculations only 
show how difficult this would have been. The answer to that ob¬ 
jection is simple: the priest might easily have been informed 
when the Feast of Trumpets was celebrated by the sect, and he 
would then know that nine days later they would be observing 
the Day of Atonement. 

One thing which seems to favor the theory that the sect used 
the calendar of Jubilees is the fact that in the Wix scroll the 
priests serve by turn in twenty-six instead of twenty-four courses. 
By that calendar the year contained exactly fifty-two weelQ, 
divided equally into four quarters of thirteen weeks each. The 
twenty-six courses of priests would therefore complete exactly 
two circuits in the course of a year. Obennann dismisses this 
argument on the ground that the number of courses bad not al¬ 
ways been twenty-four, and that the heads of the Levites are 
explicitly said to be “twelve, one to a tribe,” showing that the 
ralftn/^ar had nothing to do with their number. For the number 
twenty-six he suggests that in each period of twenty-four weeks 
two extra divisions may have been appointed to serve at the 
festivals. These arguments would be more impressive if the 
twenty-six courses were the only reason we bad for connecting 
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the JubOees c&lendar ^vlth the Qumran sect The case is more 
soUd than that however, and new material has now been adduced 
to support it as we shall see presently. 

That the calendar of Enoch and Jubilees was an old Israelite 
calendar, as maintained especially by Jaubert and Morgenstem 
(DSS, p. 241), is denied by J. B. Segal for reasons which Co me 
seem convincing; he recognizes, however, chat in the second cen¬ 
tury B.c. this calendar *'was no innovation among the Jews, nor 
was it the fantasy of a heretical sect. IC Lad been recognized by 
orthodox Jewry" For the authors cf Enoch ya-da and Jubilees 
it was the normal, time-honored calendar, which pernicious In¬ 
novators were Crying to change. Segal notes (hat the 364'day 
year ‘^ay have been observed by the Qumran sect," but he refers 
to the article by Obermann, which, he says, Is a warning "against 
basing conclusions on the scant and obscure passages ^ the 
scrolls." That was not exactly the purpose of the article. 

What aroused the opposidoa of Ae writers of Jubilees and 
Enoch yz-Sa, according to Segal, was not the introduction of a 
luni-solar calendar but the recognition, under Greek influence, 
that the actual length of the solar year was 365^ instead of 364 
days. This made the solar year ii34 days longer than the year of 
twelve lunar months, but the author of Jubilees insists that the 
moon “comes in from year to year ten days too soon" (6:36). In 
the of this suggestion, which seems thoroughly cre^e, 
my statonect in DSS that the calendar of Jubilees and Enoch was 
“a reaction against the o2idal calendar,” and that “the prevalent 
system ... was discarded by the author of Jubilees" (p. 539) 
must be qualified. The system against which he protested had 
only recendy been made “official" and perhaps was art yet 
“prevalent" 

Mile. Jaubert’s reconstruction of the sect's calendar has been 
further elaborated and defended in an article to which she was 
aUe to add, just before it was printed, a postscript noting the 
signal confinnadon of her conclusions by a discoveiy which MUiJe 
aimounoed at the con^ of the Old Testament scbolaia at 
Strasbourg in iQge. In subsequent pubLcations Mllik has given a 
few more details. 
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The ‘‘Mishmaroth" texts of Cave 4 regulate the weekly turns 
of service in the temple for the priestly families for a cycle of six 
years, The script of the manuscript indicates a date early in the 
first century a.v. It appears tliat the sect recognized two calendars, 
which were harmonized by the six-year cycle. The religious 
calendar followed the year of 364 days, hot there was also a lunar 
calendar by which tlie twelve months consisted of 29 and 30 days 
alternately, with an intercalated month of 30 days every third 
ytar, making in three years a total of 109a days, which is three 
times 364. The two calendars thus come together at the end of 
three years, but It requires twice that time to make (he cycle of 
twenty-four priestly courses of a week each come out even with 
the two calendars. The six-year cycle thus brings all three lo- 
getlier, and tlie Mishmaioth texts work out tliis synchronism in 
detail. 

It may be observed that the twenty-six courses of the War scroll 
would coincide with both calendars at the end of three years; 
perhaps they represent a different attempt at synchronization. 
There is nothing in the texts that shows any effort to make the 
year correspond with the true solar year of 36514 days. 'Hiis would 
require, as Milik notes, a 24-year cycle with an extra month of 
29 days at the end and a supplementary provision for priestly 
courses. 

The Cave 4 texts also list the festivals, giving for each the 
priestly course in which it occurs in each year of the cycle and 
the day of the week. In addition to the fazniliar biblical festivals 
there is a second Passover, a month after the first, which the Old 
Testament merely permits for special cases. The autumn festival 
commonly Imown as the New Year is called in these texts the day 
of remembrance. An agricultural feast of oil in the early autumn, 
otherwise unlmown, appears in the remains of one Uttle scroll. 
There are also references to historical events. 

The annual ceremony of ‘‘entering into the covenant,” described 
in detail in the Manual of Discipline (i.i6-ii22; DSS, pp, 371-73), 
must have been one of the most important occasions of the year. 
Milik points out that the reference to a similar rite in Jubilees 6:17 
(DSS, p. 236) connects it with the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), 
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and he reports that, an unpubHshed Qumran fragment of the 
Damascus Document places this ceremony in the third month of 
the year, when the Feast of Weeks was celebrated. He suggests 
that on this occasion a reunion of the Essenes scattered through¬ 
out Che country was held at Qumran, and it is in this connection 
tliat he recalls the deposits of animals’ bones. 



XXXII 


The Religious Life 


IJIJTJXJTJTJTJTJTTUTJTJTTUT^ 


Some of the material in the Qumran texts may have served the 
purpose of religious education. Bardtke suggests that the Thanks¬ 
giving Psalms may have been used in this way. One of his reasons 
for doubting that they were used Id common worship is that they 
seem to him to present the doctrines of the sect in something 
like the form of a catechism, This point is not very impressive: 
the supposed resemblance between this highly figurative poetry, 
with no logical sequence of subjects, and a catechism whlii 
treats doctrines systematically in the form of questions and an¬ 
swers is not very oJose. Bardtke remarks also that tlie constant 
use of the pronoun “I” makes it less probable that the Psalms 
were used in worship by the group. The analogy of the Old 
Testament Psalms and many Christian hymns robs this argument 
too of much of its force. The possibility that the Thanlugiving 
Psalms were recited by an individual in the presence of others is 
recognized by Bardtke. 

In any case, he believes, these poems were intended to be re¬ 
peated by each member of the community at regular intervals 
and $0 to direct and control his thinldng and spiritual experience. 
Tills impression is strengthened by what Bardtke takes to be a 
deliberate alCemation of very lively, moving passages and wliat 
seem to be more sober spiritual exercises. The soul, he says, needs 
such an altematicn of tension and relaxation, struggle and peace. 

It is entirely probable that these compositions were found use¬ 
ful for edification and inspiration. That they were used in any 
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such systematic way as Bardtke supposes is somewliat less proba* 
ble» though of course not impossible- That tliey were composed 
for the purpose of such use seems to me very improbable. It is 
quite incredible tliat the profound spiritual experience which 
finds expression in the Tlianksgiving Psalms could ever have been 
typical of the group as a whole. 

^Vl^elhe^ or not tliey were used In any corporate or systematic 
fashion, the Thanksgiving Psalms, with otlicr material of a similar 
nature from the caves, give us our best insight into the personal 
religious life and experience of at least one member of the com¬ 
munity. The question of the authorship of die poems has already 
been raised in connection with the sect*s Messianic beliefs (pp. 
324-27). Whether or not the poet was the teacher of righteous¬ 
ness himself, or, as some would have it, one of several leaders 
who bore that title, he was a man whose whole life was domi¬ 
noed by his spiritual experience. This was an experience, as 
Licht says, of a *'direct, passionate personal relationship with 
God." 

The title ’'Thanksgiving Psahns” has been given to this coUec- 
tioo because of the stereotyped formula with which most of the 
poems begin, *1 thank thee. Lord, because which leads 

to a statement of some favor for which the author is grateful, or a 
number of such favors. Not everything in the scroll corresponds 
to this title. As has been noted (p. 394), elements of the type 
known as the individual Psalm of complaint in die Old Testa¬ 
ment are combined with the note of thanksgiving in some of the 
po«ii5. Their prevailing tone, however, even la the descriptions 
of past trials or of future disasters, is that of thanksgiving for 
deliverance, whether already experienced or confidently expected. 

The poet is thankful, as we have already seen (pp. 294^-95), 
for his dfilivonnce from the sinfulness and weakness of human 
nature; he is thankful for the divinely given ability to live a 
righteous life, which by his own strength he could never have 
achieved. He is filled with joy and peace and a humble sense of 
having been brought safely through severe trials; he is thankful 
for the very possibility of praising God. Licht points out that the 
r^erences to times and seasons not oafy reflect the interest of the 
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sect in tbe calendar but also express the poet’s seme of joy in 
uniting his voice with the chorus of the sun, moon, and stars- 
Jxi the praise of God he becomes also a member of the angelic 
host. Thus far everything might apply to the sect as a whole and 
be appropriated by all its members. 

Tbe most distincUve individual element is the consciousness of 
having received a divine revelation. Tlie poet thanks God for 
making him “an interpreter of knowledge in wondrous mysteries,'* 
and says, “understanding thou didst put in my heart to open the 
fount of knowledge to all who understand** (il.13, lyi; DSS, p. 
401.). Michaud points out that this ezpencQce of a personal rev^ 
lation made the poet feel all the more keenly his unworthiness 
and dependence as a creature, but it also filled him with the sense 
of God’s sovereign power and grace. This feeling was the source 
of his idea of predestination. 

The profound spiritual experience of the poet is ranked by 
Michaud with that of the greatest mystics. The “terrible obscuri¬ 
ties" of style in the Thanksgiving Psaims recall the same phenome¬ 
non in the writings of the mystics, who strive in vain to express 
the ineffable. Caster interprets the experience and life, not only 
of this Inspired leader but of the whole community, in terroa of 
mystical illumination. The members of the community, be says, 
considered themselves enlightened; they had achieved the 
mystic's “unidve state” and were “embraced in the communion 
of eternal things.” The prominence of the concept of light in the 
Qumran texts and their stress on the knowledge of mysteries are 
interpreted as expressions of m^l^cal illumination. The passage 
in the Thanlagiving Psalms which speaks cf being brought up “to 
an eternal height,” walking "in an unsearchable plain," and hav¬ 
ing hope of “an eternal company” (iiliof; DSS, p. 404) does not, 
according to Caster, refer to tbe future life but to “victory 
over darkness” which enables a man to “live even on earth in a 
dimension of eternity.” Even the sojourn in the l and of Damascus 
is associated with the mystics “dark night of the soul* 

To many this picture will seem overdrawn. No doubt mysticism 
has many forms and variations, and it is impossible to draw a 
sharp line between it and non-mystical types of religious experi- 
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eDce- Tbe author of the Thanksgiving Psalms may fairly b« de¬ 
scribed as a man intoxicated with the sense of God’s reality, pres¬ 
ence, and grace. Certainly the piety of Qumran was not merely 
formal, mechanical legalism. If mysticism is not identified with 
the type of experience and thought exemplified by Philo, for 
example, perhaps the men of Qumran may be called mystics- 
Therc is no indication, however, so far as I can see, of that self¬ 
absorption, that loss of personal identity in the divine Unity, 
which is characterisdc of mysticism in the strictest sense of the 
word; nor is there any trace of a spiritual discipline by which tlie 
devotee was raised step by step to such an experience. The re¬ 
ligious experience of the Qumran community was that of a group 
taut with expectation of the imminent consummation of the ages, 
convinced that they were predestined to share in that divine event 
and must prepare for it, and conscious of a present communion 
with one ano^er and with Cod and his angels. 

Tlie piety of Qumian was also, of course, a legalistic piety in the 
sense tliat strict obedience to the law was both demanded and 
ardently desired. The spirit of the group was much like that of 
Psalm 119 in the Old Testament. Otten finds a difference at this 
point within the literature of the sect In the Damascus DocumerJt 
he sees a Pharisaic, rabbinic type of “Halakah (the definition 
and elaboration of the law’s re<juiiements). It may be noted here 
that Milik reports other specimens of the sect s Halakah from 
Cave 4, with statements of the laws for conduct and ritual and 
proof-texts from the Pentateuch. 

Is the Manual of Discipline, Otzen finds a different attitude, 
dominated not so much by legal definitions as by ethical concepts, 
This is the attitude characteristic of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs- The revealed law is still, however, the ultimate basis 
of conduct for the Manual and the Testaments. Such characteristic 
terms as truth, righteousness, and justice arc found to be practi¬ 
cally synooyms for the law. In these writings, therefore, we have 
not Pharisaic legalism, Otzen says, but a piety of the law ex¬ 
pressed in an ethic of duties to one's neighbor. Sincerity, love of 
one's neighbor, perfection, chastity, fasting, and charity are found 
to be the outstanding etiiical ide^ of tiiese two documents. 
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Not much that is new concerning the daily life of the sect has 
come out since 0 SS was published. The fact that marriage and 
family life are contemplated as normal in the Rule of the Con¬ 
gregation was noted in DSS (p. 233). It is not yet possible to go 
beyond the tentative conclusion suggested there, that the sect 
probably included both communities of celibates and settlements 
of families. At any rate, the Rule of the Congregation assumes that 
there will be families in the community of “the last days.” 

The general impression that the Manual of Discipline requires 
a complete sharing of property, thereby differing from the 
Damascus Document (DSS, pp. 233f), is denied by Del Medico 
and Roth. Bringing everything into the order, as required by 
the Manual of Discipline (1.11-13; P* 37 i). weans only, Del 
Medico feels, making no wrong use of one's Imowledge, strength, 
and property. Roth sees here a fundamental difference between 
the Essenes and the sect of Qumran: property was not held In 
common, he says, at Qumran. It is impossible to be entirely sure 
on this point, but whatever may have been true of property in 
general, the excavations indicate that money was used only at 
the headquarters of the community. Many coins were found in the 
ruins of the buildings, but none at all in the caves. 

This survey of outstanding points in the religion of the Qumran 
coimnunity is by no means a comprehensive or balanced account 
Only Important facts and ideas which have emerged since the 
publication of DSS have been considered, leaving entirely un¬ 
touched many important phases of the subject concerning which 
there is nothing new to say. The importance of the sect and its 
literature for t^ history ctf Judaism is more and more evident 
What was clearly a very important type of Judaism, known 
hitherto only in late copies of translations of the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic writings and in parts of two medieval manu¬ 
scripts of the Damascus Document, is emerging now into the light 
of day in a large portion of its own literature. 

It is true that the Qumran group seems to have had little in¬ 
fluence on d)e main stream d Jewish history. For that reason 
some writers have been inclined to minimize the importance of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Possibly, however, there was at least some 
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negative influence. At just about the liree that the first main phase 
of the occupation of Qumran was brought to an end by the earth¬ 
quake of 31 BX3., HiJlel became the leading rabbinic teacher at 
Jerusalem. It has been suggested by N. N. Glalzer that some of 
the most distinctive aspects of Hillel's work may have been moti¬ 
vated in part by a reaction against the Qumran sect 

Like the covenanters, Hillel stressed humble piety, but he culti¬ 
vated it in the midst of human society and especially in direct 
contact with the common people. In contrast to the sect’s sharp 
division between the righteous and the wicked, he empliaslzed 
Cod's mercy to the intermediate group of those who are neither 
altogether good nor altogether bad. He revived the ideal of study, 
but introduced principle and methods different from those of 
the sect He strove to reform Jewish society and ignored the 
Messianic excitement of the times. He was also more hospitable 
to proselytes than the Qumran community seems to have been. 

Whether or not Glaber s suggestion is correct, the life and 
faith of the covenanters of Qumran represent a type of authentic 
religion, well worth studying for its own sake. The variations, 
branches, and heresies of any religion are as important for the 
history of religion as the form which becomes established as nor¬ 
mal and orthodox. 


PART EIGHT 


TRANSLATIONS 






ErpIontfWfy NoU: Sine® ino« of the tejctt hero transUled hAve been re¬ 
covered only in fragments, there m many geps In them. Several of them 
have been pubUibed only in part, so that what can be given here does not 
always represent all that hu survived. Dots indicate small gaps in the tert^ 
osterisks indicate larger gaps> passages too Ineomplete to be translated, or 
portions that have not yet been published. In a few places the dgn —?— Is 
used for words which 1 cannot identify. 

In the commentaries, the biblical passages oemmented on ere in Italka. 

The translation of Test A is based on Avigad's and Yadio’s deciphering and 
tnnscription. that of B-E and L on the publication of Barthilemy and 
Milik, that of f on Mllik’s. and that of H-K aod M on AUegro'a publicatimu 
(see Bibliography). 


A. The Genesis Apocrj'phon 
(Lamech Scroll) 


Column I, which It almort entirely l«t, murt have told of die birth of Noah. 
At the beginning of column 11, Noeb'e father. Lamech, la speaking and ex* 
pressing his mtsglvjngs concerning the oxbaordinary ehdd whom bis wife 
Bath«^ has brought into the world. 

{Column 11) Then I thought ia my heart that the coaceptiou was 
from watchers, and the . . . was from holy ones and belonged to the 
giants; and my heart was changed concerning this young man. Then 1, 
Lamech, was alarmed, and I came to Bath^osh my wife and said, 

, by the Most High, by the Lord of greatness, by the King of all 
ages . . . sow of heaven, until you show me everything truly . . . 
show me, and without lies. . - . By the King of all ages, until you 
speak to me truly and without lies ' Then Bath-eoosh my wife 
spoke to me with great vehemence and with , . . , and said, *0 my 

odier, and 0 my lord, recall my delight ... the time, and my breath 
ia Its sheath, and 1 truly everyiing . . ' Greatly was my heart then 
changed; and when Bath-enosh my wife saw diat my face was cl^ged, 
dimi she constrained her spirit and spoke with roe and said, “0 my 
lord, and O ... of my delight, 1 swear to you by the great Holy One, 
by the King of heaven, that from you was this seed and from you this 
conception and from you the implanting of fruit, and not from any 
stranger not from watchers nor from any of the sons of heaven. Whet 
has so changed and marred your face and sc . . . your spirit? I am 
ipealdng truly with you.* Then I, Lamech, ran to Methuselah, my 
father, and told him everything ... his father, that from him be 
mi^t' leam everything with certainty, because be was loved and 
... his lot was assigned, and they showed him everything. And when 
Methuselah heard it, he ran to Enodi, his father, to leam from him 
evwyAlng truly ... his wiD; and he went to Parvaim to Erechmat, 
and Aere he found ... And he said to Enoch, his father. “0 ray 
father and O my lord, what I ... to you . . • And 1 tafl you in 
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order thet you may not be angry with me because 1 have cotne here 

to . . . fear upon you. . . . 

Columns iil-mu are very poorly preserved, ar)d only scattered sentences 
from them have bean published. They cany the story down to the time of 
Abram. 

(Cofumn xix) . . . And I said, *Tou are he." . . . Uodl now I had 
not reached the holy mouAtain. So I proceeded . . . and ! was going 
to the south . . . until 1 reached Hebron. . . . Hebron was built; and 
I lived . . . Now there was a famine in that whole land, but I heard 
that tliere were provisions . . . in Egypt; so 1 proceeded to . . . to the 
land of Egypt ... to the Karmon lUver, one of the heads of the River 
. . . now we . . . our land. And I passed the seven beads of that river, 
which . . . Now we passed our land end came into the land of the 
sons of Ham, the land of Egypt 

Now I, Abram, dreamed a dream in the night of our coming into the 
laod of Egypt 1 saw in my dream, and behold, a cedar and a palm. 

. . . And men came and sought tc cut ofi and uproot the cedar, and to 
leave the palm by itself; but the pahn caJIed and said, X >0 not cut oS 
die cedar, for accursed Is be who ...” So the cedar was left in the 
shade of the palm, aod . . . not . . . Then I awoWe in the night from 
my sle^ and said to Sarsi, my wife, ”1 have dreamed a dream . . . and 
I am afraid because of this dream.” She said to me, ”Ten me your 
dream, chat I may know it.” So I began to tell her that dream: ”... a 
dream . . . vfho will seek to kill me and to let you live on that day. 
All the goodnass ... in all... say concerning me, "Be is my 
brother’; so I shall live in your shade, and my life will be preserved be* 
cause of you.” . . . from me, and to HU me. And Sarai wept because 
d my words that night . . . and Sarai toward Zoan ... in his soul, 
lest any see her . . . And after those five years , . . three men 
of the nobles of Egypt ... of Pharaoh Zoan concemlng . . . aod con* 
cenuog my wife; and they gave . . . goodaess and wisdom and tmdi. 
And I proclaimed before them . . . my words . . . bow ... in die 
famine whidx. . . and did not. . . and they came to the place, un* 
tU . . . widi much eating and diinHog . . . wine . . . 

• • • 

(Column xx) . .. how ... and beautiful was the expressioo of her 
face and bow . . . was die hair of her head; bow lovely were her eyes, 
bow delectable her nose, and the whole bloom of her face . . . ; how 
lovely her breast and how beautiful all the whiteness of her; her arms 
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bow besudful, and her hands how perfect; and . . . the whole ap> 
pearonce of her hands; how lovely her palms, and how loog and slender 
fft oh finger of her hands; her feet how beaudful, and how perfect her 
l«|& Of alt the virgins end brides that go into the bridal chamber none 
is more beautiful than she; yea, above all women is she beautiful, and 
her beauty is hi^ above all of them; yet with all this beauty she has 
great wisdom—but the—?—of her bands is lovely. 

When the king Ircard the words of Hyrcanus and the words of his 
tNvo companions, all three of whom spoke as with one mouth, he loved 
her very much; and he sent in baste to have her brought. When be saw 
her he was amazed by all her beauty and took her to himself to be his 
wlf^ and he sought to kill me But Sarai said to the Idng, *‘He is my 
brother,” that 1 might be benefited because of her; and I, Abram, was 
left alone for her sake and was not killed. But I, Abram, wept with 
stroog weepings both I and my nephew Lot with me, in the night when 
Sara! was forcibly taken from me. That night I prayed and supplicated 
and entreated, saying with grief, while my tears flowed down, “Blessed 
art Chou, 0 God Most High, Lord of all ages; for thou art Lord and 
Ruler over alU yea, over all the kings of the earth thou art Ruler, work¬ 
ing judgment with all of them. And now 1 complain to thee, 0 Lord, 
against Pharaoh Zoas, king of Egypt, for he has taken my wife feoro 
me with might. Exact justice for me foom him. diat 1 may see thy great 
band against him and against his whole house; and let him not have 
power this night to defile my wife. So may it be known, my Lcrd, 
that diou art Lord of all the Hogs of the earth * So 1 wept, and was 
sflent 

That night God Most High seat to him a crushing wind to crush him 
and every man of his bouse, an evil wsd; and it crushed him and every 

man of his hcpuse. So he was not able to approach her, and did not know 

her, though he was with her two years. At the end of two years die 
crushing afflictions and bbws became mighty and prevailed over him 
and over every man of bis house. He therefore sent word and sum¬ 
moned all the wise men of Egypt and all die enchanters, together with 
all the physicians of Egypt, to find whether th^ might be able to heal 
him of this crushing affliction, and heal the men of hie bouse. But aB 
the physicians and enchanters and al! the wise men were unable to rise 

and heal him, for that wind was cnishiog all of them, and they fled. 

Thee Hyrcanus came to me and requested of me that I come and 
pray for the M ng and lay my hands upon him, that he might recover, 
for to a dream ... But Lot said to him, “My uncle Abram cannot 
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pray for the king while Serai, hir wife, is with hin^ go, therefore, tell 
the king to send his wife from him to her husband, that he may pray 
for him and he may recover “ 

When Hyrcanos heard Lot s words, he went and said to the Idog. “All 
these cnishiog afflictions and Mows which are crushing and smiting 
my lord the king are on account of Sara!, Abram's wife. Pray, give $aral 
back to Abram, her husband, that this crushing afSictlon may—?—from 
you and the wind—?—. So he summoned me to him and said to me, 
‘What have you done to me because of Saral? You said to roe, ‘She is 
my sister,' but she was your wife, and 1 took hor to be my wife. Here is 
your wife who was with cne; go, get you out of the whole country of 
Egypt. But DOW pray for me and my house, that this evil wiod may 
leave us.” So I prayed for this . . . , and bud my bands on his bead; 
and the crushing afSictioo was taken away from him, and the evil wind 
departed him, and he recovered. The king roee and Informed me 
. . . and the king swore to me wldi an oath that . . . And the king 
gave mud) . . . aod much raiment of fine IiDen and purple . . . 
before her, and also to Hagai. . . . And he appointed men with me 
to lead me out 

So 1, Abram, went with very nruch goods, and also with silver and 
gold; and 1 went up from Egypt, and Lot my nephew with me. Lot too 
got mud) wealth, and he took to himself a wife of . . . 

{Columnxxi) . . . every place where I camped until I reached Bethel, 
the place where I had built the altar; and 1 built it again. 1 offered oq tt 
a bunt offering and a meal offering to God Most High, and diere I 
called on the name of the Lord of the ages, and praised the rmme of 
God, and blessed God; and there I gave thanks before God for all the 
wealth and goods he bad given me, and for doing good to me and 
brtD^g me bade to this land in peace. 

After that day Lot separated from me because of what our herdsmen 
did. He went and settled In the valley of the Jordan, taking all his herds 
with bhn. I also added much to him over aod above what he had. He 
pastured his herds and came to Sodom, and buBt him ^ house In 
Sodom and hved there, vdiile 1 lived on the mountain of BetheL But 
ft grieved me that Lot, my nephew, had separated from me. 

Then God appeared to me Is a vision of die night and said to me, 
up to Ramath Hazor, which Is to the north of Bethel, the place 
lA^iere you are dwelling; aod lift vp your eyes and look to the east and 
to the west and to the south aod to the north; and see this whole la nd , 
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which 1 give to you and to your descendants for all ages.” So I went up 
the aert day to Ramath Haxor, and I saw die land from that height from 
the river of Egypt to Lebanon and Senir, and from 6o great sea to 
Hauran and all the land of Gebal to Kadesb, and all the great desert 
east of Hauran and Senir to the Euphrates. And he said to me, *70 your 
descendants I will give ail this land, and they shall possess It for all 
ag 05 .1 will increase your descendants like the dust of the earth, so that 
no son of man will be able to number them, and your deaccndaals will 
he uimumbered. Rise, walk, go and see how great is Its length and how 
greet is its breadth, for to you and to your descendants 1 will give it 
after you to all the agos” 

So I, Abram, went to travel about and see the land. I began to travel 
from the river Cllion, and 1 came by the seaside untU I reached Ox 
MounUtoj then 1 traveled from beside this great sea of salt, and went 
by the side of Ox Mountain to the east across the breadth of the land 
until I reached the river Euphrates. I traveled along the Euphrates 
until 1 reached the Red Sea to the east. 1 came on beside the Red 
Sea until I reached the tongue of the Sea of Reeds which goes out from 
the Red Sea. I traveled to the south uolil 1 reached the river Gihoa; 
then I turned back and came to my house in peace, and found all my 
men well. I went and dwelt at the oaks of Mamre at Hebron, to the 
northeast of Hebron; aod there I built an altar and offered on It a burnt 
offering and ameel offering to God Most High. I ate and drank there 
with ah the men of my house, and I sent word and invited Mamre and 
Amam and Esheol, the three Amorite brothers, my friends; and they 
ate together with me and drank with me. 

Before those days Chedorlaomer king of Elam, Amraphel kiog of 
Babylon, Arioch king of Caj^tok, and Tidal king of nations (that is, 
Mesopotamia) bad oome and made war with Bera king of Sodom, and 
with Birsha king of Gomonam, and with Shiaab king of Admah, and 
with Shemiebed Jang of Zeboiim. and with the king of Bela. All these 
were mustered together for war in the Valley of Siddim. And the king 
tiElam and the kings who were with him overcame the king ol Sodom 
and all his alHes, and imposed upon them tribute For twelve years they 
paid what was exacted of them to the king of Elam, but in the 

teeiah year Ch^ reb^ against him. la the fourteenth year the king of 
Elam hroo^t aB his allies, and ffiey went up by the vmy of the desert, 

and smote and plundered from the river Euphrates. They mote the 
Repbaim who were in AshUrotb-karoaim, the Zumeamim who were in 
Ammon, die Emim who were in Shaveh4drioth, and the Horites who 
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were la the moimtaixu of Gebah untQ they reached El*paran» vs^ch is 

io the desert. Aad they retiuned ... in Hau 2 on*tamar. 

Then the king of SodOEn> the king of Gomorran)* Uie king of Admah, 
the kiog of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela went out to meet there, aad 
they joined battle in the Valley of Siddim against Chedorlaomer king 
of Elam and the Idngs who were with him. But the king of Sodom was 
beaten and fled, and the Uag of Gomorram fell into the pits .... all 
the herds of Sodom and of . . . and they took Lot, Abram’s nephew, 
(Column xxH) who was living in Sodom together with them, and all 
his wealth. But one who tended the flocks that Abram had given to Lot 
escaped from captivi^ and cnme to Abram. (Abram was then living at 
Hebron.) And he told him that bis nephew Lot had been taken captive 
with all his wealth, but had not been killed, and that the kings had 
gone ahead by the way of the great plain to their country, capturing 
and plundering and smiting and killing and going to the country of 
Damascos. Abram wept for his nephew Lot. Then Abram strengthened 
himself and arose, and chose from bis servants three hundred and 
eighteen migh^ men, picked for war, and Amam and Eshcol and 
hfaznre went along with him. He pursued there until be reedbted Dan; 
aad be found them encamped in the Valley of Dan. Then he fell upon 
them at night from all four sides of them, and lolled some among there 
by night and routed them; and he pursued tbom, and they all fled from 
before him uiUil they reached Helbon, which is situated to the north 
of Damascus. So be delivered from them everyone who had been taken 
captive, and all the plunder they had taken aad all their goods; he also 
saved his nephew Lot and all his wealth, and brought bade all the 
captives th^ had taken. When the long of Sodom heard that Abram 
bad brought back all the captives and all the plunder, be went up to 
meet him. And he came to Salem, that is Jerusal^. Now Abram was 
encamped m Che Valley of Shaveh, that is the King’s Vall^, the plain 
of Beth-kanna. Then Melchisedek, the king of Salem, brought out food 
and drink for Abram and for all the men who were with He was 
priest of Cod Most High; end he blessed Abram, and said, "Blessed be 
Abram of God Most High. Lord of heaven and earth, and blessed be 
God Most Hi^ who has delivered those vdio hate you into your hand." 
And be |^ve him a tenth of all die wealth cf the long of Elam and his 
allies. 

Then drew near the Idng of Sodom and said to Abram, "My lord 
Abram, ^ve me the persons that belong to me who axe captives with 
you, Mbom you have delivered from the kbg of Elam, and let all die 
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w«lth be left to yoti." Then Abram suid to the Jang of Sodcdti, "I lift 
iny hand this day (0 Cod Most High. Lord of heaven and earth, that I 
vrtU lake nothing, from a thread to a sandahthoog, of all that belongs 
to you, lest you might say, 'Abram's prosperity Is all from my wealth’— 
ocept what the young men who are with me have already consumed 
and the share of die three men who went with me 5 they can give you 
of their share." So Abram returned all the wealth and all the captives 
end gave them to tho Jang of Sodom; and he released all the captives 
from that land who were with him, and sent them all away. 

After these things Cod appeared to Abram in a vision and said to 
him, "Behold, It is ten whole yean since the day that you went out from 
Haran. Two you spent here, seven In Egypt, and one since you returned 
from Egypt So now examine and number all that you have, and see 
how everything that went out with you on the day when you went out 
from Harun has increased twofold. So rww be not afraid; I am with 
you, and I will be your slay and strength. I am a shield over you, and 
will—?—for you him who is stronger than you. Your prosperity and 
your wealth will increase greatly," And Abram said, "O my Lord God, 
my prosperity and wealth ore great, but of what use are all these things 
to me, for 1 shall die naJted and go without sons, ond one of the sons 
of my house will be my heir. Eleazar son of - . . will be my heir. And 
he said to him, This man shall not be your heir, but one who will 
issue . . .* 

Here the scr oll ends, but needl^holes in the edge of thb column show that 
there was originally at least one more column. 


B. The Rule of the Congregation 


{CoUmvx 0 And this is the order for the whole congregation of Israel 
at die end of days, when they are gathered together to conduct diem- 
selv« as directed by the judgment of the sons of Zadok the priests and 
die men of their ooveoent, who Cunied back from walking in the way 
of the people. They are the men of his counsel who have kept his 
eovessot in the midst of wickedness to atone for the land. When they 
come, they shall cause all who come to assemble, mdudiog infants and 
wtTmen, and sbaB proclaim in dseir hearing all the statutes of the 
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eovenaot They mujt be made to uodenUod all their judgments, lest 

they go flstTfiy in their errors. 

And this is the order for ail the hosts of the coDgregatfoa> for every 
native in Israel From his youth be must be taught io the Book of Hagi, 
and acoordtag to his days tb^ shall iastruct him in the statutea of the 
covenant. He shall receive bis training in their judgmeot* ten years 
. . . when he is twenty years old, he shall be numbered In the census, 
to enter the lot in the midst of his famQy for community in the holy 
congregation. But be shall aot approach a woman to know her by lying 
with hu except when he has fuUy reached the ^age of twenty years, 
when he knows good and evil; and then she shall be allowed to invoke 
against him the ordioancei of the law and to take a place la die bearing 
of the judgments. And when he has completed—when he la twenty- 
five years old, he sbaU come to take his place among the foundations 
of the holy congregation, to serve the service cl the congregatloc. When 
he is thir^ years old be shsll draw near to take part in pleading and 
judgment, and to take his place among tlie chiefs of the thousands of 
Israel, with the commanders of hundreds, commanders of fifties, com¬ 
manders of tens, judges, and officers for their tribes la all their families, 
at the direction of the sons of Aaron the priests. Every bead of the 
fathers of the congregation for whom the lot comes out to take his 
place in the service, to go out and come in before the congregation, 
according to his understanding together with the perfectioa of his 
cooduot let hfm gild his loins for his position to perform the service of 
his wodc among his brethren. Great and small, this maa with that mao, 
th^ shall be honored, one more than another. When a man's years 
become many, according to his strength shall diey give him his t^ in 
the service of the congregation. No simpleton shall enter the lot to 
take a place over the congregation of Israel for contending and judg¬ 
ment, to take up die task of the congregation or to have a place in the 
war to subdue nahons; only in the order of the host be shall register his 
family, and in the service of task-work he shall perform his service ac¬ 
cording to his work. The sons of Levi sbaU stand, each in his position, 
as directed by die sons of Aaron, to bring in and bring out the whole 
congregation, each in his order, under the guidance of the heads of the 
fathers of the oongregatimi, for commaadeis and judges and officem. 
according to the number of all their hosts, as directed by the sons cf 
Zadok the pri^ and all the beads of the fathers of the coogregatioa. 
If there is a convocation of the whole assembly for judgment, for com¬ 
mon counsel, or for a convocation for war, diey shall consecrate them 
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three day^ so that everyone who comes shaD be ready for these thiogs. 
These are the men summooed for the coviacil of the community, from 
the age of ...» all the wise men of the con^egadon and the percep¬ 
tive and lowing, perfect in conduct, and the men of valor, together 
with the commanders of the tribes, and all their fudges and ofBcers, and 
the commanders of thousands and commanders of hundreds (Column 
fi) and of fifties and of tens, and the Levites, each in the midst of his 
division of service. These ere the men of renown, summoned for the 
assembly, those appointed to the council of the community in Israel in 
the presence of the sons of Zadok, the priests. Any man affiicted with 
any one of all the uncleannesses of man shall not enter the assumbly 
of Cod; and any man afflicted with these so that he is not able to hold 
a posIUeo in the congregatica, anyone afflicted in his flesh, lofured in 
his feet or hands, lame or blind or deaf or dumb or afflicted with any 
blemish in his flesh visible to the eyes, or an old man who stumbles so 
diat he cannot hold himself up in ^ midst of the congregation—these 
shall not enter to take a place in the midst of the congregation of the 
men of renown. For holy angels are in their congregation. If one of 
these men has anything to say Co fbe holy council, they shall inquire 
of him about it, but the man shah not come into the midst of the con¬ 
gregation, because he is afflicted. This is the session of the men of 
renown, summoned to the meeting for the council of the community, 
when God begets the Messiah: with them shall come the priest at the 
head of the whole congregation cf Israel, and aU the fathers of the sons 
of Aaron, the priests, summoned to the meeting, men of renown; and 
they sit before him, each according to his rank. Next shall come 
the Messiah of Israel, and b^ore him shall sit the beads of the thou¬ 
sands of Israel, each according to his rank, according to his position in 
their camps and according to their Journeyings. And all the heads of 
the fathers of the congregation, with the wise men of the holy congre¬ 
gation, shall sit before them, each according to his tank And if they 
are met for the common table or to drink tiie wine, and the cornmon 
table is set, and the wine is mixed for drinking let not any put forth 
his hand on the first of the bread ot the wine before the priest, for it is 
be who shall bless the first of the bread and the wine, aod be shall put 
forth his hand on the bread fiis^ and next the Messiah of Israel shall 
pul forth his Mnd on the bread. And then all the congregation of the 
community shall pronotinoe the blessing, each according to his rank 
And according to this statute they shall do for every meal when there 
axe met as many as tan men. 
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C. The Benedictions 


Blessing of the Congregation 

Words of blessing for the wise mao, Chet he may blees Chose who 
fear God> who do his will, who keep his commendmeDts and boM fast 
to his holy covenant* and who walk perfectly in all the ways of his 
truth; and he chose them for a covenant eternal which shall stand for¬ 
ever. May the Lord bless you from his holy dwelling* and an eternal 
souroe which will not lie may he open to you from heaven ... In your 
hand . . . and may he be gracious to you with aD blessings . . . you 
in the congregation of the holy ones ... a source eternal; and may be 
not ... the thirst)'. And yon . . . May be deUm you from all . . . 
hale without. . . adversary 

• • • 


Blessing of the Chief Friest 

• • • 

. . . may he make you glad and be gracious to you. . . . May he be 
gracious to you with a spirit of bohoess and steadfast love . . . and 
may he graciously grant you an eternal covenant and . . . ood may he 
be gracious to you with righteous judgmeat. . . and may be be gra¬ 
cious to you In alt your works . . . with eternal truth ... on all your 
descendants. 

• • • 

May the Lord lift up bis coimtenance to you, and a sweet fragrance 
. . . may be choose; and may he visit all your holiness and in ... all 
your seed; may be hft up bis countenance to your whole congregation. 
May he place on your bead . . . with glory . . . sanctify your seed 
with eternal glory . . . eternal may he give to you, and kiogdom . . . 
from flesh, and with the holy angels . . . may be fight before your 
thousands . .. generation of error . . . 
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of the Priests 


Words of bless^ag for the wise men th&t he may bless the sons of 
Zadok, the priests, whom God chose to con&nn his covenant forever 
and to assay all bis judgments is the midst of his people, and to Instruct 
them as he commanded. And they established his covenant in truth, 
and in righteousness observed all his statutes; and they walked aceord> 
Ing to what he chose. May the Lord bless you from bis holy dwelling, 
and make you a perfectioa of glory among the holy ones. A covenant 
of et«nal priesthood may he renew for you. and give you your place 
In a holy dwelling. By your acts may he fudge all nobles, and by what 
drops from your lips all princes of peoples? may he cause you to inherit 
the dominion .... and may be bless by your hand the ccuns^ of all 
flesh. 

• • • 

. . . And you sbaB be like an angel of the Presence in &e holy dwells 
ing, to the glory of the Cod of hosts . . . round about, serving in the 
royal temple and casting the lot with the angels of the Presence, and 
the common counsel ... for an everlasting time and to all tbs periods 
of eternity, for true are all his Judgments. And may he make you holy 
among hls people, and for a luminary ... to the world In iaiowledge, 
and to enU^teQ the faces of many . . . a diadem for the holy of holies? 
for . . . you will glorify his name, and his holy ones. . . * 

• • • 

.. . who has consecrated you for an everlasting time and for aB the 
periods of eternity, and your glory be wfll not give to another. And Cod 
will put the dread ^ you on all who bear the fame of you, and your 
glory. . . . 


Blessing of the Prince of the Congregation 

Tor the wise man, that he may bless the prince of die congregatioB. 
vdio ... his ... , and au^ be renew for him die covenant of com- 
xnunity, to eetahli^ dsekio^lom of his people forever ... to reprove 
in uprightness die me^ of the land, and to walk before him perfect^ 
la all the ways of . . . , and to esteblish his holy covenant when those 
who seek him are in distress. May the Lord exalt you to an evarlasting 
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height, and lilce a slrcnig tower with a high wall. And . . . with the 
strength of your hand; with your rod you shaJJ lay waste the land, and 
with the breath of youi lips you shall slay the wicked, with a spirit of 
counsel and everlastiog power, a spirit of knowledge and die fear of 
God. And may righteousness be the girdle of your loins, and faith the 
girdle of your waist. May he make your horns of iron and your hoofs 
of bronie. You shall gore like a bull ... and tread down peoples like 
the mire of the streets, for God has established you for a rod of rulers; 
before you . . . and all nations sheU serve you. By his holy name be 
will strengthen you, and you shall be like a lion ... the prey, and 
none shall take it back. Your steeds shall spread out over . . . 

• • • 


D. The Book oj Mysteries 


They do not know the mystery fhat is to be, and the things of old 
they do not consider; they do not Imow what is coining upon them, nor 
bow to save themselves from the mystery that is to be. And this shall 
be to you die sign that this will come to pass. When the descendants 
of error are shut in, wickedness will depart from before rightecusoess 
as darkness departs from before lights and as smoke Is destroyed and 
is no longer, so will wickedness be destroyed forever. And righteous¬ 
ness wdl be revealed like die sun, the fixed order of the world; and all 
who bold back the wondrous mysteries will be do longer. Knowledge 
will fill the world, and folly will be there no more forever. The word 
is sure to come, and die oracle Is true. From this will it be known to 
you that it will not turn back: Do not all the peoples hate iniqui^? Yet 
by all of them it is practiced. Does not the fame of trudi sound from 
the mouths of aH nations? But is there any lip or tongue that bolds fast 
to it? What nation is glad to be oppressed by one strooger than itself? 
What one is glad that Its wealth Is wid:edly plundered? Yet what na* 
don does not oppress its neighbor? Where is a people that does not 
plunder (be wealth of another? 


The ScTOii of Trayeri 
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£. The Scroll oj Prayers 


. . . \ht> season of our peace ... for a seosoo . . . our souls for the 
circuit of ... the earih in the season ... like showers on the grass 
. . . to all gcnerntions. Blessed be the Lord who has made u$ glad. 
. . . A prayer for the Day of Atooemest. Bemcmber, O Lord. .. . 

• • • 

. . . aod command . . . in the lot of the righteous, but for the wicked 
the lot ... in their bones, disgrace for all desh; but the righteous . . . 
fat with the delights of heaven, and the produce of earth for the beasts 
. between the righteous and the wicked. Thou hast given the 
wicked for our ransom, and the treacherous . . . destruction of all that 
afflict us. And we will praise thy oame forever. . . . Because for this 
thou didst create us, and it is this that . . . Blessed . . . 


. . . a great lumJnaxy for the season . . . and their statutes are not to 
be transgressed; aod ell of them . . . and their donlnjon in aB the 
world. But the seed of man did not perceive all that thou didst cause 
him to inherit they did not know thee whenever tbou didst speak; but 
they did more wickedly dian any; they did not pareeive tby great might 
Therefore thou didst reject them, for thou hast no pleasure in error, 
and wickedness shall not be established before thee. But thou didst 
choose for thyself a people In the time of thy good pleasure; for thou 
rememberedst thy covenant Thou didst , . . them, separatiDg them 
for thyself as holy from all the peoples; and thou didst renew tby 
covenant for them In a vision of glory and the words of thy holy Spirit 
widi the works of thy hands and the writiog of tby li^t hand, to make 
diem know dte discipline of ^ory and the ascents of eternity ... to 
them a faithful shepherd . .. meek . . . 
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F. The Prefer oj Nabonidus 


The word< of the prayer which Nabooiduj, Idog of Aisyria and of 
Babylon, the great kiag» prayed when he was smitten with a severe 
lAflammadon by the command of the Most High Cod, in the city of 
Teima: I was smitten for seven yean and 1 was put far from men. But 
when I confessed my trespasses and xny sins, he left me a seer. He was 
a Jew of the exiles In Babylonia. He gave his eaplanatioD and wrote 
that honor should be given and great glory to the name of the Most 
High God. And he wrote thus: 'When you were smitten with a severe 
inflammation in the city of Teima by the command of the Most Hi^ 
seven years, you prayed to Qie gods made of silvo and gold, of bronze, 
of iron, wood, of stone, of clay ... of the gods . . . 


G. The Testiwonia 


Afts «)aotlng Deutaronoeny s^adf; i 8 :i 8 f; Numbevi 14 : 15 - 27 : asid Deu* 
t eronomy 33 :^ 22 . the fra^ent that has bean published oonohides with 
dxe followt^ selection from the apooyphal Psalm of Jodtua, other frag¬ 
ments of s^iieh were found In die same cave. 

At the time when Joshua finished giving praise and tKanla Id his aongs. 
he said, 'Cursed ^ the man that rebuild diis city. At the cost of his 
first horn may he lay its foundation, and at the cost of his youngest 
may he set up its gates. For, lo, an accursed man, one of Belial, wiS 
arise to be a fowler's snare to his people and the ruin of all Ids nd^- 
bon. He will arise . . . that diey may bodi be instruments of violent 
They will return and rebudd ... for it a wall and towers, to it 
a stron^old of wickedness ... in Israel, and a horror in Ephraim 
and in Judah. They will commit ungodliness in the land and great 
blasphemy among die sons of . . . blood like water on the bulwark of 
the dau^Uer of Zion and in the bounds of Jerusalem. 


The PhriUgium 
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H. The Florilegium 


Only the following excerpt h<u( been published. 

. , . . Morewcr the Lord declares to you that he ioiU htiSld you c 
how. And I will raise up your seed after ijou^ and I xolU estuMUh the 
throne of hi» kingdom forever. I wUl be hie father, and he ehaU be my 
son [II SamuH 7 : 11 - 24 ]. Hu Is the branch of David, who svUl orbe 
with the inlorprctor of the law who ... In ... in the latter days; as 
It Is written. And / will rvisa up the booth of David that is fallen [Amos 
9 : 11 ]. That is the booth of David that is fallen; but afterward he will 
arise to save Israel. 


/. The Commentary on Genesis 49 


[ 10 ] A mlar shall not depart from the tribe of Judah while Israel has 
domlston. nor shall one who sits on the throne for David be cut off. For 
the staff is the covenant of kingship; the thousands of Israel are the 
feet, until the coining of the hleniah of righteousness, the brincb of 
David, for to him and to his seed is given the covenant of the kingship 
of bis people until the generations of eternity, because be kept the . . . 
the law with the men of the community. For . . . that is the synagogue 
of the men of .. . 


J. The Commentary on Psalm 37 


• • • 

. .. shall perish by the sword and by famine and by pestilenee. [ 8 ] 
Refrain from anger, and forsake wraihl Fret not yourself; it tends only 
to SOIL [ 9 ] For the wicked shaO be cut off. This refers to all those who 
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Cura Co the law, who do sot refuse to turn from their wickedness. For 
all who are rebellious against turning from their iniquity rhoU be cut 
o§, but those loho wait for the LORD shall possess the land. This means 
that they are the congregation of his elect, those who do bis will, [lo] 
yet a little while, and the wicked wiU be no more; though I look well 
at kis place, he wOl not be there. This refers to all the wickedness at 
the end of forty years: when th^ are finished there will not be found 
in the land any wicked mao. [ii] Bus the meek shall possess the land, 
and delight themseloes in obundara prosperity. This refers to the poor 
who will receive the season of auction, but will be rescued from all 

the snares of ... the earth ... all afBiction . . . 

« » • 

[14J The wicked draw the sword and bend their bows, to bring down 
the poor and needy, to slay those who toalk uprightly; [15] their sword 
shall enter their own heart, and their bows shall he broken. This refers 
to the wicked cf Bphraim and Manasseh, who seek to put forth a band 
against the priest and against the men of his counsel in the time of 
testing which is coming upon them; but God will redeem them h’om 
their band, and afterward they will be delivered into Cbe hand of tbe 
tyrants of the nations for judgment . , . 

■ « • 

. . . those who return from tbe desert, who will live for a thousand 
generations ia . . . man and to his seed forever. [19J ... in the daye 
of famine . . . foo] . . . psmh. This means that be will keep them 
ahve is famine in the season . . . will perish by famine and by pesti* 
lence, every one who does not go out. . . 

Rut those u>ho love the LORD ore like the glory of the paetvree. This 
maans ... die congregation of his elect, who will Iw chiefs and 
princes . . , sheep io tbe midst of their pastures. 

They oonisH like smoke, aU of U. This refers to tbe princes of . . . 
who have oppressed bis hcly people; diey will perish like the smoke of 
a lamp is tbe wind, [et] The wicked borrows, and cannot pay back, 
but the rig}\teous is generous end gives; [saj for those hles^ by the 
LORD shaR possess the land, hut Aose owsed by him shnC be out off. 
This refers to the congregation of the poor, who . . . tbe inheritance of 
ail . , . They will possess tbe lofty mountain of Israel, and his holy 
people will delight themselves . . . shad he cut off. They are the 
rants of ... the wicked of Israel who will be cut off aod destroy^ 
forever. 

[23] The steps of a man are from the LOAD; he establishee him, and 
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he in <tU his i«y; thou^ . . • Ttls refers to priest, ihe 

test<d),tfof ... He Us established him to buHd for him a congregation 
of . ^ . 1*5] ... .and now am old, yet have I not ... [i 6 ] |ioing 
UberdHyv^ lending, and . . . ^ 

• • • 

[3*1 The wicked xoatches the righteous and se^ . . . lethlmhe «m* 
demnedwhenheishfoughito trial This refers to die wicked ... who 
. to kill him ... and the law, who sent to him [or which or whom 
he sent to himl. But God wiU not . . . and wiU not . . . when he is . 
brought to trial He wiD render to the wicked hb requital, delivering 
him into the hand of the tyrants of the nations to do to him .. . 

• • « 


K. The Commentary on Isaiah lO-Il 


.. .[eS] he has come to Aiaih; he has passed through . . . M . . . 
the pass, at Geba they lodge for the nlghti . . . [30] . . . oioud, O 
dauehter of CaUimi Hearken . . . [31] Madmenah . . . -.the inhabi- 
Zw of Gehbn flee for safety. [3a] Thit oery . .. his fist at the mount 
ofthedaughier of Zion, fU hm of Jerusalem . . . word for tU Uttar 
days to come . - . when be goes up from the plain of Acco to fight 
against and there is none I13» him. And in all ... to the border 
rflerusalem ... in aU ... the Klttlm. who ... all the nadons and 
[33I • • height wOl be hewn down . . . [34] He idU cirf down 

the thickets . . . for tU war of tU Ejttim ... the Kittim, who will 
be delivered . . . an ax, and Lebanon with its mafestie . . . 
Israel and tUmeA of . . . And they will be tenor-stricken; and Aeir 
hearts will melt . . . are the mighty men of the Kittim . . , forest a;^ 
max .. .and UhanonwHh ... by the band of his great one . . . 
Tensalem, when he fled before - . . [xi:i] . . . Jesse, and a branch 
. . out of his roots, [e] . - . upon him, . . . and understanding, the 
^ofcamsel . .. the spMt of knowledge . . . [ 3 ] • • • ihel^BD 
what ...see ...U] - -he ^ fudge ... of David who 
wlB arise in the Utter ... And God will sustain him with ... Uw 
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... a glorious throne, a . . . wreath, and many^lOTed robes . .. 
in his hand, and over all ^ natiom shah he nzl^ and Magog ... bis 
sword will execute judgment on all the peoples. And as for what it 
says. . . . or decide ^ u;har ears hear; this means that . . . as they 
teach him he will judge, and at their direction . . , one of the re- 
Downed priests shah go forth, and in his band the gaimonts . . . 

• » • 


L. The Commentary on Micab I:S -7 


[i] . . . This means the prophet of the lie . . . simple. And what are 
the high places of Judah? . . . the teacher of righteousness who . . . 
tliose who volunteered to be added to the elect ^ ... in the couodJ 
of the oozDcnuoity, who are delivered from the day . . . 

■ • » 


M. The Commentary on Nahum 2:11-13 


|u] . . . dwelling for the wicked of the natioos. Where the lion wens, 
the Uoneu, (he Uon’e ouh . . . Demetrius; king of Greece, who tried 

tocometojerusalemby the advice of the seekers of smooth things . . . 

frlgbCMed the kings of Greece from Antiochus until the rulers of the 
Kittiza arose; but afterward . . . shall trample . . . [u] The Hon tore 
enough for his cubs and strangled prey for his lionesses . . . refers to 
the bon of wrath who smites with his great ones and the men of his 
counsel. . . ond his dens wtth tom fiesK This refers to the Hon of 
wrath ... by the seekers of smooth things, who hangs iseo alive . . 
in Israel before; because one hanged abve ... [13] Behold, I om 
against . . . and the sword skaU devour your lions; I tvlll cut , 
prey . . . Your multitude are the troops of his army . . . and his Hons 
are . . . and his prey is the wealth which ... of Jerusalem, who . . . 
Ephraim; Israel will be delivered to . . . 
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Appendix: 

The Non-biblical Manuscripts of Qumran 


Not0: These ere amnged elpJubetfcally by ^e dtle* under which the works 

ue referred to in this book. Unless otherwise noted, the languege is Hebrew. 

Many composiQoiu of which little is yet known ere omitted. 

Apoco^ee of Jubilsts. Cave 4. Perhaps one of the sources of the Testament 
of in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

Bsfltttudes. Cave 4. A series of pronouncements beginning with the word 
“Blessed’': also a description of the tonnenU of the wjck^. 

Bmedlotkms. Cave 1. Five (originally az) columns, which had been part 
of the same scroll that contained the Manual of DisdpUne, but became 
separated from it and were bought by the Palesdne Museum from a dealer 
In Bethlehem in 1950. 

Donuwcoj Document, Large portions of two medieval msuiuscrlpls were 
found in Cairo near the end of the nineteenth eenturys for translatloa see 
DSS, pp. 349^< FmgBtents of andeDl copies were found in Ceve 4 
(seven different manuscripts, one written 00 papyrus), and others M 
Caves 5 and $- The tcKt agrees with the Cairo manuscript A, exc^ that 
there are several sections at the beginning end end and in the course of 
the text which are not coolnined in either of the Cairo manuscripts. 

Enoch. One of the works known as “pseudeplgrapha," preserved in an Eehi* 
epic version and also pertly in Greek. Fragments in Ceve 4 “ Ammaic 
(ter different manuscripts). Other Aramaic works belonging to the Enoch 
Uteratgre are represented also in Caves 4 and 6, and a Hebrew manuaeript 
of Cave 6 coDtalns a similar apocalyptic work. 

PMe$lum. Ceve 4. Verses of Messianic or supposedly Mcsoanic import 
from Exodus» 11 Samuel, the Psalms, Isaiah, Daniel, aad Amos, with brief 
comments. 

Ceneofogy of pfissO. Cave 6. 

Genesis Apocvyphon. formerly called the Lamech sctoD. Ceve i. One of we 
soolls found in SM7 (sec pp. 3872). 
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Jeremiah, Apocr^jMl Bock of. Cave 4 (five ot sbi different maniuaipta). A 
work resembling tbe book of fiaiucb and the Epistle of Jeremiah in the 
Apocrypha, 

Jub&eei. One of the "pseud^lgrapha.’' Fragments la Oaves 1, a» and 4 (six 
manuiolpts). Two other manuscripts from Cave 4 contained a work of the 
same nature, possibly a source or a recension of Jubilees. See also Apcv 
calypae of JubUaes. 

Lome^ seroU. See Genesis Apoci^pAon. 

Menuel of Diacipline, also known as Rule of the CommuniSy. Cave 1. One 
of the scrolls found In 19471 for translation see DSS» pp. 
merits io Cave 4 (eleven manuscripts, two on papyrus). Two of the menu* 
scripts present a shorter and probably earlier form of the text contained in 
column V of the scroll from Cave 1. There are also other variations in the 
text 

Mldrash of the Bock of Ueees. Fragments in Cave 4 of a papyrus msmuscript 
in a cryptic alphabet. 

&flshm«sro(h. Fragments of several manuscripts in Cave 4. Directioos for the 
courses or turns of tbe priestlv families In the temple worsb^, with spedfio 
asrigamants for each festival, each year, and each week of ffie yeti. A 
siradar document lists the priestly famiUee assigned to each Sabbath tod 
the beginning of each month. Sometimes the Babylonian names of tbe 
months are uud. asd there are a few references to historical events. 

Uyateries, Book of- Caves i and 4 (two or more manuscripts); see transla* 
tioo of an excerpt, p. 39$. 

Veur Jemuiem, Deccription of the. Caves 1. s, 4, and 5. An Aramalo work 
which describes the Jerusalem and temple of the future. It Is not certain 
that all these fragments belonged to the same work, 

^ooh. Book of. Cave 1. Possibly one of the sources of Enoch. A ilmilar woric 
in Aramaic was represented in Cave 6. 

freyer of i^abonidut. Cave 4. 

Psalms of /oshua. Fragments in Cave 4 and a quotation io the Testimoaia. 

Atife of ^ Community. See kimual of Discipline. 

Aule of the CongregoSion. Cave 2. Two eolumas which were originally, with 
die Beuedictiona, part of the same scroll that contained tbe Manual of 
DiscipliDe. 

Si^^gs of Motet, Cave 1. Directions for the observance of the festivals. 

Tenhumim. Cave 4. Passages from Isaiab, one of which is described es ten* 
(comfort). 

TesfamenS of Led. Ceves i end 4 (three menuseripts). An Amnaic docu' 
raeut, more ertensive than the Testament of In the Creek Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs in the pseudepigrapba; perhaps one of the 
eoureee used by the author of that work. Portions of a later copy of this 
Aramaic work had been found io the Cairo genUah that contained the 
snanusmipU of the Damascus Doenznent (DSS, pp, 187-aox, 349-64). 
The text of the Qumren fragments, where it covers the passages, 
agrees closely with that of the genixab manuscript One fragment, puln 
hsKed by Mllik in ioclud.js a prayer of Levi which appears in only 
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oae Creek manusoipt of the Testamenb of the Twelve ?alrlan*i aad ha* 
been connonfy reg^ed ee e Ute ed<iitiozi to the tort; eoother supposed 
inteipoletioD eppeen in one of the other fcegments. 

TuUtm»ra fff f/aphtoii. Cave 4. Perhapj aaotber aouree of the TertaroeoU of 
the Twelve Patrierche, but io Hebrew. (No fregmeols of the Tostoraentj 
of tbe Twelve Patriarchs were found in the caves; see pp. 179^ ) 
TettimonUt- Cave 4. A collection of Messianic proof-texts, iodudlog Deu- 
Itfonomy 5:afif and i8:i8f{ Numbers a 4 iiS“i 7 i then Deuteronomy 33:8- 
11: and finally a passage from tbe Psalms of Joshua (q.v.). 

ThflrisgWng Paohu. Cave 1. Pert of the first diseovery of scrolls in 1947; 
for translation of mB|or soleetions see DSS, pp. 400-415* Also fzmgmentt 
of six manuscripts in Cave 4, including ooe 00 papyrus. At some points 
these fra^nents fill gaps in tbe text of the Cave i scroll The order in which 
the Psalms appear In the fragments is not always the same as In the scroU- 
There are also fragments of several other manuscripts containing similar 
psalms not found In the scroll; whether they belong^ to the same coUee- 
tioa is an open question. A eoUectioo of less individualistic psalms, ex- 
bhiting more interest in IsraeVs history, was represented by ofha frog- 
ments; still enother coUectioo contains psalms or hymns which end, “Amon. 

Amen.” , 

Three Tongue# of FW. Caves 1 and 4. Liturgical directions with mystenous 
references to “tongues of fire," apperently three in number. 

War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Dorhxtst (also refeired to some* 
times simply as the War woU). Cave 1. One of the scrolls fbuiid ia 19475 
for translation of major eacerpts see DSS, pp. 300-99 Also fragments of 
four menuseripts in Cave 4. naming it possi^ to fill some of the numerous 
gftps in the Kxoll. There are many variations in the text. Fngmenb of a 
similar composition were found in Cave a. 

Word# of Michoei, Cave 4. Ad AramaJc work begttming, *The words of the 
bcx^ that Michael spoke to tbe angels.* 
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